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THE 


TALES oF TEE CASTLE: 


INSTRUCTION AND DELIGHT, 


CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF 
ALPHONSO AND DALINDA. 


HELISMAR, as they drew near to F rance, 
thought proper to make his young pupil 


promiſe carefully to conceal his love from Dalinda. 


You will travel with her, ſaid he; I have told you 
it is the wiſh of my heart to unite, by the moſt 
holy ties, two perſons who are now almoſt equally 
dear to me; but you cannot, Alphonſo, diſpoſe 
of yourſelf without a father's conſent : I have no 
doubt his conſent will be granted; yet there is a 
poſſibility it may be refuſed, | | 

Oh heavens ! Refuſed ! 
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2 THE TALES OF THE CASTLE, 


Were I to preſent you to Dalinda as her future 
huſband, ſhe would look upon you, beyond diſpute, 
with the eye of affection; and, uncertain as we 
are, would it be right to hazard troubling the re- 
poſe of her life ? 

I trouble her repoſe, or trouble your's |! Though 
but for a moment? No; let 'me rather never be- 
hold her——But we are ſo certain of my fathe!'s 
conſent, | 

And yet, ſuppoſe, through ſome unaccountable 
caprice, he ſhould refuſe. 

What, my father pronounce ſentence of death 


upon me 

Either Alphonſo, I have loſt the fruits of all | 
my cares, or you will ſupport this misfortune with 
fortitude, Is it in the power of fate to make us 
miſerable while we are virtuous, and while we 
poſſeſs a faithful friend? 

Oh Theliſmar ! you ſhall for ever be the ſove- 
reign arbiter of my deſtiny, Do you not dif- 
poſe of my actions, my opinions, my feelings, as 
you pleaſe? Oh yes; and the aſcendancy you have 
acquired you can never loſe; reaſon, virtue, gra- 
titude, and friendſhip confirm your power. I 
will faithfully follow the law you impoſe—I will 
ſee Nalinda, and be ſilen.— Vet, what an effort! 
But ſhall I doubt my power to perform what you 
command ? | 
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THE TALES OF THE CASTLE, 3 


Our travellers came to Bourdeaux, whence 
they immediately departed ; and their carriage 
breaking down at the diſtance of thirty leagues from 
Paris, they were obliged to ſtop where the acci- 
dent happened. Theliſmar wrote from this place 
to his wife, informing her he ſhould certainly be 
with her the next day by five in the afternoon at 
lateſt, and delivered the letter to a courier, who 
departed immediately. Theliſmar and his pupil 
roſe before day - break, got into their carriage, and 
departed for Paris. 

What a charming * ſaid Alphonſo, 
tranſported and embracing Theliſmar, as he be. 
held the rifing ſun : what a fine day ! Before it is 


ended, I ſhall ſee Dalinda. 


Remember your promiſe, replied Theliſmar ; 
I dread leſt you ſhould betray your feelings at this 
fieſt interview. 

Oh, I am certain of myſelf, 

Do not be too ſure: take my advice; from this 
moment moderate thoſe tranſports; thoſe joys 
which, in a few hours, muſt be totally concealed 
let us ſpeak of ſomething elle, 

How is it poſſible ? 

If you wiſh to acquire a command over your 
paſſions, accuſtom . yourſelf to regulate your ima- 
gination at your pleaſure, and to baniſh any certain 
train of thoughts, when you wiſh ſo to do. 

B 2 But, 
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But, provided my conduct be always rational, 
will it matter what my thoughts are ? 
How is it poflible to give any marking proofs of 
| Fortitude, if we are habitually feeble? He who 
ſuffers his imagination to have dominion over him, 
can neither drive from his memory what is dan- 
gerous to recollect, nor reject thoughts he ought 
not toentertain; and can ſuch a perſon always be 
ſuppoſed rational? The faculty of thinking ſhould 
be turned to the improvement of the heart and 
mind; but we pervert this noble faculty, when 
we ſuffer our imagination to dwell upon objects 
beneath, unworthy of, or derogatory to ourlelyes ; 
therefore there is no doubt but the moſt ſecret 
thoughts of a wiſe man are far more pure and ſub- 
lime than his words, 

Alphonſo ſighed, and for a few moments re- 
mained ſilent; then, by an effort over himſelf, 
entered again into converſation, Theliſmar ſpoke 
of their travels, and recapitulated whatever they 
had ſeen moſt remarkable; diſcourſed on the arts, 
chymiſtry, botany, and various ſubjects of natural 
hiſtory, while Alphonſo was inſenſibly drawn to 
liſten with pleaſure, 8 

How happy you are, faid Alphonſo to Thelif- 
mar; how extenſive your knowledge ! Nothing 
can aſtoniſh, nothing is new to you. =: 

How miſtaken you are, replied Theliſmar. The 
heavens and earth, the univerſe, all we ſee, all that 
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THE TALES OF THE CASTLE. 5 


environs us, is the work of an infinite Being; an 
eternal book, in which man to the end of time ſhall 
find ſecrets that are impenetrable, objects for ever 
new, and diſcover, through each. ſucceeding age, 
myſteries the moſt ſublime, without ever knowing 
them all, 3 
Thus converſing, they drew near to Paris, 
when our travellers, almoſt equally moved, be- 
came thoughtful and ſilent; they remained fo a 
conſiderable time, At laſt Alphonſo ſaid to The- 
liſmar, Will you not own that, at preſent, you 
do not chuſe your thoughts, but that you are obliged 
to accept thoſe which ſo forcibly, ſo AP" pie- 
ſent themſelves ? 
As Alphonſo was ſpeaking, the poſtillion told 
Theliſmar he ſaw ſomething which very much- ſur- 
prized him in the air. Theliſmar looked out, and 
diſcovered, above the clouds, towards Paris, a 
{mall round body, opaque and dark, which appear- 
ed in motion, and flowly approaching, as it were, 
to meet them. 
| Theliſmar, aſtoniſhed, looked very attentively 
at. this phænomenon, and his aſtoniſhment in- 
creaſed at beholding the body become larger and 
luminous. He determined to deſcend the better to 
examine, it, and the terrified poſtillion had al- 
ready ſtopt his horſes. They alighted in a charm- 
ing meadow, adjoining to Arpajon, fix leagues 
e from 
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6 THE TALES OF THE CASTLE, 


from Paris; the luminous globe, however, — 
ſill to zncreaſe in ſize. 

It is a meteor, ſaid Alphonſo, and much ſuch a 
one as I ſaw in Spain, when I was travelling to 
Loxe. 

It is no meteor, ſaid Theliſmar. 

What is it then? . O 

I cannot conceive: it approaches ſtill, and ſtill 
becomes brighter. Have you your pocket tele- 
ſcope about you? | 


Yes. | 
Lend it me———Theliſmar took the teleſcope 


that Alphonſo preſented him, and, having adjuſted 


it, looked and cried, it is incredible; I can perceive 
underneath this globe a kind of veſſel, a ſmall 
ſhip faſtened to it; this is certainly an illuſion 
Here, take your turn to look. _ 
Alphonſo took the teleſcope, and preſently ex- 
claimed, good God! I ſee a man! | 
Theliſmar began to laugh; you have hit it, ſaid 
he, it is Abaris the Scythian (a). 
Jam not ſurprized at your incredulity, ſaid Al- 
phonſo; for, though I am certain I ſee it, I do not 
believe it And yet—Why what enchantment 
is this ?!—Heavens! — 1 now ſee two people 


diſtinctly! 


(a) Abaris was ſaid to have received an arrow from Apollo, 
on which he flew through the air, 


Alphonſo 
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Alphonſo rubbed his eyes, and the teleſcope 
dropt from his hands; he looked at Theliſmar, 
who motionlefs and fixed in amazement, ſaid 
not a word! The globe till kept approaching, 
and at laſt appeared almoſt over their heads. I 
can doubt no longer, cried Theliſmar : this globe 
of purple and glod contains living beings! 
I ſee them !——Oh inconceivable prodigy ! Oh 
happy triumph of audacious genius ! 

While Theliſmar was ſpeaking, the globe 
hovered over his head, majeftically deſcended, 
and they ſaw in the veflel, ſuſpended to the globe, 
two celeſtial figures; they were females: the one 
had the dignity and beauty of Juno, or Minerva ; 
the other clothed in white, and crowned with 
roſes, reſembled Aurora, or the charming goddeſs 
of ſpring-time and flowers. 

Alphonſo flew towards the globe; he was ſtopt 
by a violent palpitation of the heart; no, cried he, 
theſe raviſhing creatures cannot be mortal—— 
They approach—— They come hand in hand 
Surely it is Innocence and Virtue deſcending from 
heaven to give back the golden age But 
\ Good God !—Is it new deluſion l- Ves! Dalinda, 
this young divinity, the more to charm us, has 
taken thy form !—I dare not believe my eyes, 
and yet my heart cannot deceive melt is! 
Tris ſhe ! *Tis Dalinda herſelf ! 


B 4 Alphonſo 
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Alphonſo wildly called Theliſmar, juſt as the 
globe and its car touched the earth; while the 
latter, pale, trembling, petrified with ſurpriſe and 
doubt, looked on it, uttered a loud exclamation, 
and tranſported with joy, ran, or rather fled to- 


wards them. 
The two divinities were net leſs eager ; they 


Prang, they wept, they ſunk in his arms. 


Alphonſo, quite beſide himſelf, durſt not fol- 
low the dictates of his heart; he ſtopped, and the 
exceſs of his feelings obliged him to lean againſt 
a tree, for his trembling legs were unable to ſup» 
port his body. | | 

In the firſt moments of j joy, the magie globe, 
the car, the miracle, were totally forgotten, The- 
Iiſmar, beheld nothing but his wife and daughter, 
and curioſity was held ſuſpended, by feelings ſuperior 
to the power of all enchantment. Alphonſo, a witneſs 
of this happy meeting, did not taſte a joy un- 
mixed; he contemplated Dalinda with raviſhment; . 
he enjoyed, with tranſport, the ſweet pleaſure of 


underſtanding her in her native language, while 


ſhe ſpoke every thing that filial affection could 
inſpire to a dear and tender father. But this in- 
tereſting ſcene brought to memory Don Ramirez, 
and all his wrongs; and thus was one ſingle ſub- 
ject of remorſe ſufficient to poiſon all his plea» 
ſure, | 


Reflection, 
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Reflection, after a time, having again given 
birth to wonder and curioſity, Dalinda and her 
mother were queſtioned concerning the miracle 
they had ſeen. They replied, they had not ventured 
themſelves paſſengers in an Air balloon, had they 
not firſt ſeen experiments which had aſſured 
them of its ſafety ; that, knowing the day and hour 
when Theliſmar would arrive, and having a 
favourable wind, they could not reſiſt their defire 
of thus ſurprizing him, eſpecially when it would 
bring them ſooner to his arms ; that living in the 
ſame houſe with a philoſopher, who had a globe 


ready prepared, they had ſeized ſo favourable an 


opportunity of flying to meet a huſband and fa- 
ther ſo dear; they added, as they were hovering 
over the meadow of Arpajon, they had diſtinguiſhed 
a carriage and horſes with their teleſcopes, and 
conſequently had deſcended. | | : 

Theliſmar after this went to examine the globe, 


and his wife gave a ſhort aceount of the experi- 


ments which had been made at the Muette, and 
the Tuileries, Theliſmar felt himſelf greatly 
moved, while ſhe deſcribed the general enthufiaſm 
which theſe ſublime experiments had excited ; and 
the univerſal admiration - with which the whole 
nation beheld the immoral author of that diſcovery, 
and the two illuſtrious philoſophers, whoſe heroic 
daring had procured to France a ſpectacle ſo pom- 


pous ard ſo new. 
B 5 Theliſmar 


10 THE TALES OF THE CASTLE, 
Theliſmar likewiſe heard, with pleaſure, that all 


the truly learned partook in this well-founded na- 


tional enthuſiaſm ; and Alphonſo was aſtoniſhed to 
find that envy wanted power to poiſon the triumph 
of the author of this famous diſcovery. 

A little reflection, ſaid Theliſmar, will rob you 
of your ſurprize ; ſuch lights as may ſerve to guide 
men to the things they wiſh are always received 
with tranſport. Suppoſe a chymiſt, by making a 
diſcovery, ſhould open a new career to the learn- 
ed, and furniſh materials for an infinity of intereſt- 
ing ſpeculations, and a multitude of new ideas : 
would he not thus afford them new means of dif- 
tinguiſhing themſelves, and acquiring glory? From 


one difcovery a thouſand others may ariſe, while 
each philoſopher is only buſied in bringing it to 


perfection, and thence deducing new lights and 
further fame: thus, far from endeavouring to 
diminifh the merit of the firſt invention, each em- 
ploys his talents and his genius to make it mors 
uſeful, conſequently more glorious, 

You give me infinite pleaſure, ſaid Alphonſo; 


there exiſts, then, a path, in which men may run 


towords the ſame goal, may overtake and outſtrip, 
yet not hate, each other. Oh! noble triumph, in 
which the victor is crowned by the vanquiſhed; 
where the excellence of an individual is the delight 
of the whole, and becomes to them an inex- 

hauſtible 
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THE TALES OF THE CASTLE, 11 


hauſtible ſource of fame and freſh ſucceſs. Oh 
that men of wit would follow this ſublime ex- 
ample ! 

You wiſh a thing impoſſible, anſwered Theliſ- 
mar; facts cannot be denied; diſcovery, proved 
by experiment, is beyoud criticiſm, above cenſure 
but ſo are not works of imagination, An author, 
who writes to the fancy, may ardently defire to 
prove his work is good, but cannot do it geometri- 
cally ; it is in vain that he may affirm it an hundred 
different ways in his preface, when whoſoever 
pleaſes can affirm to the contrary : thus when he has 
compoſed a Chef-d'e&uvre, ill taſte and malignity 


may deny his merit. Hence ariſe diſputes, unjuſt 


criticiſms, and enmities which diſhonour literature. 


The philoſopher can write nothing which deſcribes 


new facts that is not uſeſul to all other philoſo- 
phers ; while the wit and talents of the man of 
polite literature are ſubſervient only to his own in- 


. dividual fame. 


After this converſation, they took a turn in the 
meadows, then entered their carriages, and went: 
for Paris, where they arrived in the evening, 

Theliſmar made no ſtay in this city, but de- 
parted with his family and Alphonſo for England, 
They paſſed ſome time at London; but, not being. 
able to learn any tidings of Don Ramirez, they left: 
it, and went to Buxton, in Derbyſhire. 

| F will: 
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I will conduct you, ſaid Theliſmar, as they 
were walking out, to a fountain, which, from the 
| fabulous virtues attributed to it, would be much 
better placed in Sicily, or Greece, than England. 
It is pretended that the ſpring only flows for con- 
ſtant hearts; and that any lover, capable of the 
leaſt infidelity, cannot drink of its waters, becauſe 
they ſtop at his approach. It is long ſince I heard 
this old tale, added Theliſmar, the gallantry of 
which recalls to memory the fountain Acadine, and 
the ſtory of Argyra, (1) 

The guides now ſpoke to Theliſmar in Engliſh, 
which language Alphonſo did not underſtand : 
they tell me, ſaid Theliſmar, we are not an hun- 
dred yards from the fountain ; but, as the road is 
full of ſtones and brambles, they and our ſervants 
will go before, and clear the way. Let us fit down, 
under theſe trees, a moment, till they call. So ſay- 
ing, Theliſmar ſeated himſelf between his wife 
and daughter, where they had not fat long be- 

' fore the guides returned, and conducted then to 
the fountain, 

I am going, ſaid Theliſmar, ſmiling, to » hi 
wife, to prove a fidelity, of which I hope you have 
never doubted : beſides, this clear and abundant 
ſpring invites me to drink: I therefore willingly 
conſent to ſubmit to this proof of perfect con- 


ſtaney. 
So 


W 
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' So ſaying, he approached the ſpring, and 
drank, two or three times. Who, continued he, 
will, after this, pretend that men are inconſtant ! 
You ſee. But come, Alphonſo, are not you 
thirſty ? 

No, replied Alphonſo, laughing ; however I 
will drink. 

Alphonſo drew near, but Theliſmar ſtopped him, 
as he was going to ſtoop, and whiſpered, What, 
have you the audacity to expoſe yourſelf to this 
proof; have you forgot Greece, and the black- 
eyed youthful Zoe? 

Nay, Theliſmar, now you are cruel. 

Well, well, ſince you have engaged with fo 
much temerity, you mult ſtand the rial now z 
therefore drink, 

While this dialogue was paſſing, Dalinda drew 
near, and, Alphonſo, fearing ſhe might overhear 
Theliſmar's jokes, ſtooped towards the fountain; 
but, as his lips drew near the ſtream, it inſtantly 
ceaſed to flow. Alphonſo, abaſhed and aſtoniſn- 
ed, felt his heart violently beat, and ſtood like the 


ſtatue of ſurprize, Dalinda bluſhed and ſmiled, 


though with an air of ſome conſtraint, while 
Theliſmar ſilently, with miſcheivous pleaſure, 
looked on; at laſt, Away, profane mortal, ſaid 
he, in a heroic tone, depart from theſe ſacred 
haunts, 

Certainly 
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Certainly, faid Alphonſo, this cannot be a real 
fountain, 

I proteſt, ſaid Theliſmar, it 1s. 

I own it has all the appearance of one. And can 
you, who poſſeſs ſo many other wonderful ſecrets, 
forbid the fountain to flow ? | 

That would indeed be a wonderful ſecret. 


Vet have ſeen you do things as ſurprizing. 


This, however, ſurpaſſes my power; I aſſure 
you, I have no influence over this fountain; the 
prodigy, at which you ſeem ſo much aſtoniſhed, is 
entirely the work of nature, I will endeavour 
this evening to explain the phænomenon; in the 


. mean time, Alphonſo, cede your place to me, for, 


as I have a clear conſcience, I dare ſupply it, un- 
terrified by your diſgrace ; look, and you ſhall ſee 
the ſtream flow once more, 

As Theliſmar approached the ſpring, it began 
again impetuoufly to bubble forth its waters; and, 
when he had enjoyed his triumph for a moment, 
Theliſmar took Alphonſo under the arm, and us 
ted this miraculous fountain. 

Alphonſo was not ignorant enough to believe the 
fountain was enchanted ; and, after ſome reflec- 
tion, he nearly divined the cauſe of an effect ſo ex- 
traordinary ; but Theliſmar's pleaſantry had ſo diſ- 
concerted him that he could not recover himſelf 


Theliſmar 
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- Thelifmar departed from Buxton, and conducted 
his wife and daughter to the frontiers of Scotland 
(2), where they left him to go to Edinburgh, 
The wife of Theliſmar had an ancient relation, 
and benefactor, who lived in that city, and who 
was very deſirous to ſee her once again; while, 
therefore, they went to Scotland, it was deter- 
mined that Alphonſo and Theliſmar ſhould make 
a tour to Iceland, | 

Alphonſo at parting from Dalinda, acquitted 
himſelf with a fortitude that even ſurpaſſed the 
hopes of Theliſmar; fearing he ſhould betray him- 
ſelf, he determined ſcarcely to look at her, and pro- 
nounced no other kind of farewell but ſuch as mere 
politeneſs required, - 

As ſoon as he was alone with his friend, he ute 
tered his tender plaints, but the praiſes of Theliſ- 
mar ſoon ſoftened his chagrin, They embarked 
and arrived in Iceland, at Skalhot, whence they 
went to Geizer, The firſt thing they admired, in 
this wild place, was a caſcade of prodigious 
height; but another, and a newer ſpectacle, ſoon 


drew all their attention: look this way, ſaid 


Theliſmar, behold the ſuperb columns of ruby, 
ivory, and. cryſtal, which cover that immenſe 
plain. 

Alphonſo turned, and over a vaſt extent of 
ground, among rocks and gulfs, he ſaw, thrown up 
into the air, at equal heights and diſtances, innu- 

| merable 
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merable ſpouts of water, as ſrom prodigious foun- 
tains, and of various colours; ſome of a bright red, 
ſome of a dazzling white, others of pure and 
Iimpid water, but almoſt reaching to the very 
clouds (3). 

Alphonſo and Theliſmar could not be tired with 
ſo beautiful, ſo brilliant a fight, They admired 
many other phenomena in the ſame iſland, equal- 
ly curious; and, after having ſeen every thing 
it contained, of intereſting and uncommon, 
they re-embarked, and again returned for En- 
gland, where Alphonſo once more ſaw Dalinda, 
when the pains of abſence were forgotten, though 
the neceſlity of hiding it conſiderably abated his 


Theliſmar left England with inexpreſſible ſatiſ- 
faction, and at laſt embarked for Sweden, After 
ſo many travels, fo many perilous voyages, to ſee 
himſeif in his own country, in the midſt of his fa- 
mily and friends, was a delight not wad to be de- 
ſcribed. 

Here he had the pleaſure to find once more the 
virtuous Zulaſki, with whom he had lodged at the 
Azore iflands, and whoſe houſe was ſo miraculouſty 
caſt into the ſea, Theliſmar learnt, with joy, 


that the filial piety of this young man had made 


him the object of public admiration z that his So- 


vereign had heaped henefits upon him; that he had 


3 found 


0 
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found his miſtreſs faithful, and that he was married, 
and the happieſt of men. 

Theliſmar wiſhed to contemplate him in the 
boſom of his family; he there ſaw Zulaſki, 
with his father on one fide of him, his wife on 
the other, and his child, a beautiful boy, not two 


years old, on his knees. Oh Zulaſki ! ſaid Theliſ- 


mar, where is happineſs that may be compared to 
your's! The wife you doat on, the child you love, 
your wealth, your reputation, your pleaſures, your 
felicity, your glory, all, all the effects of your 
virtues, And your happineſs is ſtill the more pure, 
ſince it is too intereſting to incite envy, Thoſe 


qualities which are only brilliant have ever more 
enemies than admirers ; but thoſe which are the 


offspring of the heart obtain the ſuffrages of all. 
You cannot outſhine other men, without wound» 
ing their pride; whilſt you aſtoniſh them, you 
often irritate ; and, whenever you are perſona], you 
are aſſuming. Your ſon too, that tender object of 
your deareſt hopes, what may you not expect from 
him? Since, to make him worthy of yourſelf, to 
make him feel how extenſive are the ſacred duties 
of nature, you have only to relate your own 
ſtory. SE 

Alphonſo, more than ever a prey to diſquietude, 
concerning the fate of his father, and cheriſhing 


ſtill the fond hope of finding him in Ruſſia, told 


Theliſmar he was determined to go to Peterſburg. 
Eaſily 
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Eaſily imagining what Alphonſo's afflictions muſt 
be, ſhould he not find Don Ramirez there, The- 
liſmar determined not to abandon, but go with 
him, 

At Peterſburg they found Frederic, the old 
friend of Theliſmar, whom they had met in the 


iſland of Policandro: I am deſtined, ſaid Frederic, 


to ſhew you, and ſee in your company, extraordi- 
nary things; follow me, and you ſhall _ a 
palace of cryſtal. 

We know, ſaid Alphonſo, that you call a cavern 
formed by nature a palace. For this time, how- 
ever, replied Frederic, it is no play of words, but 
a real palace, built by men, according to the moſt 
regular rules of architecture. 

This aſſurance ſcarcely could perſuade Al- 
phonſo; therefore, to cure him of his incredu- 
lity, Frederic immediately took him to the mar- 
vellous palace. As ſoon as they came in fight 


of it, Alphonſo uttered an exclamation of ſur- 


prize ! He ſaw a real tranſparent palace, of beau- 
tiful architecture, apparently built of various co- 
loured cryſtal. 

Go on, ſaid Frederic, and your. amazement will 
be doubled, look at yonder battery. 

What do I behold ? cried ad aa Cannon 
too of cryſtal. 

The concert is going to begin in this enchanted 


caſtle, continued Frederic; you may go in, if you 
dare 
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dare enter a place which muſt, at leaſt, be the habi- 
tation of fairies, 

I am too much accuſtomed to them now, ſaid 
Alphonſo, to ſtand in fear of enchantments. 

So ſaying, he paſſed beneath the brilliant porti- 
coes of the palace; and, led by celeſtial harmony, 
came to a magnificent hall, the walls and columns 
of which, built of the ſame materials with the 
reſt, were, likewiſe, ornamented with garlands and 
feſtoons of roſes; the girandoles of cryſtal, which 
were placed in the angles of the hall, were filled 
W- BY with an infinite number of wax-lights, which, be- 
but WF ing reflected on every fide, produced a moſt daz- 
not WY zling brightneſs, 

But what ſtruck Alphonſo moſt was the beauty 
Al-W of the women, which he found aſſembled in this 
du- magic palace. He was in no danger of taking 
aar- them for fairies, they were clothed nearly as Ca- 
ight i lypſo, or the nymphs of Diana are painted; ſome- 
ſur- thing like Arethuſa, or the beauteous Atalanta; 
au- their robes were the ſpoils of animals, run down, 
co- WF or vanquiſhed in the chace ; their mantles, made of 
the ſkins of the ermine and the fox, hung from 
will their ſhoulders, faſtened with diamond claſps ; and, 
in theſe ſuperb habits, their charms effaced the 

non brightneſs of the habitation, 
Quitting this palace, Alphonſo was informed 
ated of the nature of the materials with which it was 
avs built; 
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melt! How is it poſſible to find ice thick enough 
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built; it was the ice taken from the river Ne. 
va (4). 
What, mamma, cried Cæſar, a palace of ice! 
Nothing is more certain! 
Filled with burning candles too, and yet not 


for ſuch a building ? Beſides, you ſaid the palace 
was of various colours. 

My notes will anſwer all theſe 1 

Oh dear, cried Pulcheria, how I long tc to read 
theſe notes | | 
You had reaſon, mamma, to tell us that Fairy 


3 
932 — Pw K—_—_C e — 6 


Tales are not ſo miraculous as your's ; but pray, 
dear mamma, continue your ſtory, we will not in-. 
terrupt you any more. p 
It is too late, ſaid Madame de Clémire, you ſhall T 
hear the reſt to-morrow. a 
The following evening Madame de Clemire thus 
continued the Hiſtory of Alphonſo. D 
All the enquiries of Alphonſo, relative to his fa- WW. 


ther, were as fruitleſs, in Ruſſia, as they had been b 
in England: overwhelmed with grief, he found, in 
the affections of a generous benefactor, the ole 
conſolations he was capable of receiving. Neither , 
duty nor the laws, ſaid Theliſmar, permit you to 
marry, without the conſent of your father; you. 
muſt, therefore, dear Alphonſo, ſubmit to your 
fate; all that depended upon you have you done 


to find him; now then you. muſt wait with reſig- 
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nation, till the age that you are allowed to diſpoſe 
pf yourſelf : you muſt henceforth be ſeparated 
from Dalinda, and ſee her no more till you receive 
her hand. You ſhall paſs this time in Sweden, 
in a houſe that appertains to me, and in which” 
J lived before my travels; I will conduct you 
there, and leave you alone, while I go to Stock- 
holm and join my family, We ſhall be ſepa- 
rated, but we ſhall inhabit the ſame country, and 
with the certitude of being for ever united in two 
years. | 


Te- 


Alas! ſaid Alphonſo, how cruel an exile, how 
ſevere a ſeparation will this be to me If Dalinda 
only knew my Jove——might I but hope her pity 
but J ſubmit to my fate; and oh ! may the 
pangs I ſhall ſuffer expiate my guilt ; may heaven, 
moved by my repentance, give me back a father 
who has cauſed me ſo many tears! 

Theliſmar left Peterſburg, and brought Al- 
phonſo to his deſtined retreat, It was an an- 
tique manſion, ſituated in a wild place, near Salſe- 
beriſt. 

Here then, ſaid Alphonſo, is the ſolitude in 
which I muſt paſs two long years; were it not 
for the cutting remembrance of my father and 
my faults, I might ſupport this rigorous exile with 
fortitude, but remorſe now will be my only com- 
panion. 
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Always preſerve, ſaid Theliſmar, this juſt re- | 
morſe; but be not vanquiſhed by it : induftriouſly F 
employ yourſelf in bringing that knowledge, the | 
elements of which I have given you, to perfection. 
I formerly promiſed you a treaſure, the value of 
which you are now capable of knowing; behol( 4 


thoſe ſhelves, thoſe books; behold there, my dear 
Alphonſo, an immortal work, which will more ex- 
tenfively inſtruct you in the ſecrets of nature, 1 
will ſtay with you a few days, and ſhew you the 


neighbourhood ; in theſe ſavage environs, you wil! 


find objects worthy to excite your curioſity, 

The next morning Theliſmar and the melan- 
choly Alphonſo were in their carriage by day- 
break. Theliſmar promiſed to ſhew him ſome- 
thing curious, but Alphonſo was too deeply pen- 
ſive to hope that any thing might divert his ſadneſs, 
After they had ridden about three miles, they came 
to a wild deſolate place, ſurrounded on all ſides by 
enormous mountains, | 

Here let us ſtop, ſaid Theliſmar. If I had not 
known your courage, Aiphonſo, I would not have 
brought you to this deſert, for our enterprize will 
be very perilous. Look here——Do you perceive 
various gulphs, on the other fide of thoſe rocks? 
Into the abyſs they lead to we muſt de- 
icend, 

As Theiiſmar ſpoke, two men of a fearful a 
pe ct approached; they were wrapped in long dif- 

4 mal 
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mal garments, with naked arms, and lighted torches - 


in their hands, 

Theſe are our guides, ſaid Theliſmar; here we 
muſt ſeparate ; we ſhall ſoon meet again, 

Accordingly he went with one of the men, and 
Alphonſo followed the other, who walked filently 
before. When they had gone a little way, Al- 
phonſo found himſelf on the brink 'of a pit ; he 
ſtopt, and ſaw, in the mouth of this abyſs, a kind 
of ſmall barrel, or baſket, ſuſpended in the air; 
into this bark the guide leapt, and Alphonſo fol- 
lowed z after which the guide, ſtill keeping the 
lighted torch in his hand, made his deep hollow 
voice reverberate down the gulph ; and, while its 
ſides ill ſhook with the ſound, their vehicle be- 
gan to deſcend, and an inviſible hand ſeemed to 
precipitate them into the deep bowels of the carth, 


Alphonſo looked upwards at the infinite firmament |, 


of heaven, which was an imperceptible point; 
this point itſelf preſently vaniſhed, and he only 


ſaw his ſtrange attendant, who ſeemed the very 


counterpart of the ferocious ferryman of hell, 

After travelling thus about a quarter of an hour, 
Alphonſo began to be aſtoniſhed at the length of 
the way, and the immenſe depth they had de- 
ſcended; when ſuddenly he heard a noiſe, which 
he preſently found to be impetuous torrents, 


daſhing and roaring round him, unſeen, on all 
| ſides, 
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ſides, and recalling to his imagination the fearful 


At laſt the vehicle ſtopped, he jumped out; 
Theliſmar came running again to join him, and, 
after walking a little way, Alphonſo was ſurprized 
by the ſudden appearance of light, He advanced, 
but not far; he ſtood motionleſs with amaze- 
ment: he found himſelf in the midſt of a vaſt and 
magnificent hall of ſilver, ſuſtained by pillars of 
the ſame meta}, round which were four ſpacious 
galleries; a brook of limpid water croſſed this hall 
and theſe galleries, while the ſumptuous edifice 
was lighted by an infinity of lamps and flambeaux, 
All is ſhining, all dazzles in- theſe ſubterranean 
regions; the lights are reflected and multiplied by 
the ſilver walls and vaults, and the cryſtal waters 
which wind along the hall. 

Alphonſo and Theliſmar entered the galleries, 
where they found crouds of people variouſly em- il; 
ployed ; farther on Alphonſo diſcovered houſes, Mc 
ſaw horſes and carriages paſs and repaſs ; and, MW 
moreover, to his inconceivable aſtoniſhment, per- My 

t 
c 


ceived a windmill. 
What! mamma, interrupted Caroline, a ſub- 
terranean town of filver, and in that town horſes, It. 
carriages and a windmill ! d. 
The town exiſts, at this moment, exactly as I WMtt 
have deſcribed : but let me finiſh my tale, my dear, Nec 
without father interruption, 


While 


* 
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While Theliſmar and Alphonſo were beholding 
theſe wonders, Theliſmar, ſhuddered, on remark- 
ing the lights began to burn blue. He looked up, 
and ſaw above his head a kind of whitiſh veil : he 
inſtantly took Alphonſo by the arm, dragged him 
down, and forced him to lie with his face upon 
the floor; at the ſame moment, a terrible and uni- 
verſal ſhriek reſounded through the vaults ; the 
lamps were all extinguiſhed, and to an illumination 
the moſt brilliant ſucceeded darkneſs the moſt hor- 
rid, which was yet augmented by a profound and 
utter ſilence, 4 | 

At laſt, in a few ſeconds, a noiſe was heard like 
the diſcharge of a cannon, when inſtantly every 
body roſe, and cried the danger is over; the lamps 
were re-lighted, and Theliſmar, turning towards 
Alphonſo, ſaid, death has paſſed over our heads, 
Such 1s the fearful peril to which men are often ex- 
poſed, in theſe profound deeps which avarice has 
dug. Alas! theſe unhappy people deprived of the 
chearful light of day, enjoy not the riches they 
wreſt from the boſom of the earth : miſery buries 
them in theſe tombs of terror, and, inſtead of parti- 
cipating the wealth that paſſes through their hands, 
they have ſcarcely enough to buy them food; their 
days are conſecrated to the moſt painful labours ; 
their health is deſtroyed, and their term of wretch- 
edneſs is ſhortened (5). 

VL, III. C ' How 
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How much, cried Alphonſo, you intereſt me 
in favour of theſe unfortunate victims! Poor un- 
happy creatures! But lock, added Alphonſo, what 
is the matter yonder, where that croud is aſ- 
ſembled! 

Alphonſo ran towards the other end of the gal- 
lery, and Theli'mar followed: they were told that 
one of the workmen, not having put out his light 
quick enough when the mephitic vapour diſcharged 
itſelt, was wounded, and that they were endea- 
vouring to give him aſſiſtance. 

Let us run, ſaid Theliſmar, I have a bottle in 
my pccket, which may be of ſervice to him per- 
haps. 

They made their way FRO: the croud with 
all the haſte thcy could : the unfortunate man was 
lying ſenſeleſs extended upon the ground : he is 
dead, ſaid one of his comrades, ſeeing I heliſmar 
advance, Alphonſo, with a compaſhonate heart, 
drew near; his eyes, dimmed by tears, were caſt to- 
wards the mournful object He ſhuddered !—ftart- 
ed back !—ſprang again towards him !—behe!d 
with diſtract'on in his countenance ! his blood 


- froze in his veins! his hair ſtood an end; and, as 


if a thunderbolt had ſtruck him, he fell ſpeechleſs 
and lifeleſs to the carth, 

Theliſmar flew to the ſuccour of Alphonſo; he 
gave orders to the people who ſurrounded the ſup- 
poſed dead man, and then had Alphonſo carried 

| 3 „ 
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into another gallery ; in about half a quarter of an 
hour Alphonſo gave ſome ſigns of life, and ſome 
time after came more to himſelf. 

Then it was that the moſt horrible deſpair was 
ſeen in his looks, and disfigured his feature 
It is my father, cried he ! 'tis he himſelf ! it is 
my father |! Barbarians, give me father ! 
conduct me to him! let me fee him! let me die 
by. bis fide In what place! Oh God in 
what dreadful flate have I found him ! But he 
is dead! And do I exiſt! Have I enjoyed the 
light of heaven, while my father has uttered groans 
in this place of death” and terrors ! Leave me, 
continued he, puſhing Theliſmar from him, with 
wild ferocity in his eyes ; fly a monſter unworthy 
to reviſit the day. I ronounce happineſs, the 
world, and the bleſſed ſun. This cave ſhall be 
my tomb, as it 1s, alas ! that of my moſt wretched 
father; in death at leaſt we ſhall be united ! 

During this ſcene of diſtraction, Alphonſo in 
vain endeavoured to eſcape from the arms of his 
friend : Forbear, cried Theliſmar ! Forbear, Al- 
phonſo! Knoweſt thou me not? ſeeſt thou me 
not ? heareſt thou not my voice? 

I ſee no one but my father: I hear no voice but 
the voice of nature, whoſe" cries read my very 
heart, 

Yet be calm; yet hear me: if ycu are cettain 

C 2 you 
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you are not deceived, if it be your father, you yet 
may hope. 

Almighty Providence! Is he—is he alive? 

His hurt is not mortal. 

Eternal Father of mercies, cried Alphonſo, 
falling on his knees, and raiſing his claſped hands 
to heaven, Oh God of boundleſs pity, hear me 
Have compaſſion on my pangs, my remorſe, my 
deſpair, and give me back my father ! 

Compoſe you ſpirits, Alphonſo, 

Oh let us run; deign, Theliſmar, to guide my 
ſteps z let us fly. 

No; at preſent it is improper ; ſuch an inter- 


view mignt be fatal. 


But is he alive? Do you aſſure me he lives? 
1 do-—] am certain that, though apparently, 
he is not, really, dead. I gave orders they ſhould 
carry him out of the pits into the air, and he is 
gone. 
Has he revived! Has he "WER Oh Theliſ- 
mar, do not deceive me. 
Alphonſo! Is not my word ſacred !/—I have 
ſent him to my houſe, and muſt follow to aſſiſt. 
To your houſe ! My father at the houſe of The- 
liſmar, and alive! 
I haye ordered them to carry him in our carri- 
> 
© let us fly! 
Theliſmar 


nar 
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Theliſmar and Alphonſo immediately left the 
gallery, called their guides, and were drawn out of 
the pit; they were obliged to return on foot, but 
they were met half way by the horſes and 
ſervants of Theliſmar. Alphonſo eagerly queſ- 
tioned the domeſtics concerning his father, but 


received only vague and unſatisfaftory anſwets : his 


doubts and ſuſpicions again revived, till his fears 
became inſupportable, 


At laſt they got home, and Alphonſo in vain en- 


deavoured to follow Theliſmar into the fick man's 


chamber. You are not ſuffi-iently maſter of your- 


felf, ſaid Theliſmar; if the ſtranger is your father, 
you ſhall ſee him to-morrow ; but. give me leave 
to inform him properly ficſt, and prevent the con- 
ſequences which elſe might ſucceed. e 
Alphonſo, obliged to ſubmit, paſſed the day in 
anxiety and trouble too violent to be- deſcribed. 
Unable, however, any longer to ſupport his incerti- 


tude, he reſolved to hide his intentions from Theliſ- 


mar, and viſit his father when every body was gone 


to reſt, Accordingly, about midnight, he went 


to the chamber-door of the ſick perſon, and know- 
ing the bed was placed ſo that he might enter the 


chamber without being ſeen, he ſoftly opened 


the door, With trembling ſteps he entered the 
room, and, as he entered, heard the voice of Don 
Ramirez; his ſenſations were ſo ſtrong he could 
ſcarcely ſupport himfelf : but, alas! what were his 

C3 feelings. 
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what do II ſee! thy ſon, Alvarez, arms Alphonſo 
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feelings at hearing his father's diſcourſe, who was 
raving in a fit of delirium | 
Alvarez ! Alvarez! cried aloud the wretched 


Don Ramirez, come Come, Alvarez, and drag 


me from this abyſs of terrors into which thou haſt 
piunged me! Pity my pangs ; look, ' behold my 
miſery. But how may thy eyes penetrate from the 
heights of heaven to the bowels of the earth? 
How dreary is this gulph, it contains the tomb of 
thy wife and ſon There! Ay, there they 
are | I ſee their pale ſhades! Behold how they me- 
nace. See, ſee, how they purſue. me !——And 
muſt it be for ever thus ?——But look; mercy 


with a poniard ; behuld ! he is going to revenge 
thee; now he firikes, now he pierces my heart 
—Stop, my ſon, is it for thee to puniſh a father! 
Wilt thou kill me firſt, and then abandon me? 


Ah, come at leaſt and receive my laſt ſigh, take 


my bleſſing ere I go ! 

| Alphonſo, unable longer to contain, was going 
to caſt himſelf in his - father's arms; but the 
watchful Theliſmar appeared, caught hold of him, 
and, in ſpite of his cries and reſiſtance, tore him 
from the chamber, | 
A phyſician whom Theliſmar had ſent for 
came; at firſt he was doubtful; but in a few hours 
Don Ramirez became more calm, his delirium 


was gone, and the phyſician pronounced him out 
| > of 
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of danger: the tranſports of Alphonſo's joy could 
now be only equilled by his late exceſs of grief; 
and, as ſoon as his hopes for his father were con- 
firmed, his tenderne's and obedience to Theliſmar 
returned. During the laſt few hours, Theliſmar 
for the firſt time had found him unjuſt, obſtinate, 
and headſtrong ; but no ſooner was he aſſured of 
his father's ſafety than he became- more ſubmiſhve, 
reaſonable, and tender than ever, towards his be- 
ne factor. 

As ſoon as Don Ramirez heard he was at the 
houſe of Theliſmar, he inſtantly aſked, with an 
exclamation of ſurprize, for Alphonſo; and it was 
now impoſſible any longer to defer the interview: 
Thel:ſmar therefore ſought for, and brought him 
into the chamber of Don Ramirez. Alphonſo, agi- 
tat-d, hoping, fearing, bathed in tears, ran and fell 
on his knees by his father's b:d-fide, whoſe arms 
were extended to receive him, 

Oh 'my father! cried Alphonſo, dear author of 
my being Are you given back to me at laſt? 
and will you receive your guilty fon again? Ah! 
ſurely you read my hea t, or you could not: you 
there behold my repentance,” my remorſe, my love! 


——Yes, my father, my life hereafier ſhall be 


conſecrated to you. I wiſh exiſtence only to re- 
pair my faults, to obey, to make you happy. 
On ſpeak to me, my father, let me hear the ſound 


of a voice ſo revered; confirm my pardon with 
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your lips; and oh! may it give me back the re- 
poſe I had loft, and which I never could have en- 
joyed without you. 

Is it not an illuſion ? at laft, ſaid Don Ramirez. 
It is Alphonſo ? is it my ſon that I preſs to my bo- 
ſom ?—I accuſe thee not of thy errors and my 
wretchedneſs, both were equally-mine; but heaven 
is appeaſed, and we are again united; again I fee 
thee, and all my ſufferings are repaid. 

The weakneſs of Don Ramirez would not ſuffer 


bim to ſpeak any more: he became pale, and his 


head, heavy and helpleſs, dropped on the cheek 
of his ſon. Alphonſo, terrified inſtantly ran for 
the phyſician, who brought Don Ramirez to him- 
ſelf again; but forbad any more ſuch converſations 
for the preſent, 
This meeting did not forward the recovery of 
Don Ramirez. However, in a few days he was 
capable of fitting up, and Alphonſo then related 


to him all bis adventures. Don Ramirez gave a 


thouſand tokens of his gratitude to Theliſ- 
mar, and as ſoon as he was quite well, he alſo 
would relate his hiſtory. He confeſſed all his 
faults without reſerve, and the whole circum. 


ſtance of the hiſtory of Alvarez, the virtuous 
Portugueſe hermit, whom he had met with on 


Mont-Serrat. 
When he came to the N of the flight of 


Alphonſo, he thus continued his tale: | 
« The 
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+ The departure of my ſon grieved me ſo much 
the more, inaſmuch as it was ' impoſſible not to 
look upon it as a juſt puniſhment inflicted by 
heaven, and the effect of the imprecations be- 
fore pronounced againſt me, by a wretched 
father. Alas! ſaid I, how equitable are the 
decrees of Providence! I made an ill uſe of 
power and fortune, and heaven has deprived 
me of both. My deteſted ambition - robbed the 
unhappy Alvarez of a wife and ſon; and the 
wrath divine has, at laft, ſtripped me of the only 
comfort which could ſupply the want of the 
reſt; my ſon, my ſole hope, Alphonſo aban- 
dons me; and, though thus arrived at the height 


of my miſery, I have not a right even to com- 


plain. Fate has done me no Mi it is all my 
own work | 

«© Thus did I weep over my deſtiny, and thus 
was I obliged to admire Omnipotent Juſtice, by 
which I was purſued, | 

„] learnt, after diligent enquiries, my ſon had 
taken the route to Cadiz. I could not, how- 
ever, follow him immediately, as was my inten- 
tion and defire ; detained at Grenada by a vio- 
lent fever, I was as obliged there to remain for fix 


weeks. 


Though I could not t hope to find my ſon at 
Cadiz, I ſtill perſiſte] in my deſiga of going 


there, from a ſuppoſition t iat J migtt get f- 
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de ther intelligence, When I came to Loxe I put 

* upat an inn, where, after the deſcription I gave 

of my ſon, and the anſwers of the inn-keeper, 

& could not doubt of his having paſſed ſome hours 
jn the ſame place. | | 
_ « Fatherly fondneſs made me deſirous of ſleep- 
„ ing in his chamber; every part of which I ex- 
* amined with great care and anxiety. I perceived 

« ſome Portugueſe characters cut on the glaſs; 

« J could not miſtake the hand of Alphonſo, 
« and in a ſingle couplet I ſaw the name of Da- 
linda three times repeated, The ſame name 
« was written too upon the walls; the circum- 

« ſtance ſtruck me, and I entered it in my tablets, 
„ When I came to Cadiz, I enquired both 

« for Alphonſo and Dalinda ; but they were 

© names totally unknown to every body that heard 

„ them, At laſt, however, I heard a young 
«© Portugueſe, who had carefully concealed his 


. « name and birth, had paſſed ten days at Cadiz 
Rl « with a young lady, whom it was ſuſpected he 
"al « had run off with, and that the two fugitives 
Wh were gone to France, there, as it was ſuppoſed, 


* 


« to reſide. | 8 
« ] did not doubt but my fon was the Portugueſe 


| 

: | «« jn queſtion, and that the young lady was Dalin- 
| « da, with whom I had diſcovered Alphonſo was 
| « in love; I reſolved, therefore, to go to France; 


1 « but it Was firſt neceſſary I ſhould viſit Liſbon 5 
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ic to receive the money due upon my penſion,” and 
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I then departed for Paris. 


« After much time and many parns ſpe at in 
ſearching, I traced at liſt the fugitives, con- 
cerning whom I had heard at Cadiz; and the 
reſult of all my cares and diſcoveries was, I 


found two perſons to whom I was abſolutely 


unknown, I had hitherto been ſupported by the 
hope of finding my ſon; and, when I loſt a hope 
ſo dear to my heart, I drooped an) fell into the 
moſt melancholy ſtate of deſpair. Totally de- 
tached from the world, I found the project of 
quitting it never to return, and burying myfelf 
in the ſame ſolitude which the virtuous Alvarez 
had choſen, 
« Arrived at Mont-Serrat, 1 went immediately 
to the grotto of Alvarez, but, alas! the ve- 
nerable old man approached the term of his 
exiſtence; J found him on the brink of the 
grave, 
„He received me, however, with that unalter- 
able bounty by which his actions were charac- 
terized ; I told him my misfor:unes, and he 
liſtened with tenderneſs to the recital, Mayeſt 
thou find, ſaid he, in this peaceable aſylum, 
comforts that ſhall aſſunge tby griefs ; if thou 
wilt remain 1n this grotto, thou wi't ſcon enjoy 
it without a rival; and oh! in abandoning it to 
C 6 e thee 
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4c thee, would to heaven I could leave thee alſo the 
« tranquillity I enjoy. 

© Such was my reception with Alvarez. With 
& new aſtoniſhment I viewed a virtue ſo perfect; 
« far from finding that his preſence augmented | 
« my uneafineſs and remorſe, I found myſelf leſs | 
« agitated in his company, received an inex- 
* preſſible delight in liſtening to, looking at, 
« and aſſiſting him; my affection for him was 
© every inſtant redoubled, and I would willingly 
* have prolonged his life at the expence of my 
* own, 

& had not at firſt related to him the particus 
* lars of my misfortunes; I had only told him, 
te that my ſon had run from me; that IJ knew 
&« not what was become of him, and that, from 
« ſome miſtaken informations, I had vainly ſought 
« for him in France. Alvarez afterwards begged 
«© me to be more preciſe ; and then mentioned, 
ce among other things, the two Portugueſe verſes 
„J had found on the window of the inn, at 
i « Loxe, 
113 4 Scarcely had I pronounced the name of Da- 
48 « linda, before I was interrupted by Alvarez. 
% Go, ſaid he, and look in that cheſt of drawers - 
« for the book, in which, during theſe laſt ten 
% years, I have written the names of ſuch 
„ « ſtrangers as have come to viſit the hermitage. 
1 ; « I flew 
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J flew as directed, brought the book, and Al- 
« yarez found the following memorandum : 

« This twentieth of June, I have received a 
« viſit from a Swediſh family; the father ſpeaks 
« tolerable Portugueſe, has charmed me by his 
„knowledge and ſimplicity of manners; he is 
&© going to Spain, embarks at Cadiz for Africa, 
« and his name is Theliſmar : his daughter is re- 
* markable for her beauty and modeſty, Her 
e father deſired her to ſhew me ſome landſcapes 
« of her own drawing, and ſhe took a book from 
&© her pocket, in which were ſeveral, all deſigned 
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Js after nature, except one, which ſhe had done 
n, from memory, and which was certainly the beſt 
. &© and prettieſt among them: it was a repreſenta» 
mM e tion of the Fountain of Love, in the province of 


ht „% Beira, The name of this young lady is Da- 

ed & linda, | 

d, This note cleared up all my doubts, and gave 

ſes &© me the firſt joyous ſenſation I had felt ſince 'I 

at © returned from France; for, though I had ſtill 
e cauſe enough to be very uneaſy, I cow had diſ- 


Ja- © covered ſome certain intelligence, by the help | 
ez, of which I might hope to find my ſon, | 
ers „% Alvarez farther informed me, Theliſmar had | 
ten &« ſaid he intended to travel four years, before he | 


ach © returned to Sweden; for which reaſon, ſaid 
ge- © Alvarez, if your fon is with him, it will be two 
ew „ years 
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years longer ere you ſee him again; nor can 
you hope to hear any thing of Alphonſo, except 


by going to Sweden. 
« No, Alvarez, ſaid I, I will not now abandon 


you 1n helpleſs age; you offered an afylum to 


your proſecutor, adviſed him, conſoled; and | 
deigned to accept his little ſervices : ſuch mag- | 


nanimity, while it doubles my repentance, di- 
miniſhes the dreadful terrors of my guilt: 
when Alvarez is no longer angry with me, I 
hope 'the avenging God, who purſues me, will 
be appeaſed And yet, alas! I am indebted 
to religion only for this forgivenefs: could 
your heart be reconciled, and become a part 
of mine, I ſhould then hope for heaven's pro- 
tection. | 

« My eyes were filled with tears as I ſpoke ; 
and Alvarez, with a look of moſt affectionate 
tenderneſs, anſwered, And is it poſhble that my 
friendſhip ſhould ſoften thy chagrin, and calm 
the cruel agitation of thy foul !——Well 
be ſatisfied——1 accept thy hand, thy friendly 
ſuccours; yes, the hand of Don Ramirez ſhall 
cloſe the eyes of Alvarez. 


 « The virtuous old man could no longer retain 


cc 


cc 


LY 


his tears, while I but too forcibly felt what 
the cutting remembrance muſt be, which then 


offered itſelf to his imagination ; at the very 
«© moment 
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c moment he aſſured me of his friendſhip, the un- 
& fortunate old man wept for his ſon. 

„% The night after this converſation, Alvarez 
« feeling himſelf more oppreſſed than uſual, wiſhed 
« to riſe ; he leaned on my arm, and went into 
« his garden: he fat down, the moon's rays 
« ſhone upon his countenance ; and, while their 
« ſilver light increaſed his paleneſs, they gave 
„ him a mild, an affecting, an auguſt ſerenity ; 
7 &« he raiſed his eyes and hands to heaven, and for 
1 | ©f 2 few moments ſeemed abſorbed in a kind 
a |< of trance; then afterwards turning towards 


| 4 60 me — i 
« Oh thou, ſaid he, who for three months paſt 


& « haſt paid me every attention, performed every 
« office of filial piety, receive in theſe my laſt 

1 60 moments the little I have to leave, receive the 

i « paternal benediction of a father. 

(i « Oh my father! cried I, bowing at his feet, 

In “ my revered, my venerable father, what is it you 


% announce? 

« Yes, replied Alvarez, with a feeble voice, 
& thou ſoon ſhalt loſe a father whom religion 
© hath given thee; in an inſtant, my fon 1 ſhall 
* appear in the preſence of that eternal Being, in 


. * whem clemency and benevolence are the ſub- 
vi © limeſt attribute Oh God! continued Al. 
ery * varez, dropping on his feeble knees beſide me 
ent . — God, my Creator and my Judge! the 
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« awful moment approaches in which the moſt 
«© yirtuous of men ought to dread thy juſtice 
« yet I dare rely upon thy mercy——1 have a 
c heart to pardon behold in whoſe arms I ex- 
4 pire——behold for whom my tears now flow, 


c for whom I implore thy pity ; hear, Oh God! | 
« the groans of Don Ramirez ; his ſoul is not | 


& hardened in fin, it feels, it repents, it is able 
© to elevate itſelf even to thee——finiſh the puri- 
& fication of his heart, remove the film from his 
t eyes, give back his ſon, reſtore him to happi · 
6“ neſs and peace — Oh deign to hear the laſt 
« prayer of Alvarez 
% As he ended, his head gently reclined -upon 
& my boſom, while my tears bathed his placid 
& face——Alas! his parting breath was ſpent in 
«© prayer——Alvarez was no more. 
© All the grief which the loſs of a beloved 
6 and reſpectable parent could give I experienced 
& in loſing Alvarez, I taſted, however, already 
ec the fruits of the ſolemn and affecting benediction 
he had beſtowed; for, when I remembered his 
& jaſt words, I no longer ſuppoſed myſelf a devoted 
& victim to the wrath divine, and the ſweeteſt 
& hopes ſucceeded to the black mann. of 
© remorſe. | | 
Within the ſmall circumference ef the hum- 
te ble retreat of Alvarez, by the ſide of a fountain, 
46 and beneath a ſhade of Olives, I raiſed, with 
«+ * 


ain, 
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© my own hands, the ruſtic tomb, in which are 
« depoſited the precious remains of the moſt vir- 
t“ tuous of men, 

« This duty fulfilled, my firſt wiſh was to 
cc depart for Sweden; but money was neceſſary 
« to undertake ſo long a voyage; and I wrote to 
c“ Portugal to inform them I was ſtill in exiſtence, 
&« and was obliged to travel to the north; begging 
« they would ſo far favour me as to pay my pen» 
„% ſion two years in advance; my petition 
% was accordingly granted. I went for the laſt 
« time to the ſhade of Olives, where ſlept the 
peaceful bones of Alvarez - watered the graſs 
with my tears, and wept over the flowers that 
& grew around his tomb. After which I quitted 
* Mont-Serrat and Spain, and took the route to 
Sweden. 

„As ſoon as I came to Stockholm, my fil 
* enquiry was to know if Theliſmar had returned; 
I learnt he was not expected in leſs than a year, 
that his wife and daughter were net with him, 
* and that they reſided at a country-houſe near 
* Salſeberiſt, I was preparing to go thither, 
* when I was informed a perſon named Frederic, 
* an intimate friend of Theliſmar's, who had 
* travelled with him, was every day expected at 
Stockholm. 

„ Determined, as ſoon as I heard this, to ſee 
the perſon thus deſcribed, I continued ſome 
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few months longer at Stockholm : at laſt he 
arrived, I ſaw him, ſpoke to him without mak- 
ing myſelf known, queſtioned him concerning 
Theliſmar, and learnt, beyond a doubt, Alphonſo : 
ſtill exiſted, and that Providence had graciouſly|# 
placed. hin under the ſafeguard of Religion and, 
Virtue. | 15 
&« Coavinced my ſon was ſtill alive, I felt more ; 
forcibly thai: ever the unhappineſs of having 
been thus abandoned: alas! I knew not his 
repentance, his grief; I was ignorant of ht 
having written to me, Having been only a ma- 
ment as it were at Liſbon, ſince his departure, 
and not having once returned to the province 
of Beira, I had received none of his letters, 
which are now moſt probably loſt, 

Frederic not being able to tell me where 
Theliſmar then was, I determined to go to 
Salſeberiſt; but I found neither the charming 
Daiinda, whom I defired ſo much to ſee, not 
her mother there: I was inſormed they wer: 
gone abroad, and were to return to Salſeberiſt, 
with Theliſmar. I went to the houſe, and en: 
quired of the ſervants, who aſſured me 'T heli: 
mar had always inhabited that ſolitary manſion; 
that they were in expectation of his arrival, 
which they ſuppoſed would be ſome time within 
three months, I therefore determined to remain 
at Salſeberiſt. 1 | 


* 


« ] liyes 
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& ] lived here entirely unknown, my project 
„ being to wait my ſon's arrival, throw myſelf 

„ unexpectedly in his way, and fee what effect 
„ this firſt interview would produce, If his heart 
was not in ſympathy with mine, it was my reſo- 
<< lution entirely to leave him, and end my ſorrow- 
ful days at the tomb of Alvarez. 

© Theliſmar, however, did not arrive; above 
a year had glided away in expectations which 
every day became more and more inſupport- 
able. I intended to write to Portual, and make 
% known the place to which I was retired, as well 
& as to aſk payment of my penſion, when I fell ill; 
“% burning fever deprived me for ſeveral days of 


5. « the uſe of reaſon, during which time a diſnoneſt 
& ſervant robbed me, and carried off all the money 
ere and clothes I poſſeſſed. 

% The man where I lodged had the kemanity 
ine“ to conceal this affair from me, till ſuch time as 
15 © my health was entirely re-eſtabliſhed, he then 
\cr: informed me of my misfortune, I ſubmitted 
iſt without a murmur to my deſtiny, and conſidered 
en this as a means which heaven offered to complete 


i che expiation of my crimes. 

* This idea called up all my fortitude, and I 
* Jearnt that a peaceable and quiet reſignation 
his could better ſuſtain misfortune than even hope 
* itſelf, IT wrote to Liſbon, and whilſt I waited 
for an anſwer, which I have not yet received, I 
ved determined 
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determined to ſupport myſelf, by aſking employ. 


* ment in the fiiver mines, which was granted, | 
& and in which abyſs I have been buried thre: 


% months,” 
Don Ramirez ended, and Alphonſo, whorll 
tears had more than once interrupted the ſorrow{ulſl 


tale, threw himſelf at his father's feet with every 


expreſſion, - every mark of repentance, gratitude, Þ 


and affection, which the beſt and nobleſt mini 


could feel. Don Ramirez, at the height of hap. 
pineſs, claſped his ſon in his arms, and bathed him 
with his tears, while Theliſmar, in a rapture of 
ſilence, beheld the moving ſcene, 

At laſt Alphonſo, Don Ramirez, and Theliſ: 
mar, departed for Stockholm. Alphonſo now 
ſaw the lovely Dalinda, and made himſelf large 
amends, for the painful filence to which he had 
been ſo long condemned; and Dalinda, in learn- 
ing that ſhe had been five years beloved, learnt 
alſo the power which honour- and gratitude had 
over her loyer, Then it was that Alphonſe 
applauded himſelf for having fo faithfully kept 
his word: by this virtuous effort he had en- 
tirely gained the friendſhip and heart of Da- 
linda. | 

The happy Alphonſo received the hand of Da- 
linda, and by his virtues and conduct juſtified 
the choice and affection of the generous Thelil- 


mar; the wrongs he had done his father he expi- 
ated 


1 
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„ted by an unbouned attachment and ſubmiſſion, 
ed, nd the moſt tender attentions, They lived al- 
«| ays in the ſame houſe, and it became his glory 
ad felicity to fulfil the extenſive duties of nature, 
of BS&-:titude, and friendſhip. Thus did he conſtitute 
Full Loe happineſs of his father, his benefactor, and his 
Pear Dalinda. ; 
de What mamma, ſaid Caroline, is the ſtory of Al- 
in nonſo finiſhed ? 

And the converſation of this evening, as well as 
he ſtory, anſwered Madame de Clemire, as ſhe 
oſe from her ſeat. 

Oh, what a pity !—but the notes? 

We will begin to read them to-morrow, 

How I 4s long to ſee theſe notes 

Well you may, they are much more intereſting 
an my tale; but at- preſent bed is the * :operelt 
lace, 

The next day Madame de Clémire aſked her 
ildren whether they thought ſhe had fulfilled 


onlocr promiſe, to write a ſtory as miraculous as a 
kePFairy Tale, the marvellous of which ſhould yet be 
ene. | | 

Da Oh yes, mamma, replied Caroline; and, ſince 


ere are ſo many extroardinary and curious things 


D nature, you may be certain we ſhall not ſeek 
fied e miracles we delight to hear of in Fairy Tales 


y more, 


By 
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By reading books which ſhall inſtruct you, ſaid M 
Madame de Clemire, you will learn many other | 
things as ſurprizing as thoſe I have ſelected. Had q 
I uſed all the extracts I have made, the hif- 1 
tory of Alphonſo would have been in two volumes, 
and a better work; for, in order to abridge it, 1 
was obliged to omit incidents which would have] 
better connected the different parts, as well as anf 
infinity of curious phænomena. Yet my extracts 
contain nothing but well avouched facts. I have 
rejected not only ſuch as appeared fabulous, but 
even doubtful. Had I been leſs ſcrupulous, [ 
ſhould have told you of à village where all the 
inhabitants became idiots at eighteen; of a Vir. 
ginian apple, which may not be eaten without 
the loſs of rez/on for a certain ſpace of time; of 
a tree, the boughs of which, though green, 
give as much light as a flambeaux (a); of an 
animal half a league long (6). &c. I might 
have deſcribed a thing much better atteſted, and 
much leſs fabulous; ſuch as Theliſmar on the 
troubled ocean, commanding the elements, and 
calming the tempeſt (7). But I had no need to 
adopt any thing doubtful, ſince I have been obliged 
to leave out a multitude of the miracles of nature, 
all inconteſſible: add to which, there is yet 1 


ai) See Geographie Phyſique, by M. VAhbbe Sauri, 
Tom. I. | 
- multitude 
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multitude of which I am ignorant. Judge, there- 
fore, what pleaſure a tale of this Kind would have 
? given, had it been written by a very learned per- 
Jon. 
It ſeems, for example, ſaid the Abbé to 
adame de Clemire, you might have made 
omething more of the phænomena electricity af- 
ords, either in the courſe of the ſtory or in the 
otes. 

I could do nothing better in that hit I af- 
ure you, anſwered Madame de Clemire : and that 
or a very good reaſon: I am ignorant of ex- 
perimental philoſophy, a courſe of which I have 
gone through, like many others, and, like many 


Vir dthers, am not much the wiſer, Fr 
oui But, replied the Abbe, had you judged me ca- 
of 


dable, I ſhould have undertaken this part of the 
otes with pleaſure, 


g al My dear Abbe, anſwered Madame de Clemire, 
gui woman ought never to ſuffer a man to add a 
1 ingle word to her writings; if ſhe does, the man 
the 


e conſults, let him be who he may, will always 
aſs for the original inventor, and ſhe will be 
cccuſed of putting her name to the works of 
dthers. One may be a very good woman, yet a 
ery bad writer, but not were one to t:ke the 
redit of other people's labours; one ought there» 
Ore, carefully to avoid whatever might give room 


o ſo injurious an accuſation, Scircely has there 
been 
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been one woman ſucceſsful in her writings, and 
not accuſed of this kind of baſeneſs. Mademdoi- 
ſelle de Luſſan had three aſſiſting friends. Lof- 
ferre (a) the Abbe de Bois-Morand, and Baudet de 


Fylly. It has been faid, been written, and is ſtill 


believed, that Laſſerre wrote ' Hifloire de la 
Comteſſe de Gondez ; the Abbe de Bois-Morand, 
Les Anecdotes de la Cour de Philippe Auguſte, and 
Baudot de Jully, Les H:/toires de Charles VI. d 
Louis XI. and La Revolution de Naples (b). The 
works of Madame de la Fayette are given to Se. 
gratis; thoſe of Madame de Tencin (c) to M, 
de Pont-de-Veyle, her nephew. The tragedies 
of Mademoiſelle Bernard, which where played with 
ſucceſs, are attributed to MH. de Fontenelle, her 
friend; and thoſe of Mademoiſelle Barbier, are 
ſuppoſed to be the productions of the Abbe Pelle. 


grin (d). 


{a} He has written ſeveral operas. 

{b) Mademoiſelle Luſſan has written many other works, 
This celebrated lady was generally thought to be the natural 
daughter of Prince Thomas of Savoy, Count de Soiflons, 
and brother to the famous Prince Eugene. She died in 1758, 
aged 75 years and fix months. 

ſe Madame de Tencin, Canoneſs of Neuville, and ſiſter 
to Cardinal Tencin, was five years a nun, in the convent of 
Montfleuri, in Dauphiny ; but ſhe recanted her vows, and left 
the convent. She died at Paris in 1749, aged 68. 

- (4) What is moſt remarkable, men of letters have, by 
their writings, given weight to theſe accuſations. I find 


T heie, 


He 
de ] 
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de $ 
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Theſe, and many other ſimilar examples 
ought, in my opinion, to prevent women from 
conſulting men concerning their works, and from 


celebrated women, of all ages, falſly accuſed, and no one 
ready to defend them. It is, nevertheleſs, very true, that 
many authors owe their ſucceſs to ideas and ſubjects taken 
from the works of women, Not to mention Louiſe Abbé 
to whom La Fontaine is indebted for one of his moſt beau- 
tiful fables (La Folie & Þ Amour) and which this good man 
ſtole, without ſcruple, or without ſaying a word of the theft; 
the works of Mademoiſelle Scuderi, Mademoiſelle de Luſ- 
ſan, Madame de Gomez, Mademoiſelle de la Force, and 
many others, have given birth to a multitude of operas, co- 
medies, and even tragedies. Nay, more, it is from the work 
of a female that M. de Voltaire has taken the ſubject of 
his tragedy of Tancrede; a romance, entitled Le C:mteſe 
de Sa voie, written by Madame la Comteſſe de Fontaine. 
are At the time that this work appeared, M. de Voltaire ad- 
Je- (deſſed ſome veries to Madame de Fontaine, among which 
are the following : 
Quel Dieu vous a donne ce langage eachanteur ? 
La force, & la delicateſſe 
La ſimplicité, la nobleſſe, 

ks. Que Fenelon ſeul avoit joint, &c. + 

ural BY He would have been more juſt not to have equalled Madame 
de Fontaine to Fenelon, but have acknowledged, in the pre- 
7.55, N face to his tragedy, he had taken the plot from La Comt eſſe 
de Savoie. Madame de Fontaine died in * 


ſiſter 
it of + What God has given ſuch enchantment to your words ? 
| left The delicate, the ſtrong, 
The fimple, and ſublime, 
„ by Which Feaclon alone could unite, &c. 
find vol. 11, D forming 
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forming any intimate connections with men of 3 
letters. . I 

This concluſion hurt the ſelf.- love of tha Abbe, 
And ſo, madam, ſaid he, with a forced ſmile, 1 
if ever you ſhould become an author, and print 4 
your works, you would not conſult any per- 
_ ſon. | 
Pardon me, replied Madame de Clemire, I 
ſhould ſeek to know the truth, and not vainſ 
compliments or flattery. I ſhould read them, not 
to a company of wits or ſtrangers, but to my own 
family.; and were they to give ſigns of ſleepineſs, 
or being weary, I ſhould wiſely profit by this cri- 
ticiſm, which, in my apprehenſion, is more cer. 
tain than any other. 

The Abbe was piqued, and made no reply; 


Madame de Clémire, therefore, changed the con- t 
verſation, and the children returned to the tale they 
had juſt heard. | 


How happy was Alphonſo, mamma, ſaid Czſzr, 
to have an opportunity of ſeeing ſo many extraor- 
dinary things; when I am old enough, I ſhall tra- 
yel, too, with my father, and ſee ſtrange trees and 
fingular animals, 

A- propos of ſingular animals, interrupted Ma 
dame de Clemire, I have a number of them in my 
extracts, which are not mentioned in my tale; one | 
of them I juſt now. recollect, do you n to hear i Cle 


. deſcribed? - | rad 
O des 


tel 
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O dear, yes mamma, if you pleaſe. | 
Imagine, then, a hairy monſter, of a yellow 
caſt, with eight legs, each of which is armed with 


two large claws, and each containing a mo ſt 


ſponge ; beſides theſe eight legs, this moũſter has 
ſomething like two hands, with which it ſeizes 
its prey. Argus-like, its head is covered with 
eyes, for 1t has eight, which are circularly ranged 
in front, while two pair of horrible pincers, arm- 
ed with ſharp claws, ſeem to iſſue from its 
mouth, 

Oh ! what a hideous and extraordinary monte 
that is ! | 

There are many others, Mil more 1 a 
would you believe nature produces creatures which 
are increaſed by cutting them; that the ſame crea- 
ture cut into eight, ten, twenty, . thirty, or forty 
parts, is ſo many times multiplied ? 

Mamma! Is that poſſible? 7 

The name of that creature is not difficult to di- 
vine, ſaid the Abbe. 

But what is the other, added Pulcheria, can you 
tell that ? 

I confeſs, faid the Abbe, that the deſcription your. 
mamma has given of it is abſolutely enigmatical to 
me, 


It is not the leſs exact, anſwered Madame de 


Clemire ; I may have ſuppreſſed ſome of its cha- 


racteriſtics, equally neceſſary. to be known, but 
D 2 thoſe 
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thoſe J have given are ſufficiently ſtriking, to make J 
ſuch as have read its natural hiſtory recollect what 

I mean, 

In what country is this mon; Fer found, mam. 
ma? 

It is very common in France; ave, and Burpua j 
dy. Vou have ſeen it here a thou:and times a 
Champcery. ; 

Nay, mamma, I aſſure you, I have nerve: 
feen any ſuch thing — Pray tell us what it 1: 
called, 

A ſpider (a) (8). 

A ſpider! I ſhould never have thought of a pi. 
der. How can a ſpider have eight eyes, a moift 
ſponge between its claws, and pincers at the fide 
of its mouth ? q 

Had you ever examined a ſpider, with the micro- Þ 
ſcope, you would have perſedtly ciſtinguiſhed all 
theſe particulars, and you may ſee them, even with ©: 
the naked eye, on a large ſpider, | 

J will aſk Auguſtin to bring me large ſpiders, * 

for I muſt ſee their ſponges, pincers, and eight C 


eyes. th 
And I will read you the natural hiſtory of ſpiders, Ml 
which, I am ſure, will very much amuſe you, and inf bir 


which you will find many 3 circum- 
ſtances. 


fs) The domeſtic ſpider. 


at 
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And what 1s the name of the other creature, 
mamma, which multiplies by being divided! 

The freſh water polypus (9). 

Oh! I do not know that; it is not to be fond 
in this country ; and I think it is much more cu- 
rious than the ſpider, 


Since you are ſo deſirous to ſee this prodigy, I 


will procure you that pleaſure. 


What, mamma, will you ſend for them from 


abroad ? I am ſure you are very good. 
You ſhall have them to-morrow—the ponds of 
Champeery are full of them. | 
Why is it poſſible? And we not know the name 
of ſo extraordinary a creature! 


Nature every where abounds with moſt ſurpri- 
ignorance is deprived of the 


zing phenomena z 
pleaſure of knowing, of admiring them, while the 
philoſopher finds, at every ſtep, objects worthy to 
excite and to ſatisfy his curioſity, 

Oh dear mamma! we will aſk, we will read, we 
will buy mieroſcopes, and examine all the inſets of 
Champcery, and, at leaſt, become acquainted with 
the curious things around us. 

The Abbe, who had been a little vexed with 
himſelf for not knowing the ſpider, at laſt broke 
filence, As your mamma has judiciouſly ooſerved, 
laid he, the tale of Alphonſo contains but a ſmall 
part of the phznomena of nature; thus, for ex- 
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ample, ſhe has neither mentioned beavers nor ele- 
phants. | | 

Perhaps that is, becaufe mamma knew we were 
acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe animals, ſaid 
Cæſar. 

But, continued Madame de Clémire, I have ſaid 
nothing of numerous other animals, as ſingular, and 
much leſs known, ſuch as the toucan (10), the ka- 

michi (11), bats (12), &c. 1 

The Abbe, who was ranſacking his memory to 
find ſomething miraculous, which Madame de 
Clemire had forgot in her tale, proceeded thus. 
It is certain, ſaid he, that befides animals, the ve- 
getable and mineral regions preſent, a croud of 
phænomena, concerning which your mamma could 
not ſpeak in ſo ſhort a work, I think, however, 
ſhe might have found an advantageous opportunity 
of mentioning the wax-tree (13), the ſenſitive- 
plant (14), fraxinella (15), and the amianthus 
CL: 

After having run over this catalogue, with 
great gravity, the Abbe roſe, and left the room, 
exceedingly well ſatisfied with his memory. Pul- 
cheria began to laugh. It is my opinion, ſaid 
ſhe mamma,_M. Fremont is a little vexed with 
you, . 
And if he be, replied Madame de Clemire, 
why ſhould you remind me of it; Though he 
may be too ſuſceptible, too liable to be out of 

humour, 
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humour, he is the more excuſable, becauſe he has 
never lived among the great; where, while people 
acquire a ſupple temper, and a refinement which 
teaches them to hide their own pretenſions, and 
the little ridiculous exceſſes of ſelf- love, they often 
loſe ſincerity, the firſt of virtues, I have more 
than once reminded you of what you owe to the 
preceptor of your brother. I have often repeated, 
too, that we are not only forbidden to make (even 
confidentially) malignant obſervations on thoſe with 
whom we live in intimacy, but that we ought 
alſo to baniſh the remembrance of their defects, 


and reject ſuch thoughts as would make us recollect 


their errors. 

Pulcheria was greatly affected by this leſſon ; but, 
as ſhe had only ſaid a raſh word for want of reflec- 
tion, as ſhe wept without ſullenneſs, and as ſhe 
truely repented of her fault, ſhe ſoon obtained her 
pardon, and reſumed her gaiety. | 

Eight or ten evenings were ſpent in reading the 
notes to the hiſtory of Alphonſo. When they 
were ended, Cæſar obſerved there was one of the 
prodigies yet unexplained, In the Canary iſlands, 
continuzd he, after the adventure of the cavern 
and the Guanches, Alphonſo wandered to the 
borders of a lake, where he ſaw the miraculous 
pillar, and the ſtrange hail-ſtorm : but what was 
more ſtrange, when he returned home, he found 
Theliſmar knew every thing that had happened 

D 4 to 
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to him at the lake; nay, that he ſaw him there, 
though he was on his own terrace,. at two TI 
diſtance, 

True, replied Madame de Clemire, I have not 
explained this latter miracle in my notes; but 
come and breakfaft to-morrow morning in the lit- 
tle belvidere, at the high end of the meadow, and I 
will ſhew you Theliſmar's ſecret. 

This propoſition was joyfully accepted by the 
young family, and, the next morning, every 


body aflembled at the place appointed, before 


eight o'clock. Here the children found a large 
machine, which greatly excited their curioſity : 
they aſked its name, and were told it was a tele 
ſcope, 

Sit down on that chair, Caroline, ſaid Madame 
de Clemire, and look into this end of the inſtru- 
ment, through that glaſs. 

Dear! dear! what do I fee! RT Caroline; a 
large houſe, not two ſteps off ! 

And yet it is a league diſtant, ſaid Ma. 
dame de Clemire ; it is the chateau of M. de 

Luſanne. | 

8 Well, that ſeems incredible! I can perfectly 
diſtinguiſh all the people who paſs and repaſs in 
the court-yard, There ! now I ſee a ſervant feed- 
ing the fowls——and now a cow leading to gras 
and now a poor woman begging — and 
ov 
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Nay, nay, interrupted Pulcheria, impatiently, 
you mult let me ſee a ittle too, my dear fiſter, 

Scarcely had Pulcheria taken her ſeat, before a 
joyous exclamation broke forth. O mamma, 
{aid ſhe, I ſee Sidonia ; I, am ſure it is her, ſhe 
ſpeaks to the ſervants—I will warrant ſhe has 
the charge of the court-yard, for ſhe ſeems to give 
orders. Oh! that is charming at her age; I wiſh 
] was as old that I might do the ſame !-——There ! 
now ſhe ſtoops now ſhe riſe now ſhe 
ſtoops again——Oh ! ſhe is ſurely collecting the 
eggs ay it is ſo, for ſomebody gives her a 
baſket and now ſhe turns towards the poor 
beggar- woman Pray Cæſar, continued Pul- 
cheria, permit me to look a little longer Si- 
donia goes to the old woman — ſpeaks to her 
— makes her come into the court - yard, and fit 
down on a bench——Sidonia leaves her baſket 
with her, and rung—— | 

Every one in their turn ſiſter, ſaid Cæſar. 

Nay, one moment, brother—— Sidonia comes 
back, but very gently——ſhe holds a large bowl in 
her hands [ fancy it is milk — There! ſhe 
gives it the old woman! Oh how I love that 
good Sidonia! 

So ſaying, Pulcheria roſe, and Cæſar took her 
place. Sidonia had left the court-yard, and 
nothing intereſting was going forward; but he 
comprehended which way Theliſmar migbt diſ- 

1 tinctly 
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tinctly ſee Alphonſo from his terrace, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtarce by which they were ſepa- 
rate. | 

They ſpoke of nothing, all day, but the te- 
leſcope and Sidonia, Pulcheria admired the 
ſingular manner in which ſhe had diſcovered 
the benevolent character of that young lady. 
She did not ſuppoſe, continued Pulcheria, that 
we could fee all that was paſſing in the « court- 
yard, | ” 

Chance, added Madame de Clémire, ind: an 
infinity of unforeſeen circumſtances, every day, 
dicover actions much more ſecretly performed, 
The beſt way, therefore, is to act as if all the world 
looked on; for not only does the Almighty ſee and 
judge every incident of our lives, but accident, 
curioſity, the indiſcretion of ſervants, and the trea- 
chery of falſe friends, unceaſingly expoſe to open 
day our molt hidden ſecrets, 

After dinner, Madame de Cleniire aſked her ſon 
u hat he thought of the firſt volume of La ie du 
Dauphin, Pere de Louis XV (a), which ſhe had 
lent him. | 

1 am delighted with the work, replied Czfar ; 
and the more ſo, becauſe there 1s an account of the 
inſancy of that pri ce: whereas other hiſtorians 


ſreak of men only, not of children, 


{a) By the Abbe Proyart. 
| But, 
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But, as you have read very few hiſtorians, 


this. * can only be founded on ſuppo- 
ſition. 


ſuppoſe a child muſt be a prodigy to merit the 
aftention of hiſtory ; and, as there are few pro- 
digies, I imagine "_ does not often mention 
children, 

What do you a by a prodigy ? 

The Duke of Burgundy, for inſtance, in his in- 
fancy-: he loved poetry, mathematicks, and wrote 
fables and diſſertations— 

There is nothing miraculous in all that; he was 
a remarkable, but not a marvellous child. 

If he was not a miracle, what am I? 

You are nothing uncommon, but that is your 
own fault; you only want a little more induſtry, 
patience, and emulation, | 

I could never write diſſertations, mamma, 

Why not ? 

I am afraid they would be very bad ones. 

You were fatisfied with the head you drew yeſ- 
te- day. 

Ves, mamma, becauſe every body ſaid it was well 
done. | 

Do you think it equals the original? 

Oh no, mamma. 

Yet, at your age, it is a maſter · piece; ſo W 
oy diſſertations be, 

0 Lou 


eee 
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You have given me a great deſire to write diſ- 
ſertations, mamma: it is a great pity I have no 
time, 

When you take a walk, or when you are at work 
in your garden, do you think of nothing but trees 
and flowers? 

Oh, I think of a thouſand things. 

Well then, during this time, let your mind be 
occupied on ſome intereſting ſubjeRt ; think with 
ardour, and fix your ideas in a train. It is thus 
people compoſe, 


Will you given me a ſubject, every morning, 


mamma? 

Ves, on condition that every evening, before 
ſupper, you render me an account of your medita- 
tions. 

You will be kind enough to give me ſome- 
times the ſubject of a fable, mamma, and ſome- 
times of a diſſertation ? I will arrange them in 
my mind, and, by that means, rid myſelf of that 
tireſome vacancy of thought which I often feel, 
when alone. | 

And which is certainly the moſt * 
kind of wearineſs. When our thoughts are vague 
and unconnected, our ideas become as troubleſome 
to ourſelves as they would be to others, were we 
to vent theſe vague thoughts in converſation: 
while, on the contrary, we amuſe ourſelves when 


the imagination is not idle; but, inſtead of com- 
0 mon 
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ing ſubjefts. But to return to the book I lent you, 
what particular remarks have you made on this 
firſt volume? 

The thing which gave me the moſt pleaſure is 
a fable, written by the Duke of Burgundy him- 


ſelf, while yet a boy: it is entitled the traveller and 
| his dogs. 


What is the ſubject of 1 ; 
Licas is the traveller: he has three dogs for his 
companions, and four loaves for his proviſions, 


He comes to a very gloomy foreſt, where he is 
aſſaulted by a wild heaſt: the dogs combat and 


vanquiſh the wild beaſt, Hereupon Licas gives a 


loaf to Vorax, the name of one of his dogs, and 
Vorax diſappears ; Cerberus receives another loaf, 
and flies likewiſe ; Gargos, the remaining dog, 
comes in his turn, hoping to receive the like re- 
ward; but Licas, become prudent, and finding 
that each loaf had coſt him a dog, gave Gargos 
only a little bit, and Gargos remained to eat the 
eſt—that is all, mamma. 

And pray what is the moral of this fable ? 


The moral mamma, is—hold, I have the book 


n my pocket, I will read you the moral, as it is 

placed at the end of the fable. 
«© Princes, ye who have found guides ca- 
* pable of directing your ſteps, and defending 
* your perſons, through the foreſt of this world, 
« he 


mon and frivolous things, is employed on intereſt» 
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« he careful not to make them independent, til 
% you have no longer any occaſion for their 
4e ſervices.” : 

I am well 3 ſaid Madame de Clemire, 
you do not underſtand the tendency of this rea- 
ſoning: I will make it clearer, This is its f6ignifi- 
cation, 

4 Princes, ye who have found able alen 
© victorious generals, and faithful friends, beware 
of giving them their due; beware of rewardiny 
& them according to their merits and zeal in your 
« ſervice, leſt, after they have obtained what i 
&« their right, they ſhould abandon you. B. 
«© unjuſt, princes, be ungrateful, that you mai» 


* 


& make men love you.“ 0 
Can this be the ſenſe of the fable? . ſi 
Tes; literally. Think a 1 and you will tiny 

it is. th 
I do; how 8 it eſcape me at firſt? How coul hi 

J poſſibly like this fable? of 


In a work every way worthy and well-written bi 
you have ſelected the only reprehenſible paſſage m: 
When you read with leſs rapidity, and more 2t-|ſin 
tention, you will not be liable to commit fuci 
groſs miſtakes, 

In the evening, the Baronneſs ſaid, you were 
complaining this morning, Cæſar, of the little at 
tention hiſtorians paid to childhood, and I mean tc 


ſhew you how unjuſt was your accuſation. Thi 
| evenin! 


11! 
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evening we will relate traits of hiſtory, and all our 
heroes ſhall be children. 

That will be delightful ! 

You ſhall be convinced, that extraordinary chil- 
dren are not ſo uncommon as you ſuppoſe. Your 
mamma, M. Fremont and J, will relate, by turns, 


ſuch anecdotes as our memory can ſupply, which 


will certainly be enough to furniſh converſation for 


: long evening. I will begin. 


Chan-chi, Emperor of China, had three ſons. 
The two eldeft diſcovered no marks of extraordi- 
nary abilities; but Kang-hi, the youngeſt, was 
the darling of his father and his governors. He 
was gentle, fincere, induſtrious, lively, and full 
of ſenſibility. He had a command over his paſ- 
ſions, his promiſes might be depended on, and his 
word was inviolable. Whenever he made a ra- 


tional and uſeful reſolution, nothing could divert 


his perſeverance. Ardently deſirous of inſtruction, 
of being diſtinguiſhed, of meriting the affection of 
his father, and obtaining univerſal approbation, he 


made every perſon who' had any charge or intereſt 
in his education happy; his praiſes were re- 
peated at every leſſon ; he was beloved, and every 
one was pleaſed to contribute to his ſatis faction or 
amuſement: all the indulgence to which ſo many 
virtues and good conduct have an undoubted 
aim, was his; and if, by chance, he fell into an - 
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error, every body was ſorry to ſee his affliction, but 
nobody ſcolded. 

The Emperor, however, fell ſick : his eldeſt ſon 
was then twelve years old, and Kang-hi not yet 
nine, The Emperor, finding his diſeaſe mortal, 
ſent for his ſons; and, after informing them of his 
approaching end, aſked which of them thought 
himſelf capable of ſupporting the weight of a crown 
newly acquired Ca). 

The eldeſt ads himſelf on account of bi 
youth, and begged the Emperor would diſpoſe of 
the ſucceſſion as he pleaſed. Kang-hi then 
kneeled by his father's bed-ſide, bathed the dy- 
ing Emperor's hand with tears, and, after 
moment's ſilence, ſaid; As for me, my father, I 
hope, I think, I am capable of imitating your 
virtues ; I love glory more than eaſe and pleaſure; 
and, ſhould heaven ſnatch you from your chil- 


1 


dren, and your choice fall upon me, I would [ 
make my people happy by taking you for my jad 
model, We 

This anſwer made ſuch an impreſſion upon els 
Chan-chi that he immediately named the young ate! 
prince his ſucceſſor, under a regency of four . 

{a) Chan-chi was the fon of Tfun-te, the founder of ug 
the new Tartarian-Chineſe-Dynaſty, which took , place 2 


in the empire of Cathay, about the middle of the laſt cen- 


tury. | 
R ; , | | grandees 
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hoice of his father, by his future thirſt of know- 
Wedge, and the extent of his capacity ; he baniſhed 


nd peaceable, and became the benefactor and idol 
We his people {b) (17). 

The Baronneſs having ended, I cannot, my 
Whildren, ſaid Madame de Clémire, cite you any 


ny thing more extraordinary, than a child, not nine 
Fears old, who knew the means to obtain the 
hrone of the largeſt empire in the univerſe, by his 
entiments, conduct, and ſuperior qualities; but I 
m going to ſpeak of a young prince, of the ſame 
ge, who became, afterwards, one of the greateſt 
onarchs of his time, | 
Duke Uladiſlaus, who reigned in Poland ce, 
ad a fon named Boleſlaus (d), whoſe activity, 
ove of learning, gentleneſs, patience, and good- 
els of heart, were unequalled. Bohemia had 
ately declared war againſt Poland. One day, as 


/2) Kang-hi mounted the throne in 166r. 

{5} See Abreègè de I'Hiſtoire des Voyages, Tom. VII. 
age 158, 

/ lu 1094. | 
% He was afterwards Boleſlaus III. 

| U'adiflaus, 


Narandees (a). Kang-hi juſtified the affection and 


from his court, the flatterer and the factious; re- | 
Wwarded merit, genius, and virtue; was juſt, good, 


hing more ſingular than the anecdote your grand- 
namma has juſt related; for it is difficult to find 
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formed to command fortune 8 favour than live in 


C6 


Uladiſlaus, in preſence of his ſon, was giving 
orders to the general of his army, young Bo- 
leflaus, who had liſtened with the moſt profound 
attention to their converſation, caſt himſelf at his 
father's feet, and earneſtly beſought permiſſion to 
make the campaign under the care of the gene- 
ral: his entreaties were ſo ſtrong, ſo energetic, 
and accompanied with obſervations ſo juſt, and fo 
ſingular at his age, that the Duke, equally. affe&- 
ed and aſtoniſhed, could not refuſe his requeſt, 
but confided him, as he deſired, to the care of the 
general, 

The arrival of the young prince at the army 
occaſioned univerſal admiration 3 he was attentive 
to every thing that paſſed, yet diſcovered an under- 
ſtanding ſo extraordinary that nothing could be 
called new to him; he might rather be ſaid to 
recollect than learn all that he beheld. Liberal to 
the ſoldiers, and affable to the officers, he gained 
all men's hearts; his magnificence was only ſeen 
in his gifts, known by his generoſity ; his food was 
frugal, his bed the cold ground, and he chearfully 
ſubmitted to every intemperance of the ſeaſons, 
Ever moſt forward at what was moſt painful, and 
always diſ ſcovering a fortitude which ſcemed as na- 
tural as it was aſtoniſhing, he rather appeared 
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hopes of them, 
F 


EvcryMct: 
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Every thing, in fact, predicted that his virtues 


model for princes. The Polanders, having ſuch 
an example before their eyes, redoubled their ar- 
our; the Bohemians were every where defeated, 
Uladiſlaus enjoyed the inexpreſſible happineſs of 


ſo the ſucceſs of the campaign. . 
bo The remainder of the life of Boleſlaus was 
it, Weanſwerable to the beginning; he became a hero; 


he et, though a warrior and a conqueror, he was 


eeling and humane, and employed his conqueſts 
or the good of his people ; he knew how -to merit 
heir love by making them happy. 

This prince poſſeſſed too many virtues not to 
de diſtinguiſhed by his filial piety: all hiſtorians 


to well with pleaſure on the interefting details of 
| to His affection for his father, whoſe death more 
nel fully demonſtrated the goodneſs of his heart, and 
cen rendered him more dear to his people. Boleſlaus 


egretted all his life, and would have an image, 
phich could never be eraſed from his heart, 
ver preſent to his eyes; he wore a medal round 
na · Nis neck, on which was engraved the portrait of 
are MCladiſlaus; he looked at it continually, in order, 
> 11s he ſaid, to remind him of the virtues of a father 

o worthy to be regretted ; and ſtill the oftener to 
very etrace his beloved memory; he called a ſon, 
| whom 


and exploits ſhould one day make him a perfect 


pwing to a ſon, only nine years old, a great part of 


'ore mourning five years for a father whom he 
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whom he moſt paſſionately loved, by the name of 
Uladiſlaus (a). 

It is now your turn, M. Fremont, added Madame 
de C!emire, | 

I cannot, at this inſtant, replied the Abbe, relate . 
ſuch remarkable anecdotes, for I do not recollet : 
any, except two facts abſolutely void of orni. WW 
ment, 5 

Maſter Cæſar is now ten years old, and when 
his drawing-maſter told him that, had he, for WWW! 
theſe two years paſt, been more induſtrious, he ic 
would now have been able to draw likeneſſes, he Ene 
thought he had done much in being capable of copy- 
ing well, It will not, therefore, be uſeleſs to 
inform him that Peter Mignard (b) was deſtined 
by his parents to the profeſſion of phyſic ; that, Muu. 
while at his ſtudies, during the hour of recre- mo 
ation, he amuſed himſelf with learning to draw; be 


{a} See Hiſtoire Generale de Pologne, by M. le Chevalier d 
solignac, Tom. I. Page 313, and II. page 9. 


6 Born at Troye, in Champagne in 1610; died at Paris 
in 1695, rich, and loaded with honours. There is a marble ure 
monument in the church des St. Facobins, Rue St. Honor "ay 
erected to his memory by his daughter, La Comteſſe dt 
Feuquieres, who is ſeen kneeling to her father's buſt, done 
by Desjardins. The monument is by Le Moine the ſon, See heri 
Extraits des diſferens Ouyrages ſur la Vie des Peintres, Þ) 


M. P. D. L. F. Tom. 11. {a) 
had otes. 
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had no maſter, but he had good taſte and induſtry ; 
and thus, at eleven years of age, had learnt to 
draw portraits, equally ſtriking for being perfect 
likenefſes and correct deſigns ; his parents then 
put him to a painter, he dedicated himſelf to the 
art, and became one of of the beſt painters of the 
French ſchool, 

Another painter, named John Baptiſte Vanloo, 
began to paint agreeably at eight years of age (a), 
I do not require all this of Maſter Cæſar; I wiſh 
to ſee him emulative; I wiſh him to acquire the 
noble ambition of not remaining confounded in 
the numerous claſs of common boys. 2 

The Abbe's citations were not very ſucceſsful 

ith the children; Czſar, perſonally attacked, 
durſt not ſpeak his opinion; but Pulcheria, with 
more candour than politeneſs, bluntly declared ſhe 
did not find them ſo amuſing as the anecdotes of 
Kang-hi and Boleſlaus. 

I perceive, Mademoiſelle, replied the Abbe, you 
are not fond of plain direct leſſons; in which 
eſpect you are like thoſe tyrants who cannot en- 
ure to hear the truth, except when diſguiſed under 
ome ingenious apolague. | 

No, indeed, M. Fremont; interrupted Pul- 
heria, I am not in this reſpe& like tyrants, for, 


( Many ſimilar examples will be found among the 


otes, 
I aſſure 
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I affure you, I always like the plain truth——b 
I feel 1 have been wrong pray pardon me, an 
do not entertain a bad opinion of me, M. Fre. 
mont. 2 | 
My opinion, mademoiſelle, is a thing of ſo litt. 
importance 
But to prove you are not vexed with me, pra 
be ſo good as to give me a plain direct leſſon, 
When truth is aſked with ſo good a grace, 
ought not to be denied: give me leave to obſer 
to you then, mademoiſelle, that for theſe thre: 
weeks paſt, ever ſince the exceſſive heat has oblige 
us to leave your brother's chamber, and take ou 
leſſons in the hall, where you fit at work with yo 
governante, I have more than once thought ya 
might profit better by the things which you he 
repeated by and to your brother, The followin 
is a remark which I ſhould never have dared open ec 
to make, had I not received your poſitive requel 
ſo to do. | 
Mademoiſelle Le Fevre, who was afterwar 
the celebrated Madame Dacier, only learnt, durin 


her infancy, to read, write, and work; ſuch he 
her education till the age of eleven. Her f P 
ter, M. Le Fevre, had a ſon, on whoſe edu co 
tion he beſtowed the greateſt pains ; his ſiſter u Fe 


to be preſent at her work while he received | 


leſſons. 
5 On 
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One day, when the young ſcholar could not re- 
ply to the queſtions put to him, his ſiſter ſuggeſted, 
in a whiſper, every anſwer neceſſary to make; the 
father liſtened with ſurpriſe and joy, and, from that 
moment, undertook, with ardour, the education of a 
child ſo worthy his attention (a/. 

You will allow, mademoiſelle, continued the 
Abbe, that had this, young lady, inſtead of liſten- 
ing to her brother's leſſons, amuſed herſelf by mak- 


U 
nd 


[es 
ttl: 


If) 


would never, certainly, have ſo agreeably ſurprized 
her father, 

I do not remember, ſaid Pulcheria, bluſhing, to 
ave played my brother many tricks, 

I, replied the Abbe, very well remember, that 
aſt Monday you lily ſtitched his coat to the chair; 
hat Tueſday you twice pricked him with your 
eedle, to awaken his attention as you ſaid; and 
that yeſterday you made him commit a thouſand 
blunders, by your various grimaces, and by making 
hat you call a rabbit mautb; at which your 
iſter laughed ſo mueh ſhe. was obliged to leave 
he room. 


r | 

due confuſed. and ſuppliant air, looked at her mamma. 
ui Fear nothing, Pulcheria, ſaid Madame de Clé- 
.d Mynire, I ſhall not Puniſh: you; becauſe-I ſhould not 
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have known this had not you deſired a plain dired 
leſſon; and you ought not, ſurely to be ſcolded for 
deſiring people to tell you the truth without dil. 
guile : I ſhall} only obſerve to you that there i, 
nothing amiabie in ſuch pranks ;'that our reafor 
for laughing at them is becauſe they are exceſſiveh 
ridiculous : that a chareQer of this kind is very 
unbecoming in a female, becauſe it deſtroys all thy 
gentleneſs and modeſty which are the chief ornz 
ments of her ſex; and that laſtly, a child like this 
may make a ſtranger laugh for a moment, but muſ, 
neceſſarily, become inſupportable to patents, friendz 
and ſervants, 

1 have another little complaint againſt you; 
which is, you have promiſed me your friendlhi, 
your confidence, and that you would every day mak: 
a fincere avowal of your errors: yet you hate 
never mentioned a word of the. diſturbance you 
gave your brother during his leſſons, 

Indeed, my dear mamma, replied Pulcheria, i 
was not want of confidence that made me not te Va 


you, but becauſe I did not till now feel bo 8'* 
wrong ſuch things are; and to ſhew you I woull | 
not hide any thing from you, mamma, I conſeſſi Nut. 
that M. Fiemont has not told you all. He bh zwa 
forgotten that, about eight days ago, I pretended i man 
ſneeze, every now and then, all the while my br * 

ing 


ther was at his leſſon, and dropt a low court 


ever di time, 5 
A 
$ 
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And I, ſaid Caroline, with a ſorrowful counte- 
nance, ſneezed and courteſied a little, too, mam- 
ma. ; 

And I made at leaſt a dozen bows, ſaid the 
Abbe, for I very ſincerely ſuppoſed theſe young la- 
dies had caught colds in their heads ; for which rea- 
ſon, as I was compleatly their dupe, I did not men- 
tion this ingenious prank, 

Pray, mamma, pardon me, ſaid Pulcheria, 

Willingly, replied Madame de Ciemire, k'fling 
her; but, ſince you now ſee the conſequences and 
the abſurdity of ſuch little malicious tricks, you will 
be henceforth inexcuſable, ſhould you be guilty of 
them again, < 

And now, ſaid the "CANDY let us return to our 
anecdotes of infancy ; it is your turn to ſpeak, my 
daughter, 

I ſhall relate an anecdote of a child of only five 
years old ; you muſt not, therefore, expect that 
I ſhould be minute or copiovs: this child, however, 
was Guſtavus Adolphus, afterwards, one of the 
greateſt kings that ever reigned in Sweden. 

He was one day walking in a meadow, with his 
nurſery maid, near Nicoping : the child got 
e ha away, and ran among the brambles; and the wo- 
man, in order to frighten him back, told him there 
were a great many ſerpents in that place that would 
ſting him. Ay! faid Guſtavus; give me a ſtick, 
and 1 will kill them, In vain did they en- 
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deayour to divert him from, that reſolution; 
like Hercules with his club, felling the mon- 
ters of the Nemean foreſt, the little prince, arm. 
ed with a ſwitch, entered the copſe to extermi- 
nate every ſerpent he could find; but his re. 
ſearches were fruitleſs, no monſter appeared, and 
bis labours were that day ended by a long fatigu- 
ing walk (a). 

This is a charming anecdote, ſaid the Baron. 
| neſs, and proves that courage is a quality of the 
ſoul; not a conviction of ſuperior ſtrength, or 
the conſequence of reflection. We expect none 
of thoſe properties from children which are com- 
monly the fruits of experience. Thus, for exam. 
ple, we think it natural enough that they ſhould 
ſometimes be inconſiſtent, wild, or idle: but we n 
expect they ſhould occaſionally give indications or 
all the virtues that originate in the heart, are na- I. 
tural to it, born with it, and only require cultiva- hi. 
tion. A child, therefore, who ſhould give proofs Wh... 
of cowardice, cruelty or ingratitude, might be pre 
thought a monſter, if its vices were not the con- 
ſequences of a bad education, 

But, then, grand-mamma, there are many chil- 
dren born monſters ; for there are many ungrateful 


and cruel people. 
That is to ſay, there are many depraved people. 


(a) Hiſtoire de Guſtave Adolphe, Tom. I. p. So. 
Nature 
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Nature rarely produces monſters, education makes 
many. 

Is it then the fault of their parents when people 
are wicked, mamma ? 


born with a bad heart, may become depraved, and 
yet receive an excellent education, 

Which way, mamma? 
If he is not docile, if he is not ſincere, the moſt 
enlightened and vigilant parents cannot | preſerve 
him from a crowd of errors to which he will inſen- 
ſibly become habituated. Do you remember poor 
Brunet, the valet of your father? 
n- Yes, mamma, he died two years ago. 
1d The wound in his leg was not mortal; it was 
we drefled by the beſt ſurgeon in Paris; he had a 
or nurſe who never left him night or day; and, when 
na. Whit was perceived he pulled the dreffings off from 
his leg, I gave him an additional nurſe, and even 
had his hand: tied during the night : but all theſe 
precautions were fruitleſs; he rubbed his legs 
zgainſt each other, and tore away, with his foot, 
hat ſhould have cured the wound, At laſt, a mor- 
ification came on, and neither the ſkill of the ſur- 
eon, the vigilance of his nurſes, nor even the good- 
eſs of his conſtitution could ſave his life. 
This poor creature is a perfect image of an un- 
ractable and diſobedient child. What can the 
uities of a parent do with one who does not un- 


_ E 2 derſtand 


Yes, generally ſpeaking. A child, however, not 
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ſtand their value; who does not feel that nothing 
is forbidden him which would not render him vi- 
cious, conſequently odious and unhappy ; nor any 
thing required of him that would not contribute 
to his felicity ? 

But, ſurely, mamma, a child muſt be an idiot, not 


it is only through wildneſs, forgetfulneſs, or want 


of thought; and as ſoon as we know it, we are very Wil | 


angry with ourſelves, 

That is not ſufficient; you ſhould own your 
faults, and tell me of them, like as you would con. 
ſult a phyſician, when you have been guilty of ſome 
imprudence that may endanger your health, I am 
well convinced that an antipathy to phyſic often 
makes people neglect to take advice; but this ii 
preciſely the imbecility, the idiotiſm, of which Cz- 
far has juſt ſpoken. Stupidity alone would rather 
be ill than cured : nay even when the cure woull 
be as gentle as ſalutary, 

Are you not certain, my children, that, when 
you confeſs a fault of which I was ignorant, ed 
your candour muſt naturally excite my indulgence, 
and, at the ſame time, redouble my affection? For 
which reaſon, you know, if it be not a very ſeriou 
crime, you are always forgiven, as a reward fot 
having confeſſed it ; and, if it be, the penance yol 
undergo is much more gentle than it would hav 


been, had I myſelf made the diſcovery ; it is ther 
fore 
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2 * 


fare every way your intereſt to be entirely open 
an] ſincere, 


y Beſides, you ſhould recolle& that, though you 
e may hide your faults, for a while, it is impoſhble 
you ſhould do ſo always; for, as we yeſterday ſaid 
t of the teleſcope, time diſcovers all things. And 
it will it not be much more advantageous to you 
nt WY thet I ſhould learn thoſe things from your friend- 


ſhip which accident and my own vigilance muſt, 
at laſt, bring to light? Again: when I am told 
your ercors, it immediately gives me an opportuni- 
ty of inſtructing you, of enlightening and en- 
larging your minds, and of ſhewing you the con- 
ſequences of them; and, as you are natural- 
ly good, you then become more fearful of falling 
into them again: whereas, if I do not hear of. 
them till they have been ſome time committed, I 
find habits already formed and rooted in you, 
uli which can only be eraſed by penance and puniſh- 
ment, | | 3 
heal Thus, for example, I have always recommend- 
ant, ed order and ceconomy ; and yet, Caroline and. 
nce; Pulcheria, during the long illneſs of your Gover- 
nante, you had got a habit of never putting any 
thing in its place ; and your handkerchiefs, gloves, 
and garters were continually loſt, I came to the 
knowledge of it at laſt, 'but too late, for this habit 
was become a defect very difficult to eradicate 2 
had you told me at the beginning of your care- 
E 3 leſſueſs, 
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leſſneſs, the hiſtory of Eglantine alone would 
have been ſufficient to render you active and pro- 
vident. 

The truth of theſe e was unanimouſly 
allowed, and the three children promiſed never, in 
future, to be guilty of the leaſt fault, without im- 
mediately, and ſincerely, confeſſing it to their 
mamma, | 

I muſt remind you, madam, faid the Abbe, if 
you have any other anecdote to relate, it is time 
you ſhould , begin, for it is almoſt half paſt nine 
o'clock. | 

What I have to ſay, replied the Baronneſk, 
will not take us long. I have juſt recollected 
that the battle of Leucofoé was remarkable by a 
circumſtance, perhaps, unique in its kind; there 

ere three kings at it, all in perſon, commanding 
their armies, the eldeſt of whom was twelve, the 
ſecond ten, and the youngelt only nine years of 
age (a). 

I will alſo cite you, ſaid Madame de Clemire, 
A treit taken from the Hiſtory of France, "The 
unfortunate Charles VI. whom a cruel di'eafe had 
deprived of reaſon, would, had it not been for that 
misfortune, have proved a good king. His father, 


(a) Clothaire, Théodebert, and Theodoric: the two 
latter were brothers. Hiſtoire de Charlemagne, by M. 


Gaillard, 
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Charles V. took a particular pleaſure in ſorm- 
ing his heart, and diſcovering his OY ſenſa- 
tions. 

One day, having deſired him to come into his ca- 
binet, he gave him permiſſion to take whatever 
jewel he pleaſed out of his treaſury. 'The young 


prince, neglecting every thing rich and precious, 
ſtopt, like Achilles, at a ſword that was hanging in 


a corner of a room, Another time the king pre- 
ſented him a golden crown with one hand, and a 
helmet with the other. The prince choſe the hel- 
met, and ſaid to his father, may you preſerve your 
crown for ever. Theſe trifling incidents were 
indications of a good heart, and gave great plea- 
ſure to this wiſe monarch, who was a tender fa- 
ther and a virtuous politician (a). 

Hitherto, ſaid the Abbe, we have ſpoken only 
of remarkable children, I will now mention ſome 
who may be called miraculous, Chhtiſiliel le 
Bereclh of Exter, died in his tenth year, in 
1706 : he was the ſon of a phyſician, and his 
poſthumous works were publiſhed in' the German 
language, among which are found paſſages re- 


markable for their piety, ſimplicity, and good 
ſenſe, 


(a) Hiſtoire de la querrelle de Phillipe de Valois & 
d' Edouard III. by M. Gaillard. Tom. II. Charles VI. was Buly 
twelve years old when he came to the throne, 


„ Giacomo 
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Giacomo Marini, a Venetian, ſeven years old, 
ſuffained theſes, in public, in the year 1647, on 
theology, juriſprudence, phyſic, and ſeveral other 
ſciences, 

The ſon of M. Baratier, named. John Philip, 
ſpoke Latin, perfectly, at four years old; under- 
ſtood Greck at five, then learat Hebrew, and, at 
fix, knew four languages, hiſtory and geography. 

We may place Baron de Helmfeld, a Swede, 
who died in 1764, in the ſame rank. At ſeventeen 
he was received a member of the Royal Society of 
London, and, at twenty, ſpoke ten languages, was 
an excellent mathematician, and a great lawyer, 

Chriſtian Henry Heineikin was born at Lubeck, 
and began to ſpeak at ten months od; had a ſuper- 
ficial, though general, knowledge of geography, 
and ancient and modern hiſtory, when he was two 
years of age; and, in his fifth. year, = three 
Janguages fluently, 

And laſtly, Adrian Baillet, to whom we are in- 
debted for a very intereſting treatiſe on celebrated 
children, a multitude of whoſe names he hath cited, 
might juſtly have placed himſelf among theſe 
young ſages, He was born, in 1649, at the vil- 
lage of Neuville, near Beauvais: his father was 
a peaſant, and young Baillet learnt to read and 


| write in a convent of Cordeliers, where he regu- 


larly went to be taught his leſſons; and, though his 
father did not require him fo to do, walked every 
- Cay 


, 
f 
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day ſeveral leagues to gain inſtruction. Shortly 
after an intelligent and benevolent eccleſiaſtie took 
this child under his protection, and inſtructed one 
ſo worthy to learn. Baillet became a learned man, 
and died in 1705. He is not the only one who 
has collected anecdotes of children celebrated for 
their literary acquitements: many others, among 
the learned, have occupied themſelves on the ſame 
ſubject Ca). 

It is certainly through complaiſance to your au- 
ditors, M. Fremont, ſaid Madame de Clemire, 
that you have been pleaſed to call the children, of 
whom you have ſpoken, miraculous. It is true, 


(a) Among others, Goezius, Kleffeker, Wolf, Seelen, 
&, See Dictionaire des Merveilles de la Nature, under 
the head Enfans Precoces, We may likewiſe place Edward 
VI, of England in the rank of celebrated children: he 
mounted the throne at nine years of age, and, at that time, 
knew the Latin, Greek, French and Italian. Mary Queen 
of Scotland, alſo, when ſhe was thirteen, publicly recited, at 
the Louvre, in preſence of Henry II. Catherine de Medicis, 
and the whole court, a Latin diſcourſe of her own compoſi- 
tion, in which ſhe ſuſtained, in contradiction to the prejudice 
of thoſe times, ſays M. Gaillard, that women ought to be 
learned, She alſo wrote poetry in French, excellent for 
that age; and danced, ſung, and played on ſeveral inſtru- 
meats, | | 

The hiſtory of the famous Picus Mirandula is generally 
known; and all the world has heard that Paſcal was a fas 
nous mathematician, at twelve years old. 


Bs | that 
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that theſe children are ſuperior to ours; however, I 
only ſee one ſingle prodigy among them, and that 
is he who could talk at ten months old; the 
others appear to me only children of extreme in- 
„ | | 

It is true, replied the Abbe, that their chief me. 
Tit was that of inceſſant application, added to great 
docility. I have attentively read the various cir. 
cumſtances of many of their lives, and I find that 
they all had an unbounded reſpect}, and an unal- 
terable affection, toward their teachers, conſe. 
quently, a ſweetneſs of temper, and an entire obe- 
dience. | 

But, ſaid Cæſar, their prodigious memories 

Were the effects neither of wit nor genius, but of 
qualities I have juſt deſcribed. A child always 
remembers thoſe things which he liſtens to with 
attention; a proof of which is, there never was 
an induſtrious child known whoſe memory was 
not re markable. Make, therefore, a calculation, if 
you can, how much time is loſt by impatience, 
ill- humour, pettiſhneſs, and ill timed arguing 
to a mutinous and diſobedient child. If he be 


made to begin again, inſtead of doubling his at- d 
tention, and liſtening with ſubmiſſion, he is em- 
played in making idle and vexatious excuſes : he ti 
is bid to be filent, perhaps, and, if he obeys, he pouts 


and mumurs inwardly, is abſent, and hears nothing 
that 
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that is ſaid to him, becauſe he is in his airs ; thus 
is there a leſſon entirely loſt, 

But I hope, M. Fremont, you have not found 
me a mutinous and diſobedient boy? 

No, certainly, for you ſee I am till your in- 
ſtructor. Generally ſpeaking, you are good tem- 
pered, ſubmiſſive, and induſtrious ; but you do not 
poſſeſs theſe qualities to an eminent degree; that 
is to ſay, you might be much ſuperior to what you 
are. 0 

I aſſure you, M. Fremont, I never felt ſa ſtrong 
a degree of emulation as at preſent, from having 
heard how many celebrated children have been 
found in all ages: and, ſince nothing more is ne- 
ceſſary to become one than docility, application, 
and a good heart, I am determined to be induſtt i- 
ous, and am convinced you will, hereafter,. be ſa- 
tified with the progreſs I ſhall make. 

Caroline and Pulcheria made the like promiſes: 
to their mamma, and they went to bed exceedingly 
well ſatisfied with. an evening productive of ſuch 
good reſolutions... = 

The arrival of company, who came to paſs ſome 
days at Champcery, interrupted, for a while, their 
evening recreation; but, the very day they went, 
the Baronnels related the following ſtory :. 


E 6 2 
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OR, THE 


BENEFIT REPAID. 


— RAVE was the captain of an Eng- 
liſh veſſel, in the African ſlave trade, com- 
mendable for his humanity. Cuſtom alone can 
authorize this commerce, offenſive to nature, and 
not to be carried cn but at the utmoſt peril, ſince 
injuitice and tyranny generally produce rebellion 
and deſpair. For this reaſon the Europeans are 
obliged to put the unhappy negroes they buy in 
chains, during the night, and moſt part of the day ; 
notwithſtanding which precaution, they often find 
means to unite, and conſpire the deſtruction of 
their maſters, | 
Snellgrave bought many Negroes on the banks 
of the river Collabar, among whom he obſerved 


a young woman ſeemingly overwhelmed with 
grief ; 


wo „ . Oo 
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grief; affected by her tears, he. deſired his inter- 
preter to queſtion her, and learnt, ſhe wept for 
an only child ſhe had loſt the evening before. 

She was taken on board the veſſel, and, the very 
ſame day, Snellgrave received an invitation to 
viſit the king of the diſtrict. Snellgrave accepted 
the invitation, but knowing the ferocity of that 
people, he ordered ten of his failors and the gun- 
ner to accompany him, well armed. He was con- 
ducted to ſome diſtance from the ſhore, and found 
the king placed on an elevated ſeat under the ſhade 
of ſome trees. 

The aſſembly was numerous; a croud of ne- 
gro lords ſurrounded their king, and his guard, 
compoſed of about fifty men, armed with bows 
and arrows, the ſabre at their fide, and the za- 
gaye, in their hand, ſtood at fome diſtance ; the 
Engliſh, with muſkets on their ſhoulders, remained 
oppoſite his black majeſty. | 

Snellgrave preſented to the king ſome European 
trifles. As he was ending his harangue, he heard 
groans, at ſome little diſtance, that made him ſhud. 
der, and, turning round, perceived a little negro 
tied by the leg to a ſtake ſtuck. in the ground. 
Two other negroes, of a hideous aſpect, that 
ſtood by the fide of a hole dug in the earth, armed 
with hatchets, and cloathed in an uncouth manner, 
ſeemed to guard the child; who looked at them 

| weeping, 


\ 
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weeping, with his little hands raiſed in a ſupplicat. 
ing poſture, 

The king, obſerving the emotion which this 
ſtrange ſpectacle evidently cauſed in Snellgrave, 
thought to encourage him, by aſſuring him he had 
nothing to fear from the two negroes whom he 
looked at with ſo much ſurprize, It is only, faid 
he, with great gravity, a child, whom we are 
going to ſacrifice to the god Egho for the proſ- 
perity of the kingdom, 

This intelligence made, Snellgrave tremble with 
horror ; the Engliſh were only twelve men in ail; 
the court and guard of the African Prince were 
altogether above a hundred; but compaſtion and 

humanity would not ſuffer Snellgrave to conſider 
all he had to fear from the number and ferocity of 
the Barbarians; let us ſave this wretched child, 
my lads, ſaid he, turning towards his crew; come, 
follow me. 

So ſaying, he ran to the little negro, and the 
Engliſh, all animated by the ſame feelings, as 
haſtily followed, The negroes,. at ſeeing this, 
yelled Gi;ma'ly, and fell tumultuouſly upon the 
Engliſh ; Snellgrave preſented his piſtol, and, ſec- 
ing the king draw back, demanded to be heard, 

The king, with a fingle word, calmed the fury 
of the n_groes, who ſtopped, and remained inaQive 
while Snellgrave, by means of his interpreter, 
explained the motives of his conduct, and ended, 

by 
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by entreating the king to ſell him the victim. 
The propofition was accepted, and Snellgrave was 
determined not to diſpute about price. Happily, 
however, for him, the negro king wanted neither 
gold nor filver, was ignorant of pearls and dia- 
monds, and, thinking he would be ſure to aſk 
enough, demanded a necklace of blue glaſs beads, 
which was inſtantly given. 

Snellgrave then, immediately flew to the inno- 
cent little creature he had ſnatched from death, 
and drew his cutlaſs to divide the chord by which 
its legs were tied. The frightened child thought 
Snellgrave was going to kill him, and gave a 
ſhrick : but Snellgrave took him in his arms with 
tranſport, and preſſed him to his boſom. As 
ſoon as the child's fears were removed, he 
ſmiled and careſſed his deliverer ; who, full of de- 
licious ſenſations, and penetrated with tender. 
neſs, took leave of the king, and returned to his 
ſhip. 

When he came on board, he ſaw the young 
negrceſs whom he had bought in the morning; ſhe: 
was ill, and ſat weeping beſide the ſurgeon, who, 
not able to perſuade her to eat, obliged her to 
remain in the open air for fear ſhe ſhould faint 
again, The moment Snellgrave and his people- 
paſſed by her, ſhe turned her head, and, perceiving: - 
the little negro. in the arms of a ſailors ſhrieked, 

| roſe,, 
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roſe, and ran to the child, who knew its mother, ſect, 
called to her, and held out its arms. 
She claſped her infant to her boſom every 


founc 
could 


fatal reſolution ſhe had formed, her loſs of liberty, Sue 
the dreadful ills ſhe had ſuffered, her projects of tc 
deſpair, all were forgotten——ſhe was a mother, us, ſſ 
and had found her loſt child. 8 b ſo ſw 
She learnt, however, from the interpreter, every Th 
circumſtance of Snellgrave's behaviour; then, {ſtill Niere 
holding her infant in her arms, ſhe ran and threw be rep 
herſelf at her benefactor's feet. Now it is, ſaid alway: 
ſhe, that I am truly your ſlave; this night was Of 
to have delivered me from bondage; I held you a ire, 
tyrant, but you have given me more than life, Herd 
you have given me back my ſon; you are be- t acco 
come my father; henceforth be aſſured of my Wel 
obedience ; this infant is a dear and certain Mepeat 
pledge. | | An | 
While the woman ſpoke with all the warmth Merforn 
and energy of the moſt impaſſioned gratitude, the hcrifice 
interpreter explained her diſcourſe to Snellgrave, ontem 
who could not receive a ſweeter reward for his Exa& 
humanity ; which, nevertheleſs, was productive of xpoſed 
other good effects. Leſs 
He had no more than three hundred ſlaves on vgliſh 
board, to whom the young negroeſs related her MW hung; 
adventure; this having heard, after expreſſing 
their admiration. by redoubled plaudits, they a; 


promiled unbounded ſubmiſſion ; and, in ef- 
ſect, 
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ſect, Snellgrave, during the reſt of the voyage, 
found in them all the reſpect and obedience a father 
could receive from his children (a), | 

Such is the power of gratitude and virtue over 
the moſt ferocious ſavages; what, then, among 
us, ſhould be the irreſiſtible force of this means, 
ſo ſweet, and ſo ſure to ſubjugate all hearts? 
This ſhort ſtory, my children, may likewiſe 
ſerve to confirm a truth which cannot too often 
be repeated: and that is, that virtuous actions are 
always conducive to perſonal intereſt, 


mire, is the action of Snellgrave ? Is it heroic ? 
Heroic ! 


t according to the rules you gave, 

Well, let us ſee if you remember thoſe rules; 
epeat them, 

An heroic action muſt be uſeful, expoſing the 
erformer of it to great danger; or it muſt be a 
acrifice of fame and intereſt, and liable to incur 
ontempt. 


xpoſed to great danger. 
ngliſh were but twelve, and the negroes were 


age 39. 
always 


Of what ſpecies, Cæſar, ſaid Madame de Clé- 


I think not. But I will examine 


N 
D 
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I, 

| 
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| 
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Exactly ſo; let us return to . he was 
Leſs great than may be thought; it is true the 


hundred, but the moſt ferocious . are 


(a) Abrege de I'Hiſtoire Generale des Voyages. Tom. . 
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always the moſt cowardly. The Engliſh, too, al ¶ in c 
had muſkets ; and there is no doubt, had the com. | orde 
bat once begun, the barbarians would ſoon hay Cha 
taken to flight, 

The danger, therefore, was not very great, you 
think, | 
It ſeems to me that Snellgrave would have bee 
contemptible had he ſuffered them to murder the 
child, having the power to hinder them; cone. 
* quently, though it was a good, it was not a heroic 
action. 

Very well reaſoned; but do you not bring hi 
Arſt generous emotions into the account, which, 
independent of all reflection, made him fly t 
ſuccour the child? They were ſo impetuous that 
I am well perſuaded, they would have made Snell-remb| 
grave brave the moſt. dreadful dangers. In fad, 


however, the act was not heroic, it was pteſctibe of 
by humanity, but the firſt emotions that inſpire So f 
it were ſublime, nto t 
The ftory you have told us, e livine 
faid Caroline, is charming, but it is too ſhort, f joy 
Well, my children, replied the Baronneſs, I wilMnan th 
tell you another then. Cæſar has proved the action Fo ſacrit 
of Snellgrave was not heroic, let us hear what Ianimo 
will think of the following. Ah! 
The virtuous Duke of Bourbon ſerved as 4 Ction, 


hoſtage to king John, and languiſhed eight yes 


in 


() Hiſ 
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in captivity. His abſence gave riſe to many diſ. 
orders; his barons pillaged his domains, and 
Chauveau, his Procurator-General, was forced, 
by the duties of his office, to inform againſt them. 


The Duke, having regained his liberty, winked at ' 


paſt offences, and ſtudied only how to gain the 
hearts of his. vaſſals; he inſtituted the order of 
Eſpe:ance, (Hope) and, in the midſt of this folemn 
ceremony, the ſevere Chauveau * holding 
in his hand a file of informations. 

Chauveau kneeled, and preſented his papers. 
Your Highneſs, ſaid he, is ſurrounded by the guilty; 
any here deſerve death,” others contention; 3 be- 
old a regiſter of their crimes, 

The offenders, who were moſt of them preſent, 
rembled, 

Chauveau, ſaid the prince, have you kept a 23 
Iſo of their ſervices ? | 


nto the fire, without reading a ſyllable, Theſe 
livine Words, this generous action, brought tears 
f joy and affection into all eyes; there was not a 
man there, guilty or innocent, who did not vow 
Wo ſacrifice life and fortune in the ſervice of ſo mag- 
animous a prince, (a) | 
Ah! cried Cæſar, that was certainly a dane 
Ction, | 
n , 
0 (2) Hiſtoire de la Querelle, &c. by M. Gaillard. Tom. II. 
You 
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So ſaying, he took the papers and threw them 
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You ſee, my children, replied the Baronneſ;, pal 
what grandeur of ſoul bounty alone may diſplay ; Pes“ 
if men know how ſweet, how engaging, how ue if el 
ful it is to pardon, ſuch examples would not be ſo ther 
rare, | was 

As the Baronneſs was ſpeaking, a noiſe va 
heard in the houſe ; the children ran towards the imm 
door, and Madame de Clemire haſtily followed; her, 
juſt at that inſtant redoubled ſhouts began, ard recel 
ſeveral voices cried aloud - Peace Peace W 
Peace is concluded! the 

Madame de Clemire flew down ſtairs, and met with 
the Courier, who had juſt come from Paris, and to th 
confirmed the happy news of peace! And have de C 
we peace once more, cried Madame de Clémite! what 
bleſſed be Heaven and the King to whom we King 
owe it. Ma 
She could ſay no more, the delicious tears d minſt 
joy impeded ſpeech ; ſhe read the letter which the Illumi 
Courier had given her twenty times over, ſtill re. vould 

prepar 


peating, every moment, yes, peace is made, and 1 
glorious peace; you will ſee your father, my 
children, in leſs than two months, at the lateſt. 
Dear mamma, ſaid Pulcheria, do not ſend us 
to bed; permit us to fit up and talk of our hap- 
pineſs, | 
This requeſt was granted, and Madame de Cle- 
mire, having learnt from the Courier that he, in 
| paſſing 


me, 


ame, 
general 
j erſelf. 
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paſſing through the village, had proclaimed aloud 
peace had been made, was deſirons of knowing 
if the peaſants had any of them riſen ; ſhe ſent, 
therefore, -into the village, but, as the meſſenger 
was going, he found, already, a croud aſſembled 
round the caſtle gates; Madame de Clemire 
immediately appeared, they eagerly came round 
her, and ſhe read them the letter ſhe had juſt 
received, 

When ſhe had ended, Vive le Roy, (long live 
the King) was echoed from every mouth, and 
with all that effuſion of heart which belongs only 
to the French. Theſe tranſports, ſaid Madame 
de Clémire, are juſt tributes of gratitude ; but 
what nation ever more than our's deſerved a good 
King ? | 

Madame de Clemire then ſent for the village 
minſtrels. Wine was given to the peaſants ; 
illuminations were haſtily made, as well as time 
vould permit, in the court and gardens; the cook 
prepared a midnight banquet, and, in the mean 
ime, they ſung, they danced and played; and Czfar 
and his ſiſters, for the firſt time in their lives, did 
ot go to bed till day-break, 

The neighbours of Madame, de Clemire all 
ame, in turns, to felicitate her on an event ſo 
generally intereſting, and ſo particularly ſo to 


berlelf, It was neceflary to return theſe viſits, 
and 
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heſe 
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and ſhe began with Madame de Luzanne, who kept 
her a whole day, 

Caroline and Pulcheria, who had ales a great 
liking to Sidonia, eſpecially ever ſince the adven- 
ture of the teleſcope, went a walking with her, 
and eat in her chamber, Here they found a great 
number of blue-bottles, the uſe of which they 
alked Sidonia, and were anſwered they were to 
make blue- bottle water, | 
What, ſaid Pulcheria, can you make it? 

Nothing is eaſter, replied Sidonia. 


And Mademoiſelle, added her. Governante, dont 
makes roſe - water, and from the petals of the ſame Dea 
flowers extracts charming colours, with which en 
ſhe paints thoſe noſegays that you ſee ſo pretti , * 

arranged. le the 
But to paint the foliage omen 

She makes a green colour with the leaves. Pale 

On dear, that is delightful ! | dambe; 
| Mademoiſelle knows many other things; the e bee 
ſyrup of orgeat, that you thought ſo good, 1s of ulhed, 
her making, and ſo was the currant jelly, he G 

Dear! I wiſh I could do ſo too! polite 

I will tach you, willingly, replied Sidonia ; [ W 

will give you all my receipts ; you will want nci- * 
ther alembic nor any thing elſe that will incom- 
mode you. young 
erprete 


And ſhall we make roſe - water, and colours? 
3 Ves, 


* 
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Ves, to-morrow, if you pleaſe. 

The obliging Sidonia here was kiſſed ſeveral 
imes by each of the ſiſters; and the Governante, 
tho, however, did not approve very much that 
Sidonia ſhould give away her receipts, opened a 
bureau, and deſired Caroline and Pulcheria to draw 
ear, Look here, young ladies, ſaid ſhe, and you 
vill find things which are not ſo very eaſily learnt : 
ook at theſe netted pin-cuſhions, theſe ſilk- purſes, 
heſe cane-{trings, theſe embroidered work bags: 
ll that you ſee here is the work of Mademoiſelle 
idonia, 4 
Dear, ſaid Sidonia, any body may do as much. I 
ave no extraordinary talents, and I only endeavour 
vary my occupations, My mamma has given 
te the habit, and the example, of never being a 
oment idle, 

Pulcheria, who had examined every thing in the 
amber attentively, perceived a large box under 
e bed, and aſked what was in it? Sidonia 
uſhed, and replied, nothing of any ſignification. 
he Governante began to laugh : I ſhould be 
polite to contradict Mademoiſelle, ſaid ſhe, and 

— 

Nay, pray now, cried Sidonia, 

Certainly, continued the Governante, the bluſhes 
young ladies are very deccitful, and herd to be 
erpreted. Who would not ſuppoſe that Made- 
moiſelle 
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moiſelle Sidonia had very good reaſon to be thy 
embarraſſed ? Nevertheleſs— 


Nay, my dear Governeſs. c 
Well, well, I can be filent ; I ſhall only ju 
obſerve, the box likewiſe contains the work of thi 
young lady ; and that her mamma has ſcolded he 8 
for riſing at five o' clock, this morning, to finiſh it; 45 
but which, however, the arrival of the Marchio. 
neſs de Clemire has not permitted her entirely u - 
accompliſh, } 
This dialogue ſtrongly incited the curioſity . 
Caroline and Pulcheria; the latter, eſpecially, coul Y 
not contain herſelf, but, hanging round Sidon.“ 
neck, tenderly reproached her want of. confidence 1 
and entreated her to ſnew the contents of the boi Lok 
Sidonia kiſſed Pulcheria, bluſhed, ſmiled, and mad * 
no reply. The Governante, who was dying to hat by 
the box opened, thus went on: x 
It is true, Mademoiſelle ought to be filen ON” 
ought not to diſcloſe ſuch things, for which re 4 9 8 
ſon ſhe worked in private, and without the aſlil 8 
- ance of any one, This I own was the moi De 
praiſe-worthy, but, at laſt, the thing was diſcovercd 4 [ma 
as for my part, it is not above four or five a rh 
that I have been in the ſecret, and then not wi 6 
her g0od-will But come, my dear child, fi you ſe 


ſhe, addrefling herſelf to Sidonia, ſatisfy the e 
rioſity of theſe two amiable young ladies; $11 
ſure they will be diſcreet. 


. Ol 
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Oh! that we will, ſaid Pulcherja. 

can refuſe them nothing, replied Sidonia, with 
down=caſt eyes; but I aſſure them it is not worth 
their trouble, | 

Let us profit by this permiſſion, ſaid the Gover- 
nante drawing the box into the middle of the 
room. _ | 

Catherine and Pulcheria inſtantly kneeled down 
that they might ſee the better ; and, at laſt, the 
myſterious trunk was opened — But what was 
the ſurprize of Caroline and her fiſter, when they 
beheld nothing but coarſe cloathing for a country» 
woman! | 

Here, ſaid the Governante, are ſix ſhifts ; the 
cloth is not fine, but look at the work, are they 
not well made ? Here are two flannel petti- 
coats, two pair of quilted jumps, night-caps, 
day-caps, aprons, handkerchiefs, and knit ſtock- 
ings a complete change of every thing; be- 
ſides all which, look, here is another pretty little 
box, open it. 

Dear — I declare here is a ſtring of beads, 
. ſmall knife, a pair of ſciſſars, a thimble, and 
Wome needles. Shs AS 

Well, young ladies, continued the Governante, 
you ſeem aſtoniſhed, What do you think of all 
this 2 | 

Ihe ſiſters eafily gueſſed this work of Sidonia 
was deſtined for the uſe of ſome poor woman; and, 
vor. 11. BE though 
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tuous modeſty which were till apparent in this 
themſelves in her arms, while the gentle Sidonis 


of the tendereſt friendſhip. The Governante be. 
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though children, as they knew how to eſtimate the 
reſiſtance which Sidonia had ſhewn to gratify their 
curioſity, equally affected by the action and vir. 


charming young lady's behaviour, they flung 
a thouſand times kiſſed them, with every expreſſion 


held this tender and intereſting picture in ſilence: 
but, at laſt, related that the trunk was deſtined for 
a poor old woman, of whom Sidonia had taken 
charge for a month paſt; and Pulcheria, by put- 
ting a fed. queſtions, ſoon learnt it was the ſame 
poor woman ſhe bad ſeen through the tele 
ſcope. 

Company, at laſt, came to interrupt this agree- i} | 
able converſation, Madame de Clemire, kevin hav; 
returned from her walk, ſent to ſeek her daughters, oſte 
and taking them by the arm, conducted them into Bf wer 
the hall. how 

In the evening, as they returned to Champcery, we: 
Caroline and her ſiſter related every thing that had nite; 
happened to their mamma, Oh my children: 


ſaid Madame de Cléwire, negle& not to profit by M. 
ſo affecting an example. Remember that th: ing pe 
coldeſt hearts, nay the hardeſt, cannot forbear ad- Oh 
miring ſuch virtue; but that, while they ſtop ail rige. 
this involuntary and barren homage, the feeling caule | 


ming burns with cmulation. to viz 
| W: 
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We will certainly imitate Sidonia, mamima, do 
not doubt it; and, like her alſo, we will never be 
a moment idle; in play-time we will make ſuch 
things as ourſelves or others may want, and we Cer- 
tainly will not forget the poor, 

Sidonia has not told you that ſhe ſtudies botany, 
and that ſhe is perfectly acquainted with every plant 
in the field, and their uſes, 

No, mamma, ſhe is ſo baſhful——But how Aid 
ſhe learn all that ? 

By often walking with M. de la PaliniEre, who, 
you know, is a great botaniſt, Sidonia loſes no 
occaſion of gaining inſtruction; and when M. de 
la Palinicre viſits her mother, ſhe walks with him, 
and gathers every plant ſhe can find. 

If we had but had that thought, we, too, might 
have learnt a good deal, by this time, for we have 
oſten walked out with M. de la Paliniére. If we 
were not ſo eager to walk, and if we knew better 
how to profit by the kriowledge of thoſe with whom 
we are acquainted, men would inſtruct us infi- 
nitely better than books, and notody would appear 
tireſome, | 

M. d'Ormont, for example, is not a very am̃uſ- 
ing perſon. 

Oh dear mamma, quite the contrary, with his 
artificial meadows. ] remember that phraſe, be- 
cauſe he conſtantly repeats it every time he comes 
to viſit you, 
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any perſon? 
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The reaſon of which is, I always turn the con- 
verſation on agriculture, that being the only thing 


he perfectly knows; and thus, while I liſten, I 


oblige him, and inſtruct myſelf, _ 
I obſerved, mamma, when M. Milet paſt a week 


with us, you generally ſpoke on anatomy. 


Becauſe M. Milet is a ſurgeon ; and thus there 
1: ſcarcely any perſon from whom you may net 
gain knowledge, 

After theſe refleQions, they ſpoke, once more, 
concerning Sidonia, Madame de Clemire did not 
forget to tell her daughters that their youth alone 
could excuſe their indiſcretion for having thus 
abuſed the gentleneſs of Sidonia, in preſſing her 
to diſcover what ſhe defired to hide; and made 
them feel how dangerous is curioſity, ſince it might 
lead them into ſuch like errors. But, added ſhe, 
have you demanded her permiſſion to confide this 
ſ:cret to me? | 

Ves, mamma; and ſhe conſented without | he- 
ſitation. 

Becauſe ſhe knew the duty of a daughter to- 
wards her mother; but ſuppoſe ſhe had been [els 
polite and leſs intelligent; ſuppoſe ſhe had inſiſted 
on your ſilence. | ; 

Muſt not we have told you, then, mamma? 

Did you rot give your promiſe, before ſhe open- 
ed the trunk, that you would not mention it to 


Yes, 
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Ves, mamma. 

And on that condition you obtained your wiſh. 

We did not think it neceſſary to add, except 
mamma, that being always underſtood. 

In all agreements, whatever, we are bound by 
our actions and our words; our meaning ſtands 
for nothing; for it is evident, if it did, there could 
be no certain agreement, no ſolid dependence: 
therefore, when you ſaid you would not mention 
it to any perſon, you did not except me, nor, con- 
ſequently, had you any right to tell me, without 
Sidonia's conſent, Suppoſe ſhe would not have 
granted it, what would you have dont ? 

Dear, what a ſuppoſition !—But, in that cafe, 
mamma, we mult have kept our word, and not 
have told you, 

Well, then, ſuppoſe too I had queſtioned you, 
as I always do, and commanded you to relate 
every thing that had paſſed between you and Si- 
donia ? 

Dear mamma, in what a —_— does this ſup- 
poſition place us. 

You would have had no means of keeping 
the ſecret but by deceit, and telling many falſe- 
hoods, 

Oh, no, mamma, we would never have deceiv- 
ed you, | 

You would have then betrayed your ſecret, 

> We 
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We would have confeſſed our fault, and have a 
owned that Sidonia had confided ſomething to us tit 
that we were not permitted to tell, it, 

I ſhould then have ſuppoſed the ſecret was not at 22 


all to the advantage of Sidonia. 
But we would have told you her modeſty made 
her deſire it ſhould be concealed. 1 


In which caſe I ſhould have gueſſed ſomething WW = 
lite the truth, 5 
Yes, I now perceive we mult either have been for 
guilty of equivocation, or have forfeited our word. : 
7h This is frightful ; we will never bring ourſelves | 
* into ſuch a ſituation again; never will we hear a me 
i ſ-cret, till we have firſt obtained permiſſion to 25 
| tell it jou. far 
| Which reſolution you ſhould the better keep by 215 
li recollecting, that any perſon who ſhould refuſe to becc 
| grant you that permiſſion would certainly want and 
i bath principles and politeneſs, and would conſe- to h 
b quently be an improper perſon for you to hear ſe- leſs 
[ crets from. 2 Fa 
' The evening ſtories were for a while ſuſpended, 8“ 
|| on account of the many letters Madame de Cle- Aga 
| mire had to write, Cæſar, therefore, aſked per- Je pte 
[1 miſſion of his mamma to read the Iiiad. 
5 Vou are not yet of an age, replied Madame de 4 
| - Clemire, to taſte the beauties of that work; but, as _ 
ik a knowledge of the incidents contained in it is ab- ah 


ſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſlary, in order to underſtand a mul- 
titude of paintings, I am willing you ſhould read 
it, but not by way of recreation, I, perhaps, can 
make you comprehend its beauties, and, I;kewiſe, 
its defects, 
Madame Dacier has written rema:tks on it; 
and, I aſſure you, mamma, I will not ſkip 
them. : 

Yes; and it is thoſe very remarks I ſhould be 
ſorry you were to read without me. 

Are they not juſt, mamma ? 

The lliad is on that table, bring it me, I will 
read you a few paſſages : here, for example, is one 
I muſt firſt tell you the preceding circum- 
ſtances.— In one of the battles, Adraſtus, a 
young Trojan, is ſeated in his chariot, his horſes 
becoming reſtive, his chariot is daſhed to pieces, 


to him, intending to deſtroy a fallen and defence- 
leſs enemy. Adraſtus begs his life, and promiſes 


a ranſom; the requeſt is granted, and Menelaus is 


going to ſend him priſoner on board his ſhip, when 
Agamemnon arrives, and, in wrathful mood, thus 
reproaches his pity, 


Oh, impotent of mind, 
Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atrides' merey find ? 
Well haſt thou known proud Troy's perfidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 


F 4 Not 


and himſelf thrown to the ground. Menelaus flies 
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Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, 
Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage: 

Ilion ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; 

Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall, 
A dreadful leſſon of exampled fate, 

To warn the nations, and to curb the great ! 


The monarch ſpoke, the words, with warmth addreſt, 
To rigid juſtice ſteel'd his brother's breaſt. 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thruſt ; 
The monarch's jav'lin ſtretch'd him in the duſt. 
Then, preſſing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the ſlain he tugg'd the reeking dart. 
| | Porr's Homer, 


Well, my ſon, ſaid Madame de Clemire, what 
do you think of this action? 
I think it horrible, replied Cæſar; it is abſolute 
aſſaſſination, to kill a deſenceleſs enemy, @ 

And, yet, ſuch are the heroes of this poem. But 
let us ſee what are the remarks of Madame Dacier 
on this paſſage. | | 

„Homer praiſes the cruelty of Agamemnon ; 
“ for, as there is ſuch a thing as pernicious pity, 
e ſo is there a laudable cruelty ; enemies ſo unjuſt, 
&« ſo perfidious, as were the Trojans, deſerve no 
« mercy (a).“ 


How ! 


(a) What language! and from the mouth of a woman 
too. What logic likewiſe ! In what where the Trojans pcrii- 


dious and unjuſt ? Paris had carrial off Helen; this was _ 
cri 


relate 
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How! mamma, does Madame Dacier — 
this action? 

I never imagined, Cæſar, that ; would, to- 
you, appear laudable; but, as the remarks of Ma- 
dame Dacier are moſt of them of the ſame kind, I 
dreaded leſt the authority of a perſon ſo celebrated 
might not, at leaſt, enfeeble that horror which hu- 
manity ought to inſpire, 

What, mamma, does Madame Ps never diſ- 
approve of barbarous actions? ; 

Never; nor even of cowardly ones. Dolon, 
a ſpy, is taken by Ulyſſes and Diomedes; Dolon 
begs his life, which Ulyſſes promiſes to grant, on 
condition that he ſhall tell all he knows. Thus 
aſſured, the cowardly Dolon relates every citcum- 
ſtance to the two warriors, who, even more cow- 
ardly and perfidious than himſelf, forfeit their word, 
and take his life as ſoon as he has ended (a). 
Look, here is the paſſage, and here the remark, in 


crime of a Trojan prince, but not of the nation. But could 
eyen the injuſtice of an enemy authorize murder? Had the 
Trojans been generally deſpicable, is that any reaſon why 
they ſhould be maſſacred without exception, and without 
pity? So as not cven to ſpare the infant at its mother's. 


breaſt ? 


* 


() What is more ſtrange, Madame Dacier has made no- 
remark upon this action, except by obſerving it is ſimply 
related by Homer, and. that he does not in the leaſt ſeem 
to diſapprove it. 


7 5 which: 
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which you may ſee Madame Dacier approves this 


baſe cruelty, Shall I give you another example? 0 
Ulyſſes, aſter having giving Socus his death wound, 2 
inſults him by telling him he ſhall be deprived N 
the right of ſepulture, and ſhall be devoured by birds 
of prey, which ſhall fight for his carcaſe. On \ 
which Madame Dacier has made no remark, Nay, at 
on another like occaſion, ſhe has thought proper 
to take advantage of the barbarous irony of ( 
Idomeneus to write a note. Idomeneus pierces 6 
Othrioneus through and through with a jave- 10 
lin, who dying falls, while Idomeneus thus 60 
ſpeaks: " 
| ic 
The great Tdomenens beſtrides the dead ; 1 
Aud thus (he cried) behold thy promiſe ſped! 40 4 
Such is the help thy arms to Lion bring, 
And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian king (a)! 7+ 
Our offers now, illuſtrious prince ! receive; 4 
For ſuch an aid what will not Argos give? I 
To conquer Trey, with ours thy forces join, this 
And count Atrides' faireſt daughter thine, 
Mean time, on farther methods to adviſe, ; I 
Come follow to the fleet thy new allies ; tura 
There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay. rize 
He ſpoke, and dragg'd the goary * away. 5 
Por's Hour. overt 
1 5 his 
(a) He had promiſed Priam to repel the Greeks, and Caſ- 10 
Gadra was to be the reward of his ſervices, ; Wy 
$\ 


How 
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How horrible, ſaid Czar, thus to inſult a van- 
quiſhed and dying enemy! Is it poſſible to imagine 
any thing more cruel or cowardly ? Which way has 
Madame Dacier excuſed this barbarity. 

Homer muſt have owned ſuch jeſts were bitter; 
Madame Dacier, however, has found them heroic 
and diverting, Hear her remark, 

„% Homer has here mingled, with much art, 
« railleries which are the natural offspring of a 
© heroic courage, and ſuch as are very capable 
of inciting the ardour of combatants ſup- 
% poſed to hear, or divert the perſon who, in 
* tranquillity, ſhould read them. Homer, like- 
„ wie, by this means, Heightens the charadter off 
« [dymeneus, by ſhewing that in the midſt of 
« the greateſt danger he ſtill preſerved his uſual 
« patety, which is a certain ſign of ſuperior cou- 
„ „ 

Is it poſſible that Madame Dacier could judge in 
this manner! | 

Your aſtoniſhment, Cæſar, is exceedingly na- 
tural ; not even a knowledge of Greck can autho- 
rize or excuſe ſuch reaſoning, Let us finiſh our 
criticiſm by a paſſage here before me. Menelaus 
overthrows Piſander, then, ſetting his feot upon 
his breaft, adurcfies a diſcourſe to him equally. 
long and inſulting. Mods of gall, ſays Homer; 
out Madame Dacier, in ſpeaking of this paſſage, ſays 

| F 6 | that 


P 
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that it contains force, propriety, juſtice, and bre- 
vity. (a) 

But Madame Dacier muſt certainly have had a 
very bad heart, mamma, 

The very reverſe. 

Then ſhe was abſolutely devoid of underſtand. 
ing. 

Far from it ; ſhe certainly had very ſuperior abi- 
lities. 

Which way, then, could ſhe write things ſo in- 
conſiſtent, ſo diſguſting ? 

She was led aſtray by her enthuſiaſm ; her paſſion, 
She underſtood Greek, perfectly, and, of conſe. 
quence, taſted the beauties of the Iliad better than 
other people; and her admiration of Homer had 
deprived her of her moſt eſtimable quality, impar- 
tiality, without which a writer can > neither perſuade 
nor inſtru, 

This tends to prove, mamma, what you have 
beforetime told us, that we ought not to be paſſion- 
ately fond of any thing but virtue, ſince other paſ. 
fions only lead us into error. But which is the 
beſt way, mamma, to preſerve this perfect impar- 
tiality? | 

By carefully cheriſhing it on all occaſions in 
our hearts; nor is it poſſible we ſhould totally de- 


(a) Many ſimilar paſſages might be cited. from the ſame 
work : the twenty firſt book. is,, on this account, one of the 
moſt revoltipg, 


ſtrey 
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ſtroy it, ſince it is the very eſſence of juſtice and 
trutb. We ſhall then think nobly, reaſon juſt- 
ly, ſee clearly, and judge wiſely, We ſhall do 
juſtice to our enemies, without an effort; * ſha'l 
be ready to acknowledge their merits, and even 
find pleaſure in praiſing ſuch good qualities as they 
poſſeſs. | 

This, mamma, is what I think the moſt difficult; 
I confeſs, I ſhould find no great pleaſure in praiſing 
a perſon that bates me. 

Would you then be inſenſible to the pleaſure of 
exciting univerſal admiration, founded upon the 
opinion which you yourſelf ſhall give others of your 
heart and underſtanding ? 

How could I be thus inſenſible ? 

Let us then ſuppoſe you are no longer at the 
happy time of life in which you have no enemies; 
but that you have a foe whoſe enmity is well 
known, Imagine yourſelf in company with eight 
or ten perſons, where the converſation ſhall turn 
on this your enemy, and where they indulge 
themſelves in ſaying many ill-natured and ma- 
lignant things of him. Vou, of courſe, remain 
filent, Calumny and conjecture next ſucceed, 
abſurd ſuppoſitions are conſtrued into facts, and 
the circumſtances of facts themſelves are changed 
to blacken his character; your enemy is a man 
of underſtanding, yet they will not allow him 
common ſenſe ; you are then no longer filent, but, 

animated 
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animated by the love of truth and juſtice, ſpeak ] 
warm'y in defence of your enemy. This wil Nen 
aſtonith your auditore, who, at fiſt, may entertain yer 
doubts- of your ſincerity. Be careful, give ſuffici. WM hav 
ent reaſons, or you will paſs for a hypocrite ; but {Wer 
your generoſity wal be evident, if your arguments yea 
are juſt, Then will you ſee admiration and I tura 
furprize in every face; will hear the gentle mut 8 
mur of applauſe whiſpered round, and will attrat be! 
all hearts by an irreſiſtible charm, Al this will I 
be told your eremy on the morrow ;. and if. he ne. 
any longer hate you he is a monſter. But with! B 
what front ſhall he dare any longer declaim againf T 
you? He cannot teſtify an averſion for you {WI mot! 
without rendering himſelf odious and contempti- i of 1 
ble. | there 

Oh that I were old enough to have an enemy, Wt ſons 
that I might ſpeak of his merits, and undertake bear 


his defence ! time 
Be not weary, therefore, of admiring the utili:y Ce 
of virtue; behold its fruits, and the flattering ſuc- Tl 


ceſs it g'ves. Oh! how many embarraſſments, Hing t. 
how many pangs would men be ſpared, were it 
conſtantly, inv.clibly, conſulted ! 

Have you no enemies, mamma ? 

I flatter myſelf you are ver; certain I hate no 
one, 


Yes, that I am. 
Religion 
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Religion and humanity equally abhor ſuch a 
ſenſation; whence you may well believe it has ne- 
ver ſullied my heart; and yet I have been told I 
have enemies. I do not, however, think them 


very vehement; and I am well aſſured that, a ſeᷣũ— 
years hence, I ſha!l not have any; for hatred na- 


turally decreaſes, when not reciprocal, 

Since, then, mamma, you have enemies, it muſt 
be becauſe they do not know your heart. 

[ believe, if they did, they would ceaſe to hate 
me. 
But they cannot poſſibly ſpeak ill of you. 

They cannot, at leaſt, accuſe me of being a bad 
mother, an idle wife, or of pretending to a dignity 
of ſentiment which my actions have belied. I am- 
therefore eaſy on that head. But, a- propos of per- 
ſons who have an averſion for me: I cannot for- 
bear telling you I have cited one of theſe, ſome 
time ſince, in a ſtory I told you. 

Certainly ſhe was not the heroine of the tale, 

The moſt affecting incident, the moſt intereſt- 
ing trait, in my opinion, I have ever related to you, 
is preciſely the one her conduct ſupplied, 

And we, no doubt, have wept, mamma ? 

Yes, and ſo have I; I never can relate the 
anecdote but with enthuſiaſm. 

And, at that moment, we admired and Jored a 
perſon who had an ayerſion for you, What a 

painful 


IH 
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painful reflection! But are you certain ſhe does 


not love you? 1] 

- You ſhall judge: for ven or eight years ſhe {tha 
was in want of my affiſtance, came inceſſantly to ¶ boo 
conſult me, tell me her ſecrets, and defire me to Wftru 
atk favours, which I certainly never ſhould have read 
done, had they been for myſelf ; neither had we {Whou: 
any other intercourſe : her critical. ſituation” and but, 
my deſire to ſerve her were the only ties between Wfour 
us; ſhe never came to ſee me but to aſk my aid; Nou, 
] never liſtened to her but to learn which way | Wer 
might give it moſt effectually; I never mentioned Gr 


her but to aſk ſomething for her. Succeſs crowned Hat 
my zeal, and, during the fpace of thoſe eight years, £4 
I obtained for her, by turns, every thing ſhe de- 
ſrred me to aſk. Some events intervened, ſo that 
we ſaw one another no more for a year; and, when 
J happened to meet her again, ſhe ſcarcely ſeemed 
to know me. I, ſoon after, learnt, with ſurprize, 
that ſhe was become my enemy. 

What 1ngratitude ! 

I do not, however, take the leſs pleaſure in re- 
citing the anecdote, ſo highly to her honour, which 
I juſt now mentioned; and this is that ſpirit of im- 
partiality and juſtice which I ſo much wiſh you to 
poſſeſs. But let us return to our ſubject; I flat- 
ter myſelf you have now renounced your project 


of reading the 113ad by yourſelf. 
- I have, 
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I have, mamma; I have beforetime been told 
that all boys of my age were permitted to read that 
book; and, moreover, that the notes were very in- 
ſtructive. Laſt year I ſaw my couſin Frederic 
reading the Oiyfſey and Iliad, during his leiſure 
hours, I therefore aſked permiſſion to do the ſame; 
but, ſince there are ſo many bad principles to be 
found in that work, I ſhall prefer reading it with 
you, that I may the better underſtand their conſe- 
uences, | | 
Generally - ſpeaking, there are very few works 
hat are not dangerous to read at your age, 

I may read hiſtory, mamma, becauſe you have 
aught me how 10 judge of actions. 


ended for youth, What hiſtory do you now wiſh 
o read ? | 
The Hiſtory of Malta, 
The Abbe Vertot is an agreeable hiſtorian ; but 
is concluſions are not always juſt, not always eon- 
| {Wormable to ſound morality, 
Do you yourſelf, mamma, then chuſe the book 
lat 1 ſhould read, 
Lou promiſe me always to read ſlowly, thought- 
el, and to give me an account every evening of 
hat you have read ? 
„Les, mamma. 
| Well 


You have read the uſeful and eſtimable abridge- | 
ents by the Abbé Millot, which are chiefly in- 
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Well then, I will give you an Abridgment of 
the Hiſtory of England, in two volumes, which! 
think a clear well written book, 

Two days after this, Cæſar told his mamma, he 
had met with a paſſage in the book ſhe had lent him, 
at which he was a good deal ſhocked, 

Let me ſce it, ſaid Madame de Clemire : read 
I. 

«© Fhe French were defeated at the battle 0 
„ Agincourt, by Henry V. in which he had taken 
* ſo many priſoners that, in order more ſecurcly 
eto face the enemy, who ſtill ſeemed to menace 
de him, he was obliged to put thoſe to death the 
fortune of war had delivered into his hands (a); 

Well, what is it that offends you in this pal. 
ſage ? 

What, mamma! Does not the hiſtorian reſem- 
ble Homer? Does not he relate this act cf cruelty 
as a ſimple and even indiſpenſible thing? He ha 
not one ſingle reflection on the fact, G—_— 
approves its barbarity. \ 

Madame de Clemire, at hearing this, moſt al. 
fectionately kiſſed her ſon, You have not read, 
ſaid ſhe, like a child; for, while you have read, you 
Have refle&ed, have conſulted your reaſon and yout 
feclings, and thus, only, can reading become uſeful 


(a) Nouvelle Abrige Chronol. de l' Hiſt. d' Angleterre; it 
two thick volumes. Sce vol. I. p. 75. Suck 


() M 
om, I. 


ecdote 


(5) By 
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Such a manner of relating an atrocious ad is re« 
yolting to the heart. What then will you ſay to a 
work I am reading, and in which I find the ſollow- 
ing portrait of Fredegonda? 

& Fredegonda made amends for the defedts of 
birth, by ſo many eminent qualities, one is 
' tempted to ſay of her that, though ſhe was no, 
* ſhe deſerved to 5e nobly born; ſhe is one of thoſe: - 
* heroines who need not bluſh at the faults of de- 

' ſliny; the greatneſs of her genius made her 
* reign over Chilperic almoſt without a rival, 
&. (a.“ 

Is it poſſible to ſpeak thus of a woman fo abo- 
inable, guiity of ſo. many crimes? Would you 
telieve this to be the picture of a monſter, the diſ- 
race of her lex, and the execration of poſtetity? 
The author has praiſed her addreſs; ſhe knew, 
id he, the art of triumphing over all her enemies. 
put by what means? By treaſon and murder. Her 
hole addreſs conſiſted in poiſoning and aſſaſſina- 
ing thoſe ſhe feared. But, to-morrow, Cæſar, 1 
ill read vou her true character, in the Hiſtory of 
harlemagne (b). We will allo read, in another 
'ork, by the ſame author, an account of the battle 


(2) Memoires Hiftoriques, Critiques & Anecdotes de France, 
om. I. p. 70. This is an intereſting work, full of curious 
ecdotes. 
(3) By M. Gaillard. 

of 
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of Agincourt (a), the manner of which, I hope, 
will give your pleaſure. | 
- You love that author's works, mamma. 

I do, becauſe I find in them a true ſpirit c 
philoſophy, perſect impartiality, new ideas, feeling, 
the pureſt morals, the moſt rational reflections, and 
all the ſtriking conſequences which hiſtory ought 
to teach, Leſſons uſeful to men, and, eſpecially, 
to kings, | 

Do you know the author, mamma? 
I never ſaw him four times in my life. 
Why will you not give me his works ? 
It is my wiſh” we ſhould read them together, 
that you may underſtand all his beauties, I ſhal 
tnerefore give you other books for your privat 
reading, ſtill begging you will read with the 
greateſt attention, and carefully weigh the ſenti 
ments and reflections of the author, I inſiſt upa 


'{a) Hiſtoire de la Querelle de Phillippe de Valois, &c. 
I have ſeldom heard of a hiſtorian who could be fail ts A 
poſſeſs ſecling; this praiſe ſeems rather to belong to work 
of imagination; the author, however, above cited, wil 
juſtify the aſſertion. It ſeems to me impoſſible to real 
him without often being melted even to tears. Ren 


F. 


among others, his account of La Pucelle d'Orleans, 1 8 
L'Hiſtoire de Querelle, &c. his fine portrait of St. Loui oſom 
in I. Hiſtoire de la Rivalité, &c. that of Henry IV. aul atio 
likewiſe his relation of the battle of Pavia, Hiſtoire 1 pec 


F rangois l. 


thi 
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this point ſo much becauſe it is of the utmoſt 
importance; for, by acquiring this habit, reading 
will truly form your heart and mind: fo that, in 
the end, no book whatever will be dangerous to 
you, Inſtead of which, ſhould you read careleſs- 
ly, without thought, you would inſenſibly obtain 
a multitude of falſe ideas ; and reading, far from 
inſtructing, might weaken your reaſon, and ſhake, 
ind even corrupt, your principles, 

The Abbé, who came to ſeek for Cæſar, in- 
errupted this converſation. In the evening the 
Tales of the Caſtle were continued, and Madame 
je Clemire began the following hiſtory, 


TT A.M 3.2 
"3 n 


APY ADDOFYT RS 


* 


FLICIA, ſolely occupied by the education 
of her two daughters, lived beloved in the 
oſem of an amiable family, and viſited only by her 
lations and friends. She conſtantly remembered. 
e peculiar happineſs ſhe enjoyed, and delighted 


in 
3 


* 
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in ſtudy and induſtiy; her heart was gentle an 
feeling; unacquainted with hatred, ſhe abhottet 
vengeance, and knew to love; neither were ther 
ar y ſacrifices which fliendſhip had not a right t 
expect from her; nor was there in the world!: 


pe ſon who more ſincerely deſpiſed the parade o Wl 
faſhion and fortune. vel 

Her daughters, in the mean time, began to groy \ 
up; and ſcarcely had Camilla, the eldeſt, attaine ora 
her fourteenth year, before Felicia, owing to then 
ſituation of her affairs, was obliged to marry her uf 
ſhe had no fortune either to give or leave her, u uſb 
had any means of eſtabliſhing her in the world hin 
but by a good education, and intereſt among Het u 
great. | Ca 

A moſt reſpe&able match offered, and Felicull, a 
had not the right to heſitate; although ſhe did nd 
the leſs ſenſibly feel how unfortunate it is to & ion 
obliged to marry a child at fo tender an age: aug! 
unhappineſs is ſti.1 the greater inaſmuch as enducer hy; 
tion is then but rudely ſketched, and muſt for e eater 
remain imperfect, ear ( 

But, mamma, interrupted Caroline, this youngWzugh 
lady might ſtill be obedient, as well after marria he p 


as before, conſequently her mamma might compictMWore, | 

what had been left imperfect. Ip wi 
You muſt ſuppoſe her to poſſeſs great unde Nnore 

Ragding and rationality, indeed, to preſerve the any , , 


induſti 
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induſtry and reſpect for her maſters 2s formerly, 
when ſhe is every inſtant hearing herſelf called 
madam ; not to mention that ſhe muſt be obliged 
to quit, or at leaſt interrupt her ſtudies, every time 
her huſband ſhould enter. 

But if the huſband ſhould love to ſee his wife 
well informed ? | 
Women, at fourteen, have ſeldom ſufficient in- 
ormation to become agreeable by that means; 
and you may imagine what a young woman's fears 
uſt be of appearing dull and tireſome to her - 
uſband 3 beſides the pleaſure of convetſing with 
im muſt impede the progreſs of inſtruction: but 
et us return to our tale. 
Camilla, foon after her marriage, fell dangerouſly 
, and the fears of Felicia, added to her watching 
ind want of ſleep, gave a ſhock to her conſtitu- 
ion which ſhe felt long after the recovery of her 
laughter. Her lungs ſeemed touched, and her 
phylicians ordered her to drink the Briſtol« 
vaters. She was therefore obliged to leave het 
Jear Camilla at Paris, and go with her youngeſt 
laughter. Anna for England. Felicia had not had 
he precaution to hire a houſe, and was, there- 
ore, obliged, when ſhe came to Briſtol, to put 
p with an apartment which was ſo much the 
nore diſagreeable becauſe it was only ſeparated 
Wy a partition from the chamber of a ſick Engliſh 
Wy. Felicia, who perſectly underſtood Engliſh, 
queſtioned 
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queſtioned her landlady concerning her neigh. 
bour, and was informed ſhe was dying of 
conſumption; that ſhe was a widow ; that her 
late huſband was of a good family, had been 


diſinherited for marrying contrary to his parent f 
wiſh, and that he had only left his wife a ſmall * 
annuity z which circumſtance was the more af. A 

flicting becauſe they had a little daughter, fir: 
years old, who, when her mother died, would los * 
all means of ſubſiſtence. | 
The hoſteſs ended her relation with the prag * 
of Pamela, the name of the little giil, aſſuring Fe 1 
licia there was not a more charming little creature 1 

in the world. This ſtory greatly intereſted Fel. 
cia, who talked of nothing all the evening after 4 
but the unfortunate Engliſh woman, and her mog“ 
unfortunate child, | wh: 
Felicia and her daughter had but one chamber, AR 
They had been in bed about two hours; Anna wa chill 
in a ſound ſleep, and her mother began to do 
when an uncommom noiſe in the chamber of i: F. 
ſick Engliſh-woman awakened her with a ftat, ſhe ; 
She liſtened attentive'y, and heard ſobs and groans leaft, 
Recollecting that there were only a maid and ®j 
nurſe, Felicia imagined her aſſiſtance might, pet arily 
haps, be uſeiul ; ſhe therefore reſe, and, with hal 0!d, 
lamp in her hand, ſtole gently from her chamberW/Es e 
fearful of dilturbing Anna; and, in paſſing throuf ppi 
| | : hf othe 
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her maid's bed- chamber, ordered her not to quit her 
daughter ſhould ſhe awake. 

She came to the paſſage, the door of the ſick per- 
ſon was open, and hearing ſighs and broken accents, 
adyanced trembling. She was met by the maid, 
all in tears, and exclaiming, It is paſt! ſbe is gone! 

Heavens ! - ſaid Felicia, I was coming to ſce if I 
could aſſiſt. | 

She has juſt expired, continued the maid ! What 
will become of her unhappy daughter? I have my- 
ſelf four children, and which way hall I ſupport 
her? 

Where is the child, ſaid Felicia ? 

Alas! madam, the little innocent iis not old 
enough to underſtand her miſery ; ſhe knows not 
what death means; but ſhe loved her poor dead 
mother, and never was there a more affectionate 
child; yet ſhe ſleeps pzac-ably in the ſame chamber 
in which her mother has juſt breathed her laſt, 
Felicia ſhuddered, Merciful Providence! cried- 
ſhe : let us move the child from this fatal place, at 
leaſt. So ſaying, ſhe entered the chamber, 
In approaching the couch of the child, ſhe neceſ- 
ily paſſed beſide the corpſe. Her blood ran 
old, ſhe ſtopt, and, for a moment, fixed her ſull 
yes on the mournful and touching obje&; then, 
ropping on her knees, exclaimed, Oh unfortunate 
other! what muſt have been the horrors of 
our laſt moments! wlat muſt have been ycur 

vols Mk --.* G feelings, 


I take charge of your offspring; never ſhall ſhe 
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feelings, to leave a child, thus, without ſuccour, to 
the mercy of a buſy and rapacious world 
Yes, I delight to think that from the boſom of 
eternity you can yet ſee and hear me——Behold 


forget the parent that gave her birth : and, though 
the earthly part is forgotten, ſhe flill ſhall love the 
departed ſaint. 

Felicia roſe, and, with an emotion of vari 
tenderneſs, approached the couch, A curtain con- 
cealed the child, which Felicia, with a trembling 
hand, gently drew, and diſcovered the innocent 
little orphan, Felicia contemplated her beauty, deh 


and the angelic ſweetneſs of her countenance with dear 


delight, The child flept ſoundly, beſide the {Wmigi 
death-bed of her unfortunate mother; the ſerenity Mii.) 
of her brow, the candour of her phyſiognomy, 
heightened by a ſmile, and the freſhneſs and health 
of her complexion, formed a contraſt as ſtriking 2s 
it was pathetic, emer 

How peaceably ſhe fleeps, ſaid Felicia; at 
what a moment, and in what a place! Alas! un- 
fortunate and lovely child, in vain, when thou 
awakeſt, ſhalt thou call for thy mother, —Yet 
humanity ſhall give thee another! Yes, I adopt 
thee. Thou ſhalt find in my heart the mothers r a | 
feelings, and the mother's affection. Come, con- 
tinued Felicia, addreſſing herſelf to the maid, help pm; f. 


me to carry this couch to my room. the f 


The 
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The woman obeyed with joy, and the child was 
carried, gently, without awaking, on her little bed, 
to Felicia's apartment, 

Anna was riſen; reſileſs and fearful, ſhe was 
coming to ſeek her mother ; who, meeting her at 
the door, ſaid, Come hither Anna, I have brought 
thee a ſecond ſiſter; come, look at, and promiſe 
me to lovecher. Anna flew to the bed, and kneel- 
ed down to look nearer at the child. Felicia told 
her, in a few words, all that had happened. Anna 
wept, while ſhe liſtened, at the ſorrowful recital ; 
beheld the little Pamela with tenderneſs, called her 
dear ſiſter, and wiſhed it was morning, that ſhe 
might hear her ſpeak, and give her a thouſand 
kiſſes, 5 
At laſt it was neceſſary to return to bed, thoug' 
Felicia did not cloſe her eyes during the reſt of 
he night: but who. that is kept awake by the 
emembrance of a good action would wiſh to 
leep ? . EEO 
The family aroſe as uſual at ſeven o'clock; the 
indows were opened, and the little Pamela awaked, 
elicia ran to her couch; the child, at firſt, ſeem- 
d ſurprized, but, after fixing her blue eyes on her, 
r a moment, ſhe ſmiled, and held out her little 
nd. Felicia caught her with tranſport to her bo- 
xp; ſhe believed in the doQtine of ſympathy; (it 

the ſuperſtition of feeling hearts) ſhe perſuaded 
[he erſelf ſhe beheld its effects in the gentle careſſes 
G 2 of 
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of the infant, who had already inſpired her with 
an affection which this return ef tenderneſs ia. 
creaſed, | 

The poor Pamela, however, ſoon aſked where 
was her mother, and the queſtion touched Felicia 
to the heart Your. mamma. is gone, faid ſhe, 


and Pamela immediately began to weep; Anna i 

wiſhed to comfort her; but Felicia thus conti. 
nued: Do not interrupt. her tears, I myſelf have t 
need to ſee them flow: think, my Anna, what f. 
her ſituation is, and you will have the fame ſenſa- ci 
tions. 1 
As ſoon as Pamela was s dreſſed, ſhe kneeled down E 
and began to ſay her prayers, Felicia's blood ran fai 
cold when ſhe heard her ſay, Pray God make my dur mc 
mamma better, — or 
Lou mult not pray ſo any more, faid F elicia 
her 


your mamma no longer ſuffers. 

Does not ſhe ! cried Pamela: then I muſt thank tory 
God. Ceta 

"Theſe words deeply affected Felicia, You muſt As i 
only ſay ſuch prayers, my child, ſaid ſhe, hereafter, Wi and 
as I ſhall bid you: Say, Bleſſed be God, for taking m coul. 
mamma from pain to bliſs, 

Pamela repeated this prayer with fervent affec. 
tion; then, turning towards Felicia, with a timid 
and ingenuous air, Let me pray to God, ſaid fhe, 
that he will ſoon take me to my mamma, 


A 
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As ſhe faid this, ſhe perceived the tears flow 
down Felicia's - cheeks; who caught her in her 
arms, while the affectionate and . little crea- 
ture clung weeping round her neck. As ſoon as 
the carriage could be got ready, Felicia, with 
Anna, and her adopted Pamela, departed for Bath, 
where ſhe ſtayed about a fortnight; and, when 
{hc returned, went to another lodging, | 

Felicia becamè every day more and more at- 
tached to Pamela; the angelic ſweetneſs, the ſen- 
ſibility, the gratitude of the child made her deli- 
ciouily enjoy the fruits of her bene volence. After 
remaining three months at Briſtol, Felicia left 
England, and returned to France; and all her 
family, as well as herſelf, adopted the little Pa- 
mela, whom it was impoſſible to ſee unintereſted, 
or to know without loving. 

When ſhe was ſeven years old, Felicia informed 
her of her ſituation, and related the mournful hiſ- 
tory of her unhappy mother; at which ſorrowful 
detail the poor Pamela ſhed- a torrent of tears. 
As ſoon as Felicia had ended, ſhe fell on her knees, 
and faid every thing which gratitude and feeling 
could inſpire to a perſon of twenty. 

Such was Pamela; her ſoul continually roſe ſu- 
perior to her years 3 and when ſlle ſpoke the had 
neither the ſentiments nor the language of infancy, 
A thonſand charming traits, numerous delicate 
and relined replies, and a multitude of wi:ty and 

G 3 affecting 
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affecting obſervations, which none but a heart and 


underſtanding of the firſt order could inſpire, were : 
unceaſingly remembered and recited. Her lively 7 
feelings communicated an inexpreſſible grace to 8 


all her ations, a ſweetneſs, a charm, which pe. 
netrated the ſou), and gave her an angelic counte- l 
nance, She muſt be ſeen a thouſand times before 


any perſon could know if her features were regu- a 
lar, or whether ſhe was beautiful or only pretty, ; 
LES 5 ha 
Struck by her ingenuous and intereſting phyſiog- 
nomy, nothing was remarked but the intelligent N 


* 


: though ſeldem was their colour obſerved, but | 


an extreme vivacity, which, however, never gave 
her the ſlighteſt degree of anger againſt any one, 


yet gentle. 


and celeſtial language of her face. She was nci- 5 
ther to be praiſed nor examined like others. She | 
had long marked eye-laſhes, and large blue eyes; 


their expreſſion always. With every defire to 6.1 
pleaſe and oblige, which' a natural good temper 


EE. : hot 
could give, ſhe was attentive, generous, com- 

f | 5 ſire 
plaiſant, ſincere, and candid; in ſhort, ſhe pol- * 


ſeſſed all thoſe good qualities and perfections 
which are ſo rarely ſeen united ; ſhe was witty, 
without 1:1-nature; gay, yet affectionate ; lively, 


| Pamela's only defects were the conſequence of 


but a thoughtlefſneſs that few children exceeded, 


The following is an inſtance which will ſhew, 
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at once, her mildneſs, her reſpect, and her tender - 
neſs to Felicia. ; 

Pamela, rather from the effects of her livelineſs, 
and want of thought, than wilful negligence, fre- 
quently Joſt her things. If ſhe went a walking, 


* 


ſhe would take off her hat, perhaps, to run the bet- 
ter, and, entering the houſe, ſtill running, would . 


forget ſhe had left it upon the graſs, When ſhe 
had finiſhed her work, her eagerneſs for play 
would not give her time to collect and put by her 
needles, thread · paper, thimble, or other things: but 
ſhe wou!d riſe in an inſtant, her open work-bag 
falling to the ground, jump over it, an] diſappear 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

It gave liſe and delight to ſee her run in the 
fields or garden, but ſhe was forbidden to run in the 


houſe ; yet Pamela, with the moſt anxious de- 


fire to obey, continually forgot this reſtriction ; ſhe 
frequently fell down two or three times a day, and 
left remnants of her frocks and aprons on every 
nail and every latch, At laſt, what with entreaties 
reproofs, and penance, ſhe inſenſibly loſt that exceſs 
of turbulence, 

Felicia took care, every morning, to demand an 
account of every thing ſhe ought to have in her 
pockets and work-bag ; and this daily examina- 


tion greatly contributed to make Pamela more 
G 4 | careful, 
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careful, One morning, when Felicia, accordiry 
to cuſtom, was viſiting her pockets, ſhe could 
not find her ſciſſars: Pamela, ſcolded and queſtion. 
ed, replied that the ſciſſars were not loſt, at leaſt, 
for ſhe knew where they were, And where are 
they, replied Felicia ? 
They are- on the floor, mamma, ben Pamela, 
in my ſiſter's room. 
On the floor ! And how came they there ? 
In drawing out my handkerchief, mamma, my 
ſciſſars got entangled in it, and fell down; juſt at 
chat moment I heard your bell ring, and I ran as 
faſt as I could to ſee what you wanted, 

What, without taking time to pick up Four 
{ciſſars ? | 

Yes, mamma; that I might come the ſooner, 

But you knew very well 1 ſhould aſk what was 
become of them, and be angry when they could not 
be found. - 

I had quite forgotten that, mamma; I thought of 
nothing but the pleaſure of obliging you, and get- 
ting you what you wanted. 'F 

As ſhe ſpoke this, the tears came in Pamela's 
eyes, and ſhe bluſhed. Felicia looked at her 
with a fixed and ſevere brow, and ſhe bluſhed a- 
gain, ard more deeply, Theſe bluſhes, and the 
little probability there was in the account ſhe had 
given, rerſuaicd Felicia that the poor little Pa- 

| mcla, 
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mela, for once, had forgotten herſelf, and toll a 
lie, od 

Leave the room, ſaid ſhe; I am certain there 
is not a word of truth in what you have faid : be 
gone, without repiy. | | 

At theſe terrible words, Pamela, bathed in 
tears, joined her hands, and fell on her knees 
before, Felicia, without ſpeaking a ſingle word, 


Felicia interpreted this ſupplicating action into a 


confeſſion of the fault, and treated her with indig- 
nation and reproach, Pamela, remembering the 
command ſhe had received, was ftill filent, and 
expreſſed her grief by her ſobs and tears. 


Felicia, at that time, was in the country, and 


going to maſs, whither, inſtead of taking Pamela, 
as uſual, ſhe ordered a maid to conduct her, and 
left her abruptly, When Felicia came to the 
chapel, her attention was diverted in ſpite: of her- 
ſelf, and her head frequently turned towards the 
door, At laſt, Pamela entered, and, with her eyes 
red and full of tests, humbly: fell on her knees, 
juſt. at the entrance beſide the ſtair-caſe, The 
maid defired ſhe wou'd not ſtay there among the 
ſervants, but come forward; but the ſorrowful 
Pamela replied, in a low voice, this place f 1s much 

too good for me. 
Felicia was moved by Pamela's humility, and 
made a ian for her to come near, while the 
e tendet 
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tender hearted child wept for joy, at again taking 
her place by the fide of Felicia, 

After maſs, the maid came to Felicia, and ſaid 
Pamela had not told a lie, 

How! Not told a lie! 

No, madam.' As ſoon as you were gone, ſhe 
begged me to go with her into her ſiſter's room, 
and there we found the ſciſſars, juſt as ſhe had 
ſaid, . 

Oh, my gentle, my charming girl! cried Felicia, 
taking her in her arms; wouldſt thou ſuffer thy- 
ſelf to be accuſed and ill- treated without a 
a word in thy own juſtification ? 
| You had forbidden me to ſpeak; my dear 

mamma. 

But didſt thou not kneel to aſk my forgiveneſs? 

I. ought always to aſk forgiveneſs when my 
mamma is angry with me: if ſhe finds fault with 
me, I am ſure I am wrong. 

But I was unjuſt. 

Unjuſt! To me! O, no, my preſerver, my 


dear, my tender mother, you never can be unjuſt 


toward me! 
Who could help adoring a child capable of ſuch 
attachment, of ſubmiſſion ſo affectionate, and mild- 
neſs ſo enchanting ? 

Pamela ſuffered greatly with the tooth-ache, 
when ſhe was ſeven years old, which brought on 


a weakneſs that continued above a year, Felicia, 
that 
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that ſhe might take the more care of her, made 
her ſleep in her own chamber; and Pamela, ob - 
ſerving Felicia's uneaſineſs, always endeavoured to 
conceal how much ſhe ſuffered : her continual 
want of ſleep was exceſſive, and Felicia would 
often riſe, take her in her arms, and give her 
ſomething cooling to drink. Pamela never re- 
ceived thoſe proofs of affection without ſhedding 
tears of tenderneſs and gratitude ; ſhe would con- 
jure Felicia to go to bed. Sleep, my dear mamma, 
ſaid ſhe, I am better if you are at reſt; when I 
hear by your breathing that you are aſleep I ſuffer a 

thouſand times leſs, | 
Every ſenſation of virtue or feeling was familiar 
to the heart of Pamela; nor were even thoſe 
ſtrangers to it which ſeem to be the fruit only 
of education and reflection. She could hardly 
remember England; and ſhe loved- Felicia too 
dearly not to love France; yet ſhe ſtill remember- 
ech ſhe was Engliſh, and preſerved an attachment 
to her country, which was the more virtuous' in- 
aſmuch as ſhe had no hope of ever returning thi- 

ther to live, 0 | 
One day (ſhe was then eight years old) Felicia 
was writing, and Pamela playing happily by her 
ſide, There was, at that time, war between 
France and England, and Pamela ſuddenly heard 
the report of cannon ; perhaps, ciied Felicia, it 
G 6 announces 
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announces a victory: as ſhe ſaid this, ſhe acci. ( 
dentally looked at Pamela, and her ſurprize was man 
extreme, to ſee her with down caſt eyes, and her \ 
colour come and go. Several people juſt then that 
came into the room, and the ſervants came to tell tain 
them dinner was ſerved. Pamela till ſeemed con- ill ter 
fuſed, and trembled. Felicia, became deſirous ing 
of reading her thoughts, ſaid, I wiſh I knew what Wl yct 
this firing is for ; I ſtill hope we have beaten the Feli. 

* Engliſh, if J 
Scarcely had Felicia pronouced theſe words, MW: fu 
before Pamela, melted in fears, fell at her fect, Eis ig 
Pray, pray, pardon me, mamma, cried ſhe, in- Wone's 
deed I would not cry if I could help it. I love Moin! 
the French, indeed, indeed, mamma, I do; but I WMville 
was born in England, | of he 
An emotion ſo fingular, at her age, deeply af» night, 
ſected Felicia, Pure and virtuous ſoul, ſaid ſhe, will g 
a pathetic and ſublime inſtinct inſpires thee, ſuperior itcnder 
to all the efforts of reaſon : whilſt thou reareſt to Aft 
commit a fault, thou art fulfilling a ſacred duty. pe ar. 
Preſerve ever this proper partiality to the country er e- 
cf thy fathers ; love the French, for thou oweſt Wer, p 
them thy love; but forget not that England is thy ag wil 


country. ä elici: 
The words of Felicia re-animated and made {Wou'd 
Pamela happy; and, the very ſame evening, ſhe Wi: leat 
added the following ſentence to her prayers: | She 
| 3 Grant, pproae 
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Grant, O God, that the French and Engliſh 


may no longer hate or harm each other! 
With ſuch ſenſibility of heart, it was impoſſible 


that Pamela ſhould not be pious and fincere ; cer- 


tain that God ſaw and heard hear, every inſtant of 


her life, ſhe never committed a fault without aſk- 
inz pardon, without tears. of true repentance; 


yet ſhe always. previouſly © accuſed herſelf to 
Felicia; for how can God pardon me, faid ſhe, 
if I conceal my faults from my mamma ? Beſides, 
a fault bears ſo heavily on my heart, when mamma 
is ignorant of it, and one is ſo happy after owning 
one's errors to one's friend, Mamma will en- 
join me ſome little penance, perhaps, but then ſhe 
will talk and reaſon with me, will praiſe the ſincerity 
of her Pamela, kiſs me a thouſagd times, and, at 
night, when, going to bed, 1 aſk her bleſhng, ſhe 
will give 1t me, if poſſible, with more than uſual 
enderneſs. 

After ſuch like reflect ons, Pamela would fly to 
he arms of Felicia, and there find the reward of 
zer candour and love. Unable to be away from 
er, preferring to every other pleaſure that of be- 
ug with her, even without ſpeaking to her, while 
elicia read, wrote, or played the harp, Pamela 
ou'd amuſe herſelf in ſilence, and without making 
he leaſt noiſe, for fear of diſturbing Felicia. 

She would get up, however, from time to time, 
pproach Felicia, on tip-toe, kils her, and then 
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return to her place] More than once has ſhe ab. 
ruptly left her play-things, and ran, weeping, to of 
throw herſelf in Felicia's arms; inſtead of playing, an 
fhe would ſay, I ought to think of you, mamma, 
and of your goodneſs to me. 


Thus ſpeaking, Pamela would fall at the feet of , 
her benefacreſs, embrace her knees, water them had 
with her tears, and, with every expreſſion of paſ- ai 
ſion, all the energy of feeling and gratitude, would Bll fate 
repeat whatever Felicia had done for her. her 
A child ſo extraordinary, fo attaching, muſt coul 
certainly, when a woman, ſurpaſs mediocrity, Vith 
Pamela, at ſeventeen, juſtified every hope to which Sh 
her infancy had given birth; ſhe had acquired N bie 5 
knowledge, agreeable talents, and all that gentle- nia, 
neſs of manners which ſo well becomes a woman, gium 


There was no kind of needle-work ſhe had not nate 
learnt or could not do; ſhe was excellent at; ſt 
embroidery, millinery, mantua-making, every 
thing; beſides which, ſhe drew correctly, and 
played charmingly upon the harp; which latter 
acquirement was the more precious to her be- 
cauſe ſhe owed it ſolely to F _ who had been years, 
her only teacher. ffectio 

Pamela loved reading, natural hiſtory, and bota- Nhat th 
ny, wrote an excellent hand, and as for her ſtyle, it 
might be called inſtinctive? With a ſoul fo deli 
cate, ſo feeling, ſo full of purity, ſhe could not want = 
good taſte or ſtrength of imagination, 


She 


C 
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She ſtill preſerved all the ſimplicity and charms 
of her infancy, her endearing manners, her frank 


tractiye mildneſs which cannot fail to win the 
heart, | 

The favourite amuſements of her childhood 
had been in exerciſe, in running, jumping, and 
active ſports ; ſhe, therefore, enjoyed an excellent 
ſtate of health, and was aſtoniſhingly ſtrong, though 
her frame was naturally delicate. No woman 
could outrun her, nor did any body walk or dance 
with a better grace, | 

She added to al! theſe allurements an unaltera«. 
ble goodneſs of heart; ſhe often worked, like Sido- 


gium which a celebrated author gave an unfortu- 


for ſhe . diſcovered all thoſe gentle and benevo- 


nature gives to women (a).“ 
Anna, ſeven years older than Pamela, had, as 


well as her ſiſter Camilla, been married ſome 


years, and made her mother happy by her filial 
ffection, and prudent conduct in the world; fo 
hat theſe three dear and amiable objects, Camil- 


1148 Supplement a I' Hiſtoire de la Rivalite, & e. by M. 
nt daillard. . | 
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4 1 


and communicative gaiety, and that ſweet at- 


e — 
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nia, in private, for the poor, and merited the eulo- 


nate queen, and, indeed, to women in general; 
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* lent virtues which philoſophy teaches men, and 
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which very. juſtly and deeply afflicted Felicia. She 
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la, Anna, and Pamcla, rendered Felicia the hap. 
pieſt woman on earth. 
This ſweet felicity was diſturbed by 2 an event 


had a young iſter-in-law, named Alexanvrinz, 
whoſe virtues, talents, and charms, were the delight 
of her family. Having been fix months attacke! 
by a conſumption, Alexandrina determined to go 
and paſs a year in the South of France, and Fel- 
cia had the double grief of ſeeing her mother go 
with her, | | 

This mother, as virtuous as ſhe was tender, 
conſented to leave her daughter, and ſupport tie 
fatigues of a melancholy journey, and the pains 
of a long abſence, that ſhe might go with ber 
daughter-in-Jaw, to whom her aſſiſtance was be. 
come neceſſary, It is true, ſhe carried with her 


hopes that gave conſolation ; but ſhe preſently 3s: 
loſt them without return. Travelling only aug: 3 
mented the diſeaſes of Alexandrina; and, at lat. * 
thoſe fatal ſymptoms appeared which deſtroyed T7 | 
all probability of recovery. Felicia, though in- CS 
formed by her mother of the truth, '{tilt ende av our. this 
ed to hope, till, at laſt, the received * k uy n 
letter. r 
— PRE: 1782 IPs 

he is ſtill alivd——but, alas! before & OY 
c receive this letter—perhaps—Oh ! my chi, ber i. 


What will your unhappy brother feel ?—What 
6 00 
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« do I feel myſelt ! I am two hundred leagues 


© from you. | 

« We knew but imperfectly the angelic crea» 
© ture we are about to loſe; a life ſo tranquil and 
« ſortunate as her's gave few opportunities for 
« the exertion of thoſe ſublime virtues ſhe poſ- 
& ſeſſed. You have no idea of her fortitude, pi- 
«© ety, patience, and perfect reſignation. I told 


& you ſhe deceived herſelf concerning the true 


« ſtate of her diſeaſe, but I myſelf was deceived ; 
„ ſhe had no hope even when ſhe left Paris, as 
„ ſhe then ſecretly told her maid Julia, who told 
« it me again this very morning ; it was only to 
„ pailiate the horror of our ſituation that ſhe en- 
% deavoured to perſuade us ſhe ſtill preſerved the il- 
„ luſion we had loſt 3 but ſhe yeſterday betrayed 
6“ herſelf, | 
„% We were alone; ſhe told me ſhe” defired to 
receive the ſacrament, and conjured me to in- 
* form her huſband, with every neceſſary precau- 
* tion, that he might not be alarmed; ſhe then 


* fell into a deep reverie, and, in order to divert 


ber thoughts, [ told. her I ſh uld weite to you 
* this morning. As ſoon as ſhe heard this, ſhe 
| ſeemed deſirous of ſaying ſomething to me, con- 
* cerning which, however, ſhe evi-ently wavered 
in her mind, Bt! 

I claſped her hand between mine, and aſked 


„ you? 


her if ſhe had any commiſſion to give me for 
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“ ou: Yes, ſaid ſhe, there is a thing which 
de troubles me exceedingly——it is this Vo 
* know that at thirteen I had the misfortune to 
&« joſe my mother. I was then ſent to a convent, 
« where, a few days after my arrival, a poor wo- 
% man came to aſk for me; ſhe was paralytic, 
& and informed me that my mother had maintained 
& her during the laſt two years of her life. I wept, 
„and kiſſed the unhappy woman, and have ever 
ic fince taken care of her. Condeſcend, madam, 
continued ſhe, with great emotion, condeſcend 
© to recommend this poor woman to my ſiſter; 
de tell her it is the laſt legacy of an expiring 
& friend. Julia will give you her addreſs, and let 
« me beg you will ſend it to-morrow to my 
4 ſiſter, 

I could make no anſwer to this diſcourſe, but 
« with my tears; ſhe ſaw them, and kiſſed my 
& hand in a manner that deeply affected me, 
*« Tuſt at this moment, the little bitch Selima, that 
% you know ſhe was fo, fond of, came running, 
« and jumped upon her bed, and I took her on 
6 my lap. Poor Selima, ſaid ſhe ; you love dogs, 
„ mamma; I will give you Selima, but promile 
© me never to part with her. 

« You, my child, know how to eſtimate ſuci 
te ſenſations! At the very moment all was loſt to 
e her, to think of all, to neglect nothing! Young 


% handſome, happy, with a ſpotleſs reputation, 
| « realy 
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« ready to be ſeparated for ever from a beloved 


« huſband, a child that was the delight of her 

« heart, and a dear aunt, who was at once a ge- 

« nerous benefactreſs, and a ſincere and amiable 

« friend z yet ſo patient, ſo unconcerned on her 

« own account ; ſo careful for others, ſo anxi- 

« ous for the fate of a wretched old woman, and 

« not even forgetting her dog, Who can forbear 

« to admire benevolence ſo provident, and forti- 

t tude ſo heroic ? | 

© Adieu, my daughter, I ſend you the ſole con- 

&« ſolation I have at this moment to give; it is 

« the addreſs of the poor old woman, whom to ſee 

and aſſiſt will be one great relief to your pre- 

© ſent feelings.“ 

As ſoon as Felicia had read this letter, ſhe called, 
or her carriage, and, accompanied by Pamela, 
ent immediately to the ſtreet du Fauxbourg Saint 
facques, It was there that the poor woman, whoſe 
ame was Madame Buſca, lived; and who was 
nown throughout that quarter of the town by 
be appellation of the holy woman. 

The amazement of Felicia and Pamela, at ſee» 
ng and hearing her, was equal to the pity and 
dmiration ſhe inſpired. This unfortunate wo- 
an had totally loſt the uſe of her limbs; her coun- 
nance had nothing hideous in it, but it was aſto- 
iſhingly meagre and pale, She had not the power 
> raiſe or turn her head, which dropt upon her 

breaſt ; 
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breaft ; and, though ſhe had been nearly in the ſame 
ſtate for ſeventeen years, the faculties of her mind 
were ſtill perfect. 


Her chamber was large and neat, and a venera. 


ble clergyman was fitting on her bed-fide, Feli. 
cia informed her ſhe was the ſiſter of Alexandrina; 
which as ſoon as the poor woman heard, ſhe raiſed 
her eyes to heaven, and the tears ena ran 
down her cheeks. | 

Oh madam |! cried ſhe, what an angel you hare 
for a ſiſter ; ſhe is yet very young, notwithſtanding 
which ſhe has maintained me eleven years. — lf 
you knew what ſhe has done for me, madain— 
ber condeſcenfion——her— 

Did ſhe often come to ice you ? 

Before her marriage ſhe was not permitted 9 
leave the conveat, and I was carried thither three 
times a weck; ſhe uſed to alk permiſſion to come 
down to me, and always brought me my break: 
faſt, which ſhe herſelf had prepared, I had no uſe 
of my hands, and ſhe uſed to feed me, and with 
ſuch ſweetneſs, ſuch friendſhip, ſuch compaſſion! 
Do you know, madam, what was the greatcl 
puniſhment. het Governante could inflict ? | 
was to tell her, „ You ſhall not feed Madame 
% gRBuſca to-morrow ; I myſelf will do that chi 
“ ritable office.” | 

She always did me the honour to call me bel 


mother, and intreated me to call her my danghic' 
| i 
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if by chance I ſaw that her Governante was diſ- 
ſatisficl with her, I then uſed to ſay mademoiſelle 
inſtead; and that dear child, with tears in her eyes, 
would inſtantly go and aſk pardon of her Gover- 
nante. 


I to tell you every thing ſhe has done for me ſince 


her, to come every other day and ſhut herſelf up 
vith a poor creature like me; to bring me linen, 


Holy Bible! 
You know, madam, how divinely ſhe ſings. 
ne day I begged her to ling me a ſong ; I know 
one, replied ſhe, but vain opera ſongs, and ſuch 
will not pleaſe my good mother; but 1 will 
earn ſome, and four or five days after ſhe came 
nd ſang me ſeveral of the moſt divine hymns I 
er heard; I aſſure you, madam, I thought I faw 
al hcard an angel ſinging. 
Another time ſhe brought her harp, and played 
o me for above two hours And yet all this is 
I:iting ; the chriſtian charity of this earthly che- 
ab is ſuch that there is no kind of ſervice I have 
ot been obliged to accept from her: thus, I can- 
ot have my finger nails cut without undergoing 
of rcat pain, if it is not done with peculiar tenderneſs 
d addreſs, and this was an office ſhe moſt hu- 
Nanely, and regularly, performed ou mult 
have 


her marriage? A young and charming lady, like 


You weep, ladies; but what would you do were 


* 


F:uit, jellies, and often to read me a chapter in the“ 
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\ 

have obſerved, madam, her long and delicate and 
fingers, but you are ignorant that thoſe ſoft white tim. 
hands, every week, waſhed the feet of a poor crea» oft 
ture like me. che; 
Madame Buſca was obliged to ſtop, and the tears BW ſuffe 
again bedewed her cheeks, Felicia and Pamela ¶ poſe 
could neither of them ſpeak, and there was a mo- H 
ment's ſilence, | 0 
A little while after, a young girl entered the ¶ not 
room, and aſked the poor old woman if ſhe want- Vith 
ed any thing; ſhe thanked her, and anſwered no; if | 
and the young girl- again left the room, The happ 
elergyman, who ſtill kept his ſeat, then addreſſed Nin p 
himſelf to Felicia, and ſaid, You will, no doubt, Nougb 
madam, be glad to hear that the girl who juſt Ming p 
came to offer her ſervices to Madame Buſca is Ihe 
the daughter of one of her neighbours, who are hich 


all equally attentive and obliging. One of them tions 
comes to fit and work with her, another puts her 
chamber to rights, and the third undertakes the care Have. 
of her fire, and bringing her a light; in fact, ma- 
dam, the benevolent ſpirit of your lovely filter 
ſeems to pervade and animate the whole neighbour- Neduce 
hood. And it is certain that the example of that Wreadf 


young and virtuous Jady has not a little contributed Mirang' 
to charity ſo laudable. 0 its 

How profound, how inſtructive, ſaid Felicia, Nod, 
will be the admiration 1 ſhall carry hence! levate 


What 


What you have heard, replied the Clergyman, 
and what you now ſee, may well inſpire ſuch ſen- 
timents ; but if you knew the extent and ſublimity 
of this good woman's piety and reſignation, how 
chearful, nay, how happy, ſhe is, amidſt all her 
ſufferings, which are far greater than you can ſup- 
poſe, your admiration would increaſe. | 

Happy! Is it poſſible ? 

Oh yes, madam, replied the good woman : I 
not only endure theſe trials with reſignation but 
with joy. And where is the wonder? Shall I not, 
for the ſufferings of a moment, be made eternally 
happy? And will not my happineſs he increaſed 
in proportion to thoſe ſufferings? How grateful 
ought I to be, to the Father of all good, for hav- 
mg placed me in a ſituation where I may have 
the merit of enduring without complaint; in 


ions on heaven and eternity,— Oh how much 
am I indebted to theſe bodily afflictions, which 
ave expiated the errors of my youth, purified my 
eart, and weaned me of all worldly wiſhes, 
he earth exiſts not for me; its pleaſures cannot 
educe, cannot corrupt, cannot caſt me into the 
readful depths of divine wrath ; my foul is a 
ranger, a ſojourner here, and is already united 
o its beloved Creator ——I ſee thee, Oh my 
od, I hear thy paternal voice ; it fortifies, it 
levates my foul ; it commands me to ſubmit 
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without murmuring, and promiſes an immortal 
crown of glory. Behold I obey with tranſport, 
T adore thy decrees, I bleſs my deſtiny, and 
would not change it for all the univerſe could 
beſtow. 

While ſpeaking thus, ſhe expreſſed herfelf with WW © 
equal force and feeling; the ſound of her voice ng i 
longer announced the feeble and exhauſted Rate to ſj 
which ſhe was reduced ; her eyes, naturally Jan- 
guiſhing and balf extinguiſhed, ſparkled at this mo- m 


ment with celeſtial fire. Pamela and Felicia lochei vi. 
and liſtened with rapture, fe 

Well, madam, ſaid the clergyman, could youll Pot 
ſuppoſe it pofſible to find a woman fo affi;Qt«d, not 
yet to happy ? But what would ſhe be were it nit) 
not for religion? What a horrid ſtate wer Peri 
her's did ſe not believe the eternal truths of don: 
the goſpe] ?—Oh barbarous and ſenſcleſs athe- nob! 
ift, who. ſeckeſt to make proſelytes, how coul(l it is 
thou anſwer this woman, when ſhe ſhould tel actio 
thee, „ You would tear from my heart tie becau 
* only poſſible conſolation it can receive; p fouls 
& would plunge me in the moſt frightful de natur: 
& ſpair 3 cruel man, behold what I fuffer, 200 ous ac 
& benold my reſignation; behold the calm my Thi 
“ ſoul enjoys ; behuld the happineſs of ' whic — 


eit has a foretaſte, and ſhudder at your horribi 
&« deſign !” 


Felice 
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Felicia applauded the juſtice of this refl. tion, 
then roſe and took her leave, and promiſed to repeat 
her viſits to Madame Buſca, as often as her other 
duties and occupations would permit, 

Felicia and Pamela talked of nothing the whole 
day but Alexandrina and the holy woman, How can 
it happen, ſaid Pamela, that my aunt has never 
ſpoken of this woman ? 

That, replied Felicia, is what makes her charity 
more admirable; it is the characteriſtic of real 
virtue, Have you ever ſeen a miſer make a pre- 
ſent, and have you not obſerved how much his 
pomp and emphaſis have proved the action came 
not from his heart, but was the mere effect of va- 
nity? And, in fact, it had coſt him ſo much to 

Wl perform it that his oftentation was almoſt par- 
i donable. Remark, on the contrary, with what 
noble ſimplicity a generous perſon gives. Thus 
it is that common minds are vain of their good 
actions, and think them extremely meritorious, 
becauſe they find them ſo painful; while great 
ſouls have no ſuch pride, being, by their own 
natural dignity, inclined to complaiſant and virtu- 
ous actions. | 
This obſervation, ſaid Pamela, mould make every 
perſon modeſt; or, at leaſt, perſuade them to con- 
il their vanity, and never vaunt of what they 
hink praiſe-worthy ; ſince a contrary, conduct 
VOL, 111, H ä ſerves 
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ſerves only to diſcover the meanneſs of their minds, 
and the little inclination they have to virtue. 
Felicia, a few days afterwards, received the ſor. 
rowful news of the death of a ſiſter-in-law, whom 
ſhe had always loved, and whom the circumſtance; 
related by the holy woman had rendered ſtill more 
dear. Though ſhe had been more than three 
months prepared for this event, her grief waz 
yet ſevere ; ſhe went to Madame Buſca, and in-! 
dulged the melancholy conſolation of weeping with d 
her, and hearing a funeral eulogium worthy of the WW þ 
ſubject. ſh 


Pamela determined to take the ſame charge o he 
the Holy woman which the virtuous Alexandrin Wi 1 « 
had done; to perform the ſame offices, and Mil yo 
regularly at the ſame ſtated times. She had fu. duc 


filled theſe gentle duties above a year, when, on 
morning, being on her knees; and waſhing the 
good old woman's feet, the chamber door ſudden) 
opened, and a man of about fifty, with a noble anc 
commanding aſpe&, appeared, and, after a ſtep 
two, immediately ſtopt, fixed with ſurprize at wh: 
he beheld. | 
Pamela was kneeling, her head inclined, at 
her long hair, in part, hiding her face. She turn: 
round at the noiſe occaſioned by the ſtrange! 
entrance, and ſtarted a little at the fight; t 
bluſh of modeſt virtue glowed upon her cou 


tenance, and rendered her action and her for 
my 
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more beautiful. She turned towards an Engliſh 
weiting-woman who had accompanied her, and 
told her, in Engliſh, ſhe cught to have locked the 
door. | 
Thank God] exclaimed the ſtranger, again in 
En2liſh, thank God! this angel is my country-wo- 
man! ' 25 
The aſtoniſhment of Pamela was exceſſive; and 
her perplexity increaſed, at ſeeing the ſtranger 
draw a chair, and gravely ſeat himſelf oppoſite 
her. While ſhe was haſtening to finiſh the duty 
ſhe had -begun, the ſtranger thus continued : Oh 


I do can hive but a faint idea of the eſfects which 
18 youth and beauty, thus employed, can pro- 
1.88 duce. | 
ne The ſtranger ceaſed to ſpeak, but kept looking 
with fixed attention on Pamela! He was fo totally 
loſt in thought that he did not ſeem to perceive 
the aſtoniſhment and embarraſiment his preſence 
cauſed. At laſt, Pamela roſe, bid adieu to Madame 
Buica, and, paſſing by the ſtranger, made him a 
low courtcly, and left the room. | 

The next time Pamela returned to ſce the poor 
woman, {he told her that the ſtranger had ſtaid 
with her above an hour ; that he made a thou- 
ſand enquiries Concerning Pamela; and that he 


who had brougut her up. Felicia, the ſame evening, 
H 2 received 


; hexwenly creature! whoever has not beheld what. 


had aſked both her name and that of the perſon 
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received the following letter, which ſhe immedi. 
ately ſhewed Pamela. 

« Going, madam, to return to England, I 
& cannot leave this country, without wiſhing to , 
< receive the commands of the generous lady who 
c adopted an Engliſh orphan. The amiable Pa. 


c mela does too much honour, madam, to her g 
« country, and the education ſhe owes to you, not 
1 to inſpire the moſt lively intereſt in the boſom = 
_ * of an Engliſhman, who hopes he is not wholly & 
& unworthy a nearer proſpect of her virtues. I am kr 


& a man of fifty, madam, and have, therefore, ſome 
& right to tell you, without diſguiſe, that the ac- 5. 


« a deep impreflion on my heart: the beauteous 


% Pamela, on her knees, waſhing the feet of 4 
« poor helpleſs old woman, will never be eraſcd IH 
* from my memory. I have been told ſhe ha * 
« relations in England who refuſe to own her: Fe; 
« deign to confide the ſecret of her birth to me, Fel: 
* and be aſſured of my moſt zealous endeavours in i b 
« her cauſe, M 
J am, madam, "chaos 
ce with every reſpect, &c. D 

„ CHARLES ARESBY. 
mela, 


Oh mamma! cried Pamela, after having read 
the letter, do not admit this Engliſhman, You art 
all to me; ſeek not to make relations, who forme! 

| 3 5 | i 
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ly forſook, acknowledge me now. Am I not with 
you, and can I be happier ? 

But ſhould your relations own you, my dear, ſaid 
Felicia, you would have an eſtate, a title—— 

You have given me the honourable, the kind, title 
of daughter: have permitted me to confecrate my 
life to you; what more can I deſire ? 

Yet, my Pamela, ſuffer me to ſee your coun- 
try man; his admiration of my dear girl has 
made me deſirous of his acquaintance ; he 
knows the worth of my child, What greater 
merit can he have in my eyes? I promiſe thee, 
he ſhall never be told thy name without thy own 
conſents 
Pamela, on this condition, agreed to receive the 
intended viſitor, and Mr. Arefby, accordingly, 
came on the morrow. Firſt compliments over, Mr. 
Areſby renewed his offers of ſervice, and conjured 
Felicia to tell him the name of Pamela's family, 
Felicia avowed that Pamela herſelf was averſe to 
its being told. 

Mr. Areſby ſighed; I loſe, then, ſaid he, with 
chagrin, the hope of being uſeful to her. 

Doubt not, Sir, of my gratitude, replied Pa- 
mela, I cannot think, without dread, of the leaſt 
change; fince I find, in the affection of my 
dear and generous benefactreſs, a felicity equal 
to the utmoſt deſires of my heart: but I am not 
H 3 the 
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the leſs ſenſible, the leſs touched by your good- 
nels. | 

Mr. Areſby beheld Pamela with tenderneſs, and, 
turning towards Felicia, ſaid, I ſhall leave Paris 


towards the end of the week, madam ; may I hope a 
you willingly will permit me a place in your me- * 
mory, and— ſl 

Felicia interrupted Mr. foals by promiſing to ec 
write to him, and beg2ing his addreſs. a 


I no longer live at London, madam, ſaid he, and 
I travel much; but if you will addreſs your letters, 
under a cover, to Madam Selwyn, they will ar- 
rive ſaſe. 

At the name of Selwyn, Felicia ſeemed moy- 
ed; and Pamela diſturbed ; Mr. Areſby looked 
at Felicia, ſaw her ſurprize, and aſked if Ma- 
dam Selwyn had the honour of being knqwn to 
her ? 

IT know the name, replied Felicia. 

The name is mine, anſwered Mr. Areſby, 

Yours ! , 

Ves, madam ; I changed it to marry an heires, 
whoſe hand I could not obtain without taking the 
name of her family. I have been a widower ten 
years, and have no children. 

Have you a brother, demanded Felicia, with ex- 
treme emotion? 


Alas, madam, I once had two; but they are both 
dead, 
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dead, Madam Selwyn is the widow of the ſe- 
cond ; and the third— 
Ay, Sir |, where is he? 
That unfortunate youth, madam, led aſtray by 
a fatal paſſion, and contemning paternal authority, 
yas difinherited—Repentance and chagrin cut 
ſhort his days—our unhappy father ſoon follow- 
ed him to the grave. happened to be abſent; 
a new chain of misfortunes obliged me to prolong 
my travels, and I did not return to England till 
four years afterwards, I then heard of the death 
of my poor brother's widow; ſhe had - lett a 
daughter whom I had determined to adopt ; but 
the woman who had taken charge of her was 
dead, and her huſband informed -me that the 
little or, han had ſurvived her mother only a 
few months : the man added, he had not- ſeen his 
wife till ſix months after the death of my bro- 
ther's widow, and that the child was then no 
more. Lt | 
Mr. Areſby perceived ' that Pamela vainly 
endeavoured to conceal her tears. Surprized 
by her pale and agitated countenance, he par- 
took of her emotion; while Felicia, al.noft as 
much moved as Pamela, held one of her trem- 
bling hands, and tenderly claſped it between her 
own, | 
There was a moment's pauſe. Pamela, then, 
with wildnels in her manner, roſe, and advanced 
H 4 towards 
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towards Mr, Areſby, Yes, ſaid ſhe, it is my duty 
to acknowledge the brother of my father, 
Oh heaven ! cried Mr, Areſby, running to meet 
her. | 
Pamela, ſeized with terror ſhe could not con- 
quer, ſtarted, and flung herſelf into the arms of 
Felicia,——Oh my mother, ſaid ſhe, ſhedding a 
torrent of tears, my benefactreſs, to you alone do [ 
appertain; keep, guard, your child, abandon her 
not. I ſhould die were you to cede your rights to 
another. "Y 
Pamela could ſay no more; her head reclined 
upon the boſom of Felicia, her eyes were cloſed, 
and ſhe fainted, Felicia, diſtracted at the fight, 
called loudly for help, while ſhe bathed her face 
with her tears. Pamela, however, ſoon came to 
herſelf, and looked faintly round. Mr, Areſby 
took one of her hands. Oh! Pamela, ſaid he, 


baniſh theſe unjuſt fears, they wound me to 


the heart. I have neither the right nor the 
barbarous wiſh to tear you from the arms of 
your benefactreſs, to whom you ought to con- 
ſecrate every moment of your life — Oh! if 
it be true that you are the child of my unfor- 
tunate brother, whoſe loſs I have ſo long deplored, 
be aſſured you will only find me a friend, a tender 
father, incapable of aſking the leaſt painful ſacri- 


tice. | 
Pamela, 
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Pamela, at hearing this, embraced Felicia with 


tranſport, and expreſſed her joy and gratitude to- 
Mr. Areſby, with all thoſe graces, all that paſſion- 
ate ſenſibility, by which ſhe was characterized. 
Felicia then went to ſeek the little box that con- 
tained the proofs of Pamela's birth. Mr. Areſby 
read the letters, and different papers, which the 
maid of Pamela's mother had put into Felicia's 
hands, That woman having received ſeveral pre - 
ſents from Felicia, they eaſily divined that, in 
order to conceal them from her huſband, ſhe had 
told him Pamela was dead, being pretty well 
aſſured the child would never be ſeen again in. 
England. 

Mr. Areſby, inexpreſſibly ho to find his 
niece in the perſon of one who, by her angelic 
virtues and form, had made ſo profound an im- 
preſſion on his heart, was defirous ſhe would take 
the name of Selwyn that very day: and his af- 
tection for Pamela ſoon became fo great that he- 
reſolved to ſettle in France. Pamela knew how 
to merit his fayours, by her gratitude and at- 
tachment, though ſhe never would forſake Fe- 
licia; whom to render happy was always the moſt 
ſacred of her duties, and the firſt pleaſure of ber: 
heart, 

Madame Ce ClEmire ceaſed to ſpeak, and the 
Baronneſs made the ſignal of retreat: however, as 
it was not late, they obtained a ſhort reſpite. 
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The children made various. reflections on the 
hiſtory of Pamela, whoſe charaQter, and eſpecially 
her tender ſenſibility, they greatly admired, They 
all agreed that gratitude was the moſt affecting of 
all virtues; neither did they forget the beneficent 
Alexandrina: they remarked that ſhe had inſpired 
Pamela with that ſpecies of admiration which cha- 
raCterizes great minds, and had incited a deſire to þ 
emulate a conduct fo ſublime, | 

They were equally ſtruck with the happy in- * 
fluence which the benevolence of Pamela for the . 
poor paralytic woman had over her future de. 10 
ſtiny; as they likewiſe were at the power of re- 
ligion, which can give to virtue ſo gentle a for- 
titude ſo firm, and afford thoſe conlolations 
which, alone, could make human nature ſupport 
miſery ſo ſupreme, eighteen years without 7 
murmur (a). 

Aſter thus reaſoning on the ſtory they had 
heard, the Baronneſs roſe, and the children went 
to bed. Several days glided away, without am be 
new tale being told: the evenings, however, wen «ye; 
agreeably ſpent; the clear light of the moon in-W n«/; 
vited them to walk, and, after ſupper, they pale 
their evenings, till ten o'clock, in the garden, to a1 


pat 
do 


lire 
him 
vH 


(a) Madame Buſca, who ſtill lives, (Auguſt 1783) has beet 


eighteen years in the ſtate above deſcribed. very 


Madame 


me 
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Madam dz Clemire taught the children to ad- 
mice the ſtarry beauties of the heavens ; and this 
ſoon incited a wiſh to underſtand aſtronomy : the 
ſtudy of the celeſtial globe, which till then had 
been greatly neglected, conſequently, became one 
of theis favourite afternoon amuſements. Czar, eſ- 
pecially, applied himſelf to it with ardour, and was 
not a little proud of the praiſes they beſtowed upon 
his memory. 

This was ſoon perceived by Madame de Clé- 
mire, who aſked him if he had forgotten Pamela's 
reflections on modeſty ? It is true, ſaid ſhe, they 
relate to that kind of vanity which induces us to 
vaunt of our good aliens; but they may be 
equally applied to oſtentation founded on ſuperior 
kuowiedge, A truly learned perſon never makes a 
parade of what he knows; that merit which is not 
doubted, which cannot be diſputed, incites no de- 
fire in its owner to boaſt, A perſon may believe 
himſelf very wiſe, and yet be very fooliſh ; but, 
while he thus deceives himfelf, he feels it poſlible 
he may be miſtaken ; and this kind of doubt, how- 
ever feeble, gives its poſſsſſor a degree of uneaſi- 
neſs reſpecting the opinions of others, and often 
produces falſe pretenſions, and feeble endeavours 
to appear wiſe or witty, 

Thufe, however, who are really learned, are 
very certain this advantage will not be denie\ 
them; and an accuſation which can eafily be 

H 6 confuted 
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confuted gives but little pain. This is one good 
reaſon why there are ſo many more pretenders to 
wit than to learning; not but that the would- be- 
ltarned perſons, who have gained a little know- 
ledge, are too often tormented with a deſire of 
impoſing themſelves upon others for men of pro. 
found erudition, Hence you may eaſily compre. 
hend that this ridiculous affectation is generally 
a ſign of mediocrity ; and that the very ſelf-love 
whence: it originates ought to preſerve: us from 
it, 

Such are the uſual effects of vanity, and thus is 
every man intereſted to appear modeſt ;* notwith- 
ſtanding which, we ſometimes find people of real 
merit with the moſt diſguſting degree of pride ; 
but ſuch examples are not common: and I even 
beliere they are never found among people of 
truly ſuperior underſtandings. Pride is, of all 
vices, that which renders man moſt unſociable, 
ſince it deprives him of thoſe attractions which 
charm ſo much in converſation. 

In what conſiſts the uſual civilities of ſociety ? 


In knowing how to forget one's ſelf; in being 


eager to oblige; in making others reſpectable and 
happy; in attention to the ſmalleſt trifles ; in diſ- 
covering gentleneſs and compliance on all occa- 
ſions; and in perſuading others we hold ourſelves 


as nothing, ſince we muſt appear grateful at the 
| | : ' moſt 


ceale 
hand, 
there 
ſerve 
dico 
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moſt common-place compliments and marks of at- 
tention. ö 
We ſign ourſelves Your my? obedient humble ſer- 
vant to our inferiors ; all the uſual phraſes have 
the ſame remarkable kind of humility ; Let me be- 
ſeech you, Sir ——T hope, Sir, you will have the good- 
neſs May I preſume, Sir, to beg When any 
perſon publickly praiſes us, we are obliged to liſten. 
with a ſmile, to reply with a joke, and, generally, 
to underſtand what is ſaid as ironical; or, at leaſt, 
appear convinced that the ſpeaker's good opinion 19. 
the effect of a friendly partiality. 
The ſame kind of humility may be remarked in 
our common actions; politeneſs requires we ſhould 
cede the beſt place, let others paſs firſt, and al- 
ways appear grateful when we receive the ſame. 
kind of reſpect, From all which it is very clear 
the inventors of theſe different cuſtoms have- 
bought that the moſt certain means of rendering 
; [WH fociety agreeable was to impoſe the general law, 

on each individual, of concealing his ſelf- love, and 
affecting the utmoſt modeſty. Hence you may, 
r Wcafily conceive it is impoſſible for pride to be po- 
ite; nay, it is a vice which cannot be even con- 
cealed, The tone of the voice, the turn of the 
hand, the manner, the eye, all betray it. Nothing, 
therefore, ſhould be neglected, to correct or pre- 
ſerve us from- a vice ſo hateful, and ſo ſure to be 
di covered. ä 
But 
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But if a perſon has underſtanding, mamma, ſaid 
Cæſar, he will, at leaſt, fo far repreſs his vanity as 


not to ſay any thing ridiculous, a 
You are very much miſtaken; our vanity is of. ! 
ten ſo abſurd as to deprive us of judgment, and t 
make us forget every due reſpect: there is nothing, | 
however fooliſh, but what it is capable of ſaying . 
and doing; and, to prove it, I will cite you a te- de 
an 


markab'e inſtance. 

Charles Dumoulin (a) was a famous lawyer, 
conſulted by every court in the kingdom, and his 
opinion was uſually followed ; nay, it was even of 
greater authority than the arrets themſelves ; but 
all this glory was tarniſhed by a pride as ridiculous 
as it was ſtupid, He called himſelf The Doclor of 
France and Germany, and wrote at the head of 
every opinion he gave, I, wHo GIVE PLACE To 
NO MAN, AND WHOM NO MAN CAN TEACH ANY 


THING, | 
Imagine then, if we ought not to conceal an 


averſion for a vice which can make a man of 
underſtanding guilty of abſurdities ſo revolting. 


related to Elizabeth, Queen of England, by Thomas Bullen, 
Viſcount Rochford, maternal uncle of that princeſs. His book 
upon the Edict of Henry II. againſt Les Petites Dates, ac- 
quired him great reputation. He died in 1566, and his tomb 
is to be ſeen in the cemetery of Saint Andredes-Arcs, Cauſes 
Celebres, Tom. v. | 


Cziar 
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Cæſar was ſenſibly affected by what he had heard, 


and 1 determined to be more watchful of | 


his c uct, in future, that he might not again be 
thought {clf-ſufficient. 75 5 

Madame de Clemire began to receive great 
pleaſure from her children's conduct; it proved 
how deep an imprefſion the Tales they had heard, 
an! the example of Sidonia, had made upon their 
hearts, Caroline and Pulcheria, underſtood that 
a poor woman, of a neighbouring village, was 
re:dy to lie in, and undertook to make her child- 
bed linen; while Czfar, with a little aſſiſtance, 
made the baſkets which were to contain it: be- 
fid:s which, he, aided by the joiner, fell to work 
vpon a large deal cheſt of drawers for the good 
woman. | 

Theſe projects were approved by their mamma; 
all the old linen in the houſe was collected, and 
giren to Caroline and Pulcheria, who, immediately, 
began their charitable taſk; while, on the other 
hand, Cefar, Auguſtin, and Morel, under the 
direction of the joiner, labouted at the cheſt of 
drawers. 

As ſoon as every thing was ready, our young 
workmen and workwomen aſked leave to carry their 
preſents, themſelves, to the poor woman, 

I have no objection, replied Madame de Clé- 
mire, but how can you contrive it? She lives 


above a mile off, 
I will 
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I will take my cheſt of drawers in a cart, mam- 
ma, by your permiſſion. 

Very well, ſo be it. 

And we, mamma, if you pleaſe, will hang our 


baſkets acroſs aſſes. . 


Well contrived, again, my children; and, as I 


ſhall carry nothing but a little money, which will 
not overload me, I will follow you on foot, and we 


will ſet off to-morrow morning, after breakfaſt, 

The proceſſion, thus ſettled, gave the children in- 
finite delight; and they felt the grateful double 
pleaſure of doing a good action, and of merrily 
riding on aſs-back, and in a cart. 

Caroline, Pulcheria, Cæſar, and Auguſtin, paſ- 
ſed the reſt of the day in ardent longings and 
preparations : the peaſant, who was to furniſh them 
with the aſſes and the cart, had at leaſt twenty 
meſſages. Caroline and Pulcheria were wholly 
employed in arranging their work, which they 
divided into two parts, that each might claim her 
own, It may eaſily be imagined they did not for. 


get to tie their little packets with as many bitts 


of blue and roſe-coloured' ribband as they were 
different articles in the baſkets, 

The next morning they were all awakened before 
day light, the hour of 1ifing was impaticntly ex- 
peed ; they were quickly dreſſed, and breakfaſt 
was as quickly over. At laſt, they all aſſembled 
in the 9 where they found their whole 
apparatus 
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apparatus ready. Caroline and Pulcheria mounted 
between their baſkets, each on an aſs, and each 


cart, drawn by four oxen, fat on his cheſt of draw- 
ers, between Auguſtin and Morel ; and. never was 
conqueror, in car triumphant, better ſatisfied, or 
prouder of his deeds. 

Madame de Clemire, taking hold of the Abbe's 
arm, placed herſelf ſo as ſhe could be able to 
talk to her children; in which order they pro- 
ceded ; and, notwithſtanding their wiſh to arrive, 
the way did not appear long; and the freedom of 
heir mirth made it as noiſy as it was animated ; 
hey ſung and ſqualled with ſo much the more li- 
erty becauſe that Madame de Clemire herſelf par- 
icipated and joined in their hearty and innocent 
lamour, They were heard long before they 
vere ſeen 3 loud laughs, ſongs in chorus, and 
houts, ſpoke their approach, and more than once 
ttracted the notice of young girls, who ſat ſpinning 
nder the elms, and of herdſmen who tended their 
attle. 


ottage of the poor woman, but their joy redoubled; 
s character alſo was changed; gaiety was ſuc- 
eded by the ſweeteſt emotions, and, when they 
ame to the door, the children were as ſilent as 
ey had before been riotous. 


with a country girl as a conductreſs; Cæſar in his 
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Their noiſe ceaſed, as ſoon as they beheld the 
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They alighted; two men unloaded the cheſt of 
drawers, and, followed by Cæſar, Morel, and Au— 


guſtin, firſt entered the cottage. Caroline and 
Pulcheria then took their baſkets, and, with bluſhes 
and beating hearts, offered their preſents to the 


good woman. Madame de Clémire gave her ſome 


money, and promiſed to come again and ſee her, az 


ſoon as ſhe ſhould be brought to bed, while the 
poor woman's gratitude and joy greatly aff.Cel 
every perſon preſent, | 5 | 

As they returned, they ſpoke of nothing but her, 
ard the converſation took the ſame turn all the ret 
of the day. Remember, ſaid Madame de Ciémie 
to her children, the picaſure you have this day 
taſted, Wherefore do men fo eafily yield to their 
paſhons? It is becauſe they rehieve them from 
that enuui, that wearineſs, which they find (6 
painful to endure, and which idleneſs gives. They 


would rather do wrong, they would rather, even, 


incur their own deſtruction, than be unempl-yed; 
but paſſion gives uneaſy ſenſations, only enjoy- 
ments which are poiſoned by remorſe ; virtue, alone, 
can afford inexhauſted ſources of felicity. | | 
Recollect, my children, the ſatisfaction you re- 
ceived in forming the project of relieving this poot 
woman; remember the charm it has communica- 
ted to your converiation fince, the pleaſure you ef- 
joyed while working for her, the activity which 21 


occupation ſo intereſting gave you, the agitation 
of 


adopt 
in tia 
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of yeſterday, the preparation and departure of this 


morning, your chearful journey, your emotion at 
firſt fight of the cottage, your feelings while you 
were making your preſents ; and, be well aſſured, 
that never yet did irregular deſites N delights 
equal to theſe. 

The pleaſures which the indulgence of the paſ- 
ſions can give are only dangerous illuſions, which 
ſoon vamiſh, and often leave a dreadful void in the 
mind; painful recollection, ſhame, and bitter re- 
gret, Inſtead of which, how great muſt be the in- 
terior ſatisfaction you now feel, how ſweet the re- 
me nbrance, how real your praiſes and rewards ! 

This diſcourſe made the children run to kiſs their 


mamma, proteſting they never ſhould forget the 


juſtice and truth of her rca oning ; and that they 


were certain they ſhou!d ever find the greateſt 


happineſs in the love of their mother and virtue, 

Cæſar then begged his mamma would be kind 
enough to grant him a favour, which was, that he 
and one of his ſiters might be godfather and god- 
m-ther to the child when born. 

Vou ate very young, ſaid Madame de Clémire, 
to be a god father. 

I have ſeen many younger than I am, mamma, 

Very true, but I do not approve of that cuſtom: 
for to become a godfather is, in ſome degree, to 
adopt a child ; which adoption is the more ſerious 


in taat it is conſecrated by religion, 
If, 
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If, mamma, you will teach me what are the du- 

ties of a godfataer, I aſſure you I will endeavour 

to fulfil them. T 
You engage to protect the child, to endeavour 

to ſee him properly eſtabliſhed in the world, to re- 

lieve him from miſery, ſhould miſery be his lot; 

and, in fact, to afford him every aſſiſtance in your 

power, when you become a godfather, 
Why, then, mamma, I am more deſirous than E] 

ever ef being a godfather, ſince it is an engagement 

to perform ſo many good actions. 


Well, then, you have my conſent. 
And which of us is to be godmother? cried Ca- ( 
roline and Pulcheria, both together, M8 


That honour appertains to the eldeſt ; but ant 
promiſe, that you, Pulcheria, ſhall likewiſe evjoy 2 * 
next ſummer. and 

They were now all happy and, that nothing whi, 
might be wanting to the ſatisſaction of this agree- ¶ Hon 
able day, the Baronneſs, in the evening, began 0 gree 
relate the following ſtory: 


N remar 
; las a 

that 

with 

from 


Paris, 


THEO. 
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THEPOHILUS axd OLYMPIA: 


0 , THE 5 


ERRORS OF YOUTH any AGE. 


N the banks of the Vezere, in the farther 

part of Limouſin, is (till to be ſeen an old 

manſion-houſe, which is only remarkable for its 

WY 2atique air, and the beauty of its ſituation, Sur- 

t BY rounded by meadows where cattle continually feed, 

2nd built upon the brow of a hill, at the foot of 

which the river runs, the town of Uſerche is ſeen 

from it as in perſpective, and in a point of view a- 
greeable and ſingular (a). | / 
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(2) The ſmall town of Uſerche is built upon a ſteep 
rock, which is waſhed by the fiver Vezere; and it has been 
remarked that there is not an inhabitant of the town but what 
las 2 view of the river either from his houſe or garden; and 
that each diſtant houſe appears to be a ſmall old caſtle, 
with its towers and flared roofs, The town is Tog leagues 
from Paris. Limoges, on the Vienne, is 97 leagues from 
Paris, and the capital of Limouſin, 
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In this (clitude it was that the Baton de Soligny, 
who had been ſeveral years a widower, empioyed 
himſelf with the education of a dear ard cnly on, 
The Baron had paſſed his youth in cit'es: ben 
with ambition, neceflity, rather than inclination, 
had fixed him in this retreat, Having diſſipatd 2! 
part of his fortune, and loſt the brilliant hopes 'y Ic 
which he had long been ſeduced, he was, at leng h, 
determined to quit the world; but he fil] re oret- 0 
ted it, though he ſpoke of it with contempt, lh !ic 
thought himleif undeceived when he was only 
diſcouraged, and imagined diſzuſt to be phio- 


ſophy. pre 

He had ftrong feelings, 1 and loved tl 
fon Theophilus z who announced himſelf wor. for 
thy, by his virtues, to ſupply all vacancies in his at! 
father's heart, and make the remainder of his c Gay 
happy. | by 1 

The Baron h:d a neighbouring female friend, ©! t! 
named Euphraſia, and Theophil us being even to: 


day in company with this lady's niece, the you 
Olympia, conceived an affection for her, which for t. 
the Baron beheld increcſe with pleaſure. Oy Tt 
pia was an orphan without fortune ; but Euphr fore | 
had no n-arer relations, and the Baron was ot 
| ignorant ſhe intended to leave her fortune to he 
niece, | 

Olympia was two years younger than Thec 


philus, and, as ſoon as ſhe had attained her fix- 
; teenti 
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teenth year, the Baron openly declared his wiſhes 
to Euphraſia; and, the very ſame day, the young 
couple learnt their marriage was determined on. 
The marriage articles were drawn a fortnight af- 
terwards; and Euphratia joy fully conſented to 
leave her whole fortune to a niece ſhe dearly 
loved, and whom ſhe had educated, 

The happy Theophilus waited with - impatience 
for the appointed day which was to crown his fe— 
licity, to which this alone was wanting : he knew 
himſelf to be beloved, for he had obtained a con- 
felſion ſo neceſſary to bis peace from Olympia, in 
preſence of his father and her aunt, 

The eve of the wiſhei-for niorrow that was 
bor ever to have united the expecting covple, 
cat length arrived, when Euphraſia fell ill; and, five 
days after, the Baron received a letter ſrom Paris, 
by which he learnt that a very diſtant relation, but 


of the fame name, had died, and left him ſole heir 


to 2 very conſiderable fortune, in conſequence 
of which he was obliged to depart immediately 
for that city. | 


fore his departure. Euphraſia had been two days 
delirious ; and Theophilus, obliged to follow his 
father, demonſtrated a grief ſo real and affecting 
that the Baron, to give him ſome relief, conjured 
the forrowſul Olympia to write to Theophilus : 
Te 4 | it 
nt 
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It was impoſſible to conclude the marriage be- 
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it is a father, added he, who entreats, and it is 1 
Huſband to whom your letters will be addreſſed, 
The modeſt and weeping Olympia promiſed ty | 
ſend an account of her aunt's ſtate of health, 
and the Baron, after engaging to remain but fi 
weeks at Paris, departed, the ſame day, with hi; WM + 
ſon. 

The Baron arrived at this great city, and took , 
poſſeſſion of a magnificent hotel, and a rich her. f. 
tage, His houſe was preſently full of intina th 
friends, by whom he had been fourteen years to. p 
tally forgotten, The Baron, at firſt, ſaid, my 


riches, and a good ſupper, have drawn together WW me 
this crowd of people by whom I was deſerted; pre 
but ſelf-love, which makes more dupes than ve 
open ingenuous heart, ſoon perſuaded him he vaß be: 
indebted to his perſonal merits, only, for tho: WW me 
marks of individual eſteem and attention he daily len, 
received, heat 
Theophilus, thus, ſuddenly, ſent into a world vi the 
new to him, taſted none of the pleaſures the) him 
were ſo eager to procure him; his thoughsl A 
wholly turned to Olympia; he waited with te his c 

utmoſt impatience the effects of her promiſe : jet 
day after day paſſed, and no letter came, M (4) 
laſt the Baron received news from Limouſin, par 
which he learnt Euphraſia was no more; and tha my 

not having recovered her ſenſes after his depat- 
vol 


ture, ſhe had died, without a will, by wWhic 
: mean 
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means the unfortunate Olympia was reduced io 
a ſmall penſion, ſcarcely enough for ſubſiſtence, 
with which ſhe had retired to a convent at 
Tulle (a). 
Theophilus, at hearing this, conjured his father 
co terminate his affairs, with all poſſible ſpeed, and 
depart for Limouſin; adding that Olympia's miſ- 
WH fortune would, were it p flible, increaſe his af- 
fection for her; the Baron, ſeemingly, approved 
WM thoſe ſentiments, and promiſed to haſten his de- 
WF parture, 
ſ Theophilus immediately wrote a moſt tender and 
moving letter to Olympia; and concluded with 
;W proteſting that, before a month ſhould paſs, he 
u would throw himſelf at her feet. He had not 
been ſurprized that Olympia, during the firſt mo- 
e ments of her grief had failed to write; but, at 
length, having long waited, and having yet not 
heard from her, he became exceedingly unhappy : 
the Baron gave him ſome conſolation, and affured 
him that his buſineſs was almoſt ended. 
At laſt, as Theophilus was fitting one day in 
his chamber, more afflicted than ever, the Baron 


(a) A confiberable town in the Lower Limouſin, built, 
in part, upon a mountain, at the confluence of the rivers 
Salant and Coreze, in a country full of rocks and precipices. 
It is 114 leagues from Paris. 


| | OE I entered, 
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entered, and, with a ſerious air, feated himſelf by 
his fide, I have juſt received tidings of Olym- 
pia, ſaid he. Theophilus, at hearing this, was 
going to ſeize the letter his father had in his hand 
with tranſpoſt. Moderate your patience, for a 
moment, ſaid the Baron : what I have to tell is 
far from what you would wiſh to hear, 

Heavens ! Is Olympia ill? 

No; ſhe is in perfect health; but ſhe is not 
worthy of you. 

Not worthy ! Olympia ! Impoſſible ! 

Liſten to what a reſpectable man has written, 
whoſe auſtere probity is known. 

The Baron here ſhewed his fon the writing 
and fignature of an old gentleman, whoſe truth 
was beyond ſuſpicions” After which he read that 
part of the letter that related to Sy which 
was as follows: 

« Since you fo earneſtly defire to hear the truth, 
4 jt is my duty to tell it without diſguiſe,  ] 
& confeſs, then, that the conduct of this young 
« lady in queſtion, has been very prejudicial to 
s her reputation. Immediately after the death d. 
ce her aunt, ſhe, very prudently, retired toa convent, 
« which ſhe has, as imprudently, quitted, about 
« a fortnight ſince, to go and live with a fema 
ee friend whom ſhe formerly krew at Uſerche, 
& who has. been married about two years, and live 
* at a ſmall Elate near Tulle, This lady is nt 

3 66 bout 
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te above twenty years of age, and has, unfortu- 


© nately been the ſubject of various ſcandalous ſto- 


« ries, which we country folks think very little 
ce to her credit: beſides which, ſhe has a brother, 
« a preſumptuous young man, whole ſpciety can- 
& not be at all proper for a woman vg loves her 
« reputation, Not that any conſeqqences are 
« thence deduced to the diſhonour of the virtuous 
% Euphraſia's niece, who has, no doubt, received 
good and proper principles; the inconſiderate 
«© fiep ſhe has taken is attributed even to her 
* innocence, her want of experience, and the 
© condemnable indifference of her Guardian, who 
te left her abſolute miſtreſs of her actions. Should 


& you, however, dear fir, and friend, think proper- 


to write on this ſubject, I am certain that the re- 
« preſentations you have a right to make will be 
„ inflantly attended to; the young lady will re- 
„turn to the convent, and every thing will be 
« well; for I dare aſſure you that nothing has 
« been hitherto diſcovered in her conduct but a 
* thoughtleſs I very pardonable in a 

« perſon of her age.” | 
This letter cut Theophilus to the heart ; agi- 
tated, diſtracted by jealouſy, he beheld a danger- 
ous rival in the brother of Olympia's friend; he 
diſſembled his pangs and ſuſpicions, however, lol 
pretended to be perfectly ſecute. | 
I 2 | T his 
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This is not all, ſaid his father; the letter I have 
read to you comes from a very cautious man, 
who will not ſay all he thinks; here is another 
from my ſteward, who ſpeaks with leſs circum- 
ſpeAion, and openly declares you have a rival; 
that Olympia cannot be ignorant of a paſſion 
this rival does not attempt to conceal ; that ſhe 
even authorizes it, by continuing to live with 
his ſiſter ; and that the young man publickly vaunts 
how Olympia has ſacrificed all your letters to 
him. | 

He is an impoſtor, exclaimed Theophilus, 
Olympia is incapable of perfidy ſo baſe, | 

She is inconſtant, replied the Baron, coldly, 
but not perfidious ; ſhe does not atteinpt to de- 
ceive you; ſhe neither anſwers your letters nor 
mine, and this filence ſufficiently explains her 
meaning. 

No, interrupted Theophilus, I will not ſuffer 
myſelf to be deceived by falſe appearances 
Olympia is innocent——is calumniated, and it 
is my duty to juſtify, to avenge her. Permit me, 
- my father, to depart; to ſtay is death; Jet melearn 
the truth from her own lips, and puniſh her au- 
dacious traducer, the monſter who has dared to 
wound her honour. 


The unhappy Theophilus ſhed a torrent of | 
tears while he ſpoke, and his exceſſive grief made Ba 


his jealouſy but too evident: his father, who eaſily 
| read 


nade 
aſily 
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read the emotions of his ſoul, ſeemed to pity and 
take part in his ſufferings, Let us ſend, ſaid he, 
a courier to Tulle, who ſhall carry a letter from 
you, and wait her anſwer; ſhould not this letter 
prove ſatisf:tory, you ſhall then go yourſelf, only 
grant me this ſhort delay, 

Theophilus conſented, though with regret, and 
immediately wrote a circumſtantial letter, in 
which he repeated all he had heard from Olympia : 
a fingle word, added he, under your own hand, 
is ſufficient for your juſtification: remain where 
you are, if you pleaſe; deign but to tell me you 
are ready to fulfil the ſacred engagement by which 
we are united, and I fliall be the happieſt of 
men, | 

The Baron approved this letter, and ſent it 
immediately; and the courier, whoſe return The- 
ophilus waited ſo impatiently, in whoſe hands his 
deſtiny was depoſited, came back in eight days 
time, Theophilus was going to bed, he heard 
the eracking of a whip: his heart beat, he trem- 
bled, and flew to his father's room; the courier 
entered ; well, cried Theophilus, have you brought 
an anſwer ? 

Yes, ſir. 

Give it me inſtantly. 

It is not for you, fir, it is directed to the 
Baron, 

I 3 : The 
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The courier accordingly gave the Baron a caſ. 
ket and a letter, and left the chamber. | 

What is the meaning of all this, ſaid the Baron, 
with an air of aſtoniſhment, what can this caſket | 

- Contain ? 

Theophilus made no reply; he was motionleſs ; 
his blood ran cold; he durſt not aſk to have the 
letter opened. 

After a ſhort ſilence, the Hes "HON the ſeal, 
unfolded the letter, and read it to himſelf. Theo- 

- Philus fixed his eyes upon his father's countenance, 
and ſhuddered at the aſtoniſhment and indignation 
he ſaw painted there. Heavens! cried he, with a 
broken voice, what does it contain ? 

Oh! my fon, replied the Baron, collect all your 
fortitude. Yet wherefore? You cannot need it; 
you cannot regret ſo unworthy a woman. 

Theophilus turned pale, ſunk into an armechair, 
and taking the fatal letter which his father had 
preſented, the tears ſtarted to his eyes, at the fight 
of the writing and fignature of Olympia ; but 
what were his ſenſations, while he read thele 
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| words ? 
„ Since I have the liberty of diſpoſing of my- 

& ſelf, it is my duty to inform you, fir, without 
« reſerve, that obedience alone obliged me to form 
de ties which could not contribute to my happi- 
& neſs, This conſeſſion will leave us both at li 


* berty. 1 have the honour, fir, to return you 8 
6 the 
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« the preſents which my dear and revered aunt 
«© commanded me to accept. Condeſcend, fir, 
to be aſſured of the reſpectful attachment with 
« which I ſhall ever remain, 


“% Your's, &c. 


OLYMPIA,” 

Theophilus dropt the letter; was ſilent for a 
moment; then, wildly turning towards his father, 
I will be revenged, ſaid he—Yes, I will be re- 
venged. ä 

And which way? 

Which way! I have a rival-—and he ſhall 
die. | 
There is no doubt but you have a rival, or 
that he is beloved, But what of that? Ought 
you not rather to forget a perſon fo little worthy 
your affection:? 

Ves; I hate, I deſpiſe, and ſhall forget her, 
without an effort; I ſhould contemn myſelf, were 
I ever to think of her again.,—Perfidious woman! 
Oh! that a face ſo ſweet, ſo candid, ſo innocent, 
ſhould hide a heart fo falſe, fo foul ! 

Let me remind you, once again, ſhe has not de- 
ceived you; ſhe loves you not, and ſhe tells you 
ſo without diſguiſe, 

She loved me once, ſhe told me fo 


certain, my father, ſhe loved me; but ſhe has 
I 4 been 
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been ſeduced, deluded. Perhaps ſhe is impoſed 
upon at this moment! Could I but once ſee and 
Oh ! let me go, let me hear, let 


ſpeak to her 


me behold 
Madman, read once more that letter, and bluſh 


at a perſon that muſt henceforth debaſe you. 


I am no longer mylelf, my father; pity me, 


protect me, guide me; I yield myſelf to your 


direction. 
The Baron and the unfortunate Theophilus 


paſſed the remainder of the night together; the 
latter did not go to bed before day-break, and 
then could neither get ſleep nor eaſe, In the 
evening he ſhut himſelf up in his chamber, be- 
cauſe his f-th:r had company to ſupper. The 
next day he was alone with the Baron, and, 
while he promiſed to forget Olympia, ſpoke only 
of her. Sometimes he painted her as a monſter, 
fit only to be hated ; at others, ſought excuſes for 
her conduct, and wiſhed to nos ſome remains 
of eſteem. 

I do not find, mamma, interrupted Caroline, 
that Olympia was ſo very wrong ; if ſhe never 
loved Theophilus, ſhe could not be accuſed of in- 
conſtancy : beſides, ſhe was' poor, he was rich ; 
and yet ſhe would not marry him, becauſe ſhe 
thought ſhe could not make him happy ; I think 


her behaviour noble, 
If 
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If we ſuppoſe that Olympia had never loved 
Theophilus, which does not ſeem hithereto well 
proved, why did ſhe ſay that ſhe did? Where- 
fore receive his plighted faith, or give her pro- 
miſe ? 

Very true, mamma; but her aunt obliged her, 
you know, in part, ſo to do. 

If, through obedience to her aunt, ſhe had 
determined to marry Theophilus, ſhe ought to 
have perſiſted in that reſolution, out of reſpect to 
her word; and if ſhe had taken an invincible 
averſion to Theophilus, ſhe ought to have told 
her aunt. Why did ſhe not aſk time to conſider 
or why did ſhe not refuſe her conſent? Her refuſal 
would have been ſomething more excuſable, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not under the immediate authority 
of her parents, 

Yes, I begin to perceive ſhe was wrong. 

Remember, eſpecially, that nothing can juſtify 
our not fulfilling engagements once contracted: 
the phraſe, the engagement J entered into was not 
voluntary, is an excuſe that conſcience diſavows, 
and that probity finds of no value: you Know 
your word ought to be inviolable; that you can- 
not betray it, without being diſhonoured, Prefer, 
then, ſhould it be neceſſary, death to the infamy 
of breaking it. Should fear or threatning, there- 


ore, ever force a promiſe from you, add not to 
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* 
that weakneſs the eternal ſhame which forfeiting 


it would leave. But let vs return to "Theophilus, 


The Baron was induftrious to remove his grief; 
he took him often to ſee the Viſcounteſs De Liſba, 
a faſhionable houſe, where the beſt company met, 
This lady had a daughter of ſeventeen, whoſe 
figure and grace the Baron vaunted with enthu- 


Haſm. 


Mademoiſelle De Liſba was not handſome, 


though, by her manner of drefling, ſhe ſeemed to 
pretend to beauty: ſhe ſpoke much, laughed 
often, danced tolerably, and it was well known ſhe 
had teachers of all kinds. This was enough to 
authorize the friends of the houſe to ſay that 
Mademoiſelle De Liſba was witty, pretty, amiable, 
and well-informed : but Theophilus could not 
allow her all this praiſe ; he thought her affected, 
was weary of her forced laughs, and ſhocked at her 
coquetry; and ſhe appeared the more inſupporta- 
ble to him when he recollected, in ſpite of himſelf, 
the underſtanding and charms of Olympia. 
Towards the end of winter, Theophilus got a 
commiſſion in the regiment of Mademoiſelle De 
Liſba's brother, and ſoon followed his Colonel into 


* garriſon, It was five months before he returncd 


to Paris, and his father found him in the ſame 
deep melancholy diſpoſition ; he remarked, how- 


_ ever, with pleaſure, that he ſpoke no more of Oly m- 
pla. | | 


It 
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It was neatly a year ſince Theophilus had left 
Limouſin; he had been returned eight days from 
garriſon, when, one evening, the Baron took him, 
into his chamber, and communicated a deſign he 
had of .marrying him inſtantly : he added, he 
was deſirous he ſhould marry Mademoiſelle De 
Liſba. Theophilus no ſooner heard this than he. 
immediately replied his heart had an invincible 
diſlike to marriage ; and, moreover, a peculiar 
averſion to Mademoi(clle De Liſba. 

The Baron war mly rehearſed all the great ad- 
vantages of the connexion he propoſed; to which 
Theophilus coldly liſtened, and replied he had no 
other ambition than that of diſtinguiſhing himſelf. 
The Baron became angry, and informed him he 
had given his word to the young lady's family. 

Theophilus, equally ſurprized and affected, aſked? 
time to bring himſelf to think properly of an en- 
gagement ſo contrary to his inclination, but could 
obtain only a, week's delay. 

Retired to his chamber, Theophilus paſſed a 
part of the night in reflecting on his ſituation. He 
recollected all the praiſes that the Baron had ſo 
long, and ſo often, been giving to Mademoiſelle Be 
Liſbi; reflected on his father's intimate connexions 
with the family ; (connexions formed before the Bas 
ron had received Olympia's letter) with many other 
circumſtances, tkat crouded to his memory, and 
perſuaded him there had been ſome artifice in the 

I6 Baron's 
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Baron's conduct, and that he had formed the project 
of making him marry Mademoiſelle De Liſba, at 
the very time he had appeared willing to fulfil his 
engagements with Olympia. 

A thouſand confuſed ſuſpicions racked his fancy ; 


he imagined it was not impoſſible that they had 
ſuppreſſed his letters, and intercepted thoſe of 


Olympia; nay, that they had ruined him in her 


opinion, by traducing him to her, at the ſame mo- 


ment they were traducing her to him. 

| He did not yield, without ſcruple, to ſuſpicions 
ſo outrageouſly injurious to his father, yet every 
new reflection ſeemed. to add to their weight. 
Unable to ſupport incertitude like this, he took 
the reſolution to depart, ſecretly, the following 
night, for Limouſin, and obtain a perſonal expla- 


nation with Olympia, He was utterly ignorant of 


her deſtiny for ſix months paſt; he had not dared 
to pronounce her name, he ſhuddered at thinking, 
perhaps, ſhe was married; but this fear, though 
terrible, could not deter him. | 

He concealed his agitation and trouble from 
his father, and, on the morrow, confided his ſecret, 
in part, to one of his friends, who lent him a ſer- 
vant to accompany him on his journey. Two 
hours after midnight, he clandeſtinely leſt his fa- 
father's houſe, mounted his horſe, and took the road 
to Limouſin, 
He went direCtly to Tulle, where he arrived in 
the 


ani 
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the evening, alighted at an inn, and, with a beating 
heart, queſtioned the landlady concerning Olym- 
pia. He learnt, with inexpreſſible joy, ſhe was 
not yet married; but this joy was damped by 
every thing elſe he heard. The hoſteſs told 
him nobody doubted but Olympia had loved the 
brother of her friend; that ſhe had lived eight 
months in the houſe of the latter; that the young 
man, to whom ſhe had ſacrificed a moſt advanta- 
geous match, refuſed to marry her. Olympia, in 
deſpair, had returned to her convent, where being 
refuſed admittance, ſhe had gone to Uſerche ; here 
ſhe had taken refuge with her guardian, who had a 
houſe on the outſide of the town ; that this laſt a& 
had completed her ruin in the opinion of the pub- 
lic; her guardian not only being unmarried, but 
looked upon as a man of bad morals, who openly 
lived with a woman with whom Olympia had con- 
trated a ſtrict intimacy, 

Notwithſtanding this dreadful detail, Theophilus 
perſiſted in his reſolution of ſeeing Olympia, and 
immediately went for Uſerche. Here he was 
ſhewn the houſe of Olympia's guardian, He had 
wrapped himſelf up in a great coat, and put an old 
hat upon his head. 

It is not poſſible to deſcribe his feelings as he 
approached the houſe ; he knocked at the door, and 
was told the maſter had been abſent for ſix weeks, 


and that there was nobody at home but Madame 
| Du 
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Du Rocher, (the woman of whom the hoſteſs 
had ſpoken) and Mademoiſelle Olympia. It was 
eight o'clock in the evening, Theophilus croſſed 
a dark court-yard, and met a maid-ſervant, who 
brought him to Olympia's apartment; his emo» 
tion was ſo great he could ſcarcely fland upon his 
legs, and, eager as he was once more to ſee 
Olympia, he was happy ſhe was not in her cham- 
ber, that he might have time to breathe a moment. 
The ſervant, to whom he was careful not to 
tell his name, was gone to ſeek Olympia, and 
Theophilus remained alone. His heart melted as 
he looked at the objects round him; at ſeeing the 
harpſichord, the writing-deſk, the toilet, and 
eſpecially the ſtarling of Olympia, encloſed in its 
cage. He inſtantly recollected ſhe had received 
the bird from him the very day before they ſaw 
each other laſt. Poor little thing, cried Theophi- 
. Jus, what, wert thou a preſent from me to Olympia, 
and can ſhe ſtill endure to look upon thee ? 
Theophilus felt a tenderneſs he could not van- 
ouiſh at the fight; he opened the cage, took out 
the bird, and put it in his boſom; the ſtarling 
fluttered againſt his palpitating heart, and pronoun- 
ced diſtinctly theſe words, I love 7 hrophilus— 
Who can ſpeak the impreflion this phraſe mave 
on Theophilus ? Amazed, confounded, he ſcarce 
could believe he had well underſtood, when the bird 
again repeated I love Tbeophilus I love Theapbilus. 
I cannot 
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I cannot doubt it, exclaimed Theophilus ——— 
And were words ſo dear dictated by Olympia? 
How often muſt ſhe have repeated, ere thou 
couldſt learn them! And yet ſhe thought, alas ! 
that I ſhould never hear them more, —And 
art thou, Olympia, my dear, my charming 
Olympia, art thou faithful to thy firſt vows ? 
lt cannot be but thou mult believe me 
guilty, and doſt thou love me . notwithſtanding ? 
Doſt thou keep thy bird? Doſt thou deign to 
liſten to it? 

Theopbilus kiſſed the little ſtarling with tranſport, 

and wept over it, while the bird, having learnt but 
one ſole phraſe, anſwered his paſſionate careſſes by 
fluttering, and again and again repeating, I love 
Theophilus, ES 

Theophilus trembled; he heard ſome one ap- 
proach, and could not miſtake the light ſtep of 
Olympia; he thought he recollected the very 
manner of the ruſtling of her gown—he flew to 
the door, it opened; Olympia appeared; Theo- 
philus flung himſelf upon his knees. 

The ſtarling eſcaped, and flew to its miſtreſs, 
ſtill repeating, I love Theophilus. Olympia ſhrieked, 
and endeavoured to fly, but was detained by the 

arm of her lover; ſhe ſunk pale and trembling up- 
5 on a chair, without the power to ſpeak a word. 
| Theophilus, ſtill at her feet, had no other language 
but tears; the bird alone preſerved the faculty of 
' | ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, and, pleaſed to get to his miſtreſs, a thou- 
ſand times repeated his leſſon. 

Olympia, perplexed, confuſed, and irritated, at 
length broke ſilence. Liſten to and believe me only, 


ſaid ſhe, whoſe duty it is to hate, to deſpiſe, to i * 
forget you. c 
I conjure you, in the name of heaven, Olympia, “ 

to hear me I am free, I am faithful, we have both tl 
been deceived. This bird has taught me my error, Ml © 
liſten, in turn, to my juſtification, . 
How can you juſtify your not having anſwered de 

my letters ? an 
Your letters! I never received one, but have _ 


written more than twenty. 

Olympia's doubts were immediately diſſipated; 
ſhe had too much innocence and candour not to be 
eaſily perſuaded, She could not contain her tears, 
but, raiſing her eyes to heaven, O Theophilus, 
ſaid ſhe, ſince you are ſtill the ſame, I will not 
complain of perfidy and treachery, 

Theſe words, made Theophilus the happieſt of 
men; and, after he had expreſſed his gratitude and 
joy, he gave a circumſtantial account of all that 
had happened. Olympia liſtened with affeCtion 
and aſtoniſhment ; and, as foon as he had ended, 
informed him that, having no guide, no one to 
conſult, ſhe was not aware that ſhe ſhould wound 
her reputation, by giving way to the interceſſions 


of her friend, and going to live with her, to 
which 
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which ſhe was exceedingly preſſed: nor had ſhe 
any doubt, at that time, but that the young 
lady's character was free from all ſuſpicion : that 
when with her ſhe was always ſhut up in her 
chamber with her ſtarling, and ſaw no perſon 
whatever, but one of her relations, who, under 
the veil of friendſhip, and a deſire to ſerve, con- 
cealed the blackeſt deſigns: that this relation 
was a man who had entirely gained her confi- 
dence : that ſhe had related all her grief to him, 
and that this traiterous confidant had, at laſt, told 
her ſhe was no longer beloved by Theophilus, 
who had conceived a paſſion for Mademoiſelle de 
Liſba. | 
He ſhewed me, continued Olympia, ſeveral of 
your father's letters; by which I was convinced 
that a reſpect to your promiſe, alone, could induce 
you to fulfil your engagements with me. Under 
this conviction, I did not heſitate to break with 
you ; and, too proud to let you know the real 
feelings of wy heart, I wrote the letter you have 
read, | 
Afflicted, deſpairing of happineſs, and imagin- 
Ing I hated you, I took a diſlike to this poor bird ; 
nor could I hear, without anger, the words I had 
taken ſuch pleaſure and ſuch pains to teach. Ac- 
cordingly, I, one evening, opened my window, and 
let it fly, which I, afterwards, however, could not 
fordear to regret. I bluſhed at my weakneſs, and, 
endeavouring 


-- — —— — — 


covered with the feathers it had loſt, I called it, 


will be ſtruck with remorſe ; he never can wed 
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endeavouring to perſuade myſelf that I loved the 
bird for its own ſake, I roſe, from a reſtleſs bed, in 
the middle of the night, and a thouſand times called 


| 
my bird. It was in vain ; it returned not, and |] 
paſſed the night in weeping. 
The next morning, I walked into the park, a 

ſat me down and wept, and prefently was fſur- 1 
prized to hear a plaintive ſmall voice, ſoftly pro- 9 
nouncing the name of "Theophilus. ——Imazine 
what I felt !— Ves, Theophilus, it was the l 
ſole ſenſation of joy I ever knew ſince I laft fan Wil © 

| . m 


you. | 
I found my poor little ſtarling upon a roſe-buſh; 0 


there it ſat trembling and terrified; the buſh was 


it came, I put it in my boſom, and determined to 
keep it till I ſhould hear you were actually married, 
I was reſolved never to ſee you again; but while 
I renounced all further connexion with you, | 
could not really and thoroughly perſuade myſel 
you would ever marry another, I ſaid to myſelf he 


the woman he has preferred to me. I am deter- 
mined to be inflexible, nothing ſhall make ime for- 
give him; but I will preſerve my ſtarling; be 
ſhall never know it; I will hide it from all eyes 
and I alone will liſten to it. Such were the reaſons 
my heart contrived to authorize me in til] keep: 
ing my bird. | 


I remained 
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I remained fix months with this female friend, 
at the end of which my perfidious confidant pro- 
poſed to marry me himſelf. I then began juſtly 
to ſuſpect him, and declared I never would ſee him 
more. To revenge himſelf, he informed me my 
reputation was defamed ; that the lady with whom 
I lived had totally loft her's, and that 1 was accuſed 
of loving her brother. 

I now began to examine the 33 of this 
lady with a ſuſpicious eye, and ſoon had reaſon 
to think it not very good; I, therefore, deter- 
mined to return to Tulle, to the convent I had 
ſ9 imprudently quitted, The nuns, being preju- 
diced againſt me, refuſed to receive me. Hum- 
bled, betrayed, abandoned, ſuſtained by virtue 
alone, I came hither to aſk advice of my guar- 
dian. 8 
It was not my intention to beg an aſylum, be- 
cauſe decency forbad me to live in the houſe of 
an unmarried man, but I was happier than I hoped. 
found my guardian ready to depart on a two 
months tour. He preſented me to Madame du 
Rocher, one of his relations, who had met with 
many misfortunes, and who was come to ſtay at 
his houſe for a few months. This lady, who ap- 
pears to me as amiable as ſhe is virtuous, related 
her ſtory to me, which is ſufficiently intereſting 
for a novel; and here I intend to remain as long 
as ſhe ſtays, 

Olympia 
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Olympia ended, and Theophilus, greatly af- 


fected, remained a moment filent ; then, heaving a 


deep ſigh, alas] ſaid he, we may attribute all 
our misfortunes to that innocence, that pure 
candour, which are your charaQteriſtics ; it is 
theſe angelic virtues that have furniſhed the 
malignant with pretexts to blacken and defame 
you ; it is theſe virtues by which you are blinded, 
—You think yourſelf at preſent in an honeſt aſy- 
lum ? 

Think myſelf ! 

You are deceived ; the woman you ſuppoſe eli. 
mable is wicked—is— 

Heavens! 

What I was told at Tulle has been confirmed in 
this very village where I alighted, 

Oh! my aunt! cried Olympia, while the 
tears ſtreamed down her checks: in loſing you, ! 
felt that ſorrow which gratitude and affection 
only inſpires ; but I knew not the extent of my 
misfortune ; my inexperience felt not all the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a guide——And may one, with 
ſuch reQitude of intention, ſo eaſily wound, (0 
quickly deſtroy reputation ? Is it then impoſſible 
for the love of virtue to perform the duties of expe- 
rience? ; 

Let me entreat you, interrupted Theophilus, 
to be calm; imagine all our ills at an end; at 

5 length 


"ou 
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length we know the truth, we are united by ſacred 
ties. | | 

But does not your father wiſh to break them; 
has he not ſuppreſſed my letters, even before ſcan- 
dal had touched my reputation ? 

Doubt not but that, at firſt, he wiſhed to diſ- 
cover our real ſentiments for each other ; that, 
afterwards, being deceived by falſe reports, juſti- 
fied by falſe appearances, he acted with good in- 
tentions. But when he ſhall hear what you have 
told me, when he ſhall! know only the ſtory of the 
ſtarling, you will ſee—be certain of it—you will 
hear him conjuring you himſelf to fu'fil an engage- 
ment equally dear to honour, love, and grati- 
tude, n 3 
One readily believes what one wiſhes, eſpecially 
at ſeventeen ; Olympia did not doubt that the Ba- 
ron, the moment he knew his error, would be 
miſerable till he had done her juſtice. Eaſy con- 
cerning the future, ſhe was anxious only for the 
preſent; ſhe would not ſtay where ſhe was: yet 
whither could ſhe go, till Theophilus had come to 
an explanation with his father? She knew none 
but two or three old friends of her late aunt, whom 
ſhe had never ſeen ſince Euphraſia's death, and 
who, certginly prejudiced againſt her, would refuſe 
us, ¶ to receive her. There was no convent at Uſerche. 
At laſt, ſhe determined to go, on the morrow, to 

Brives 
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Brives (a), and wait there, in the convent, for 
news from Theophilus, who was to return to 
Paris. | 


Theophilus obtained Olympia's leave to viſit her 
the next day, and they did not ſeparate that even- 
ing till they had firſt concerted ſuch mcaſures as 
they thought were neceſſary to take, _ 
N When he returned to his inn, Theophilus 
q heard diſagreeable tidings; his lackey told him 
he had ſeen four or five men, ſeemingly diſguiſed, ” 
| who had paſſed and repaſſed the houſe, and aiked th 
1 the landlord various queſtions. N We 
= As the lackey finiſhed his recital, "Theophilus cif 
heard a noiſe; they are coming to take me, aid the 
| he, and inſtantly ſeized his two loaded piſtols, witi Wl 
| which he advanced towards the door. At the ſame fa 
moment he ſaw his father's ſteward, whom he had foll 
left at Paris. 


Do you come to ſeek me, M. Dumond, faid 
Theophilus, by my father's order ? 
- Yes, fir, replied M. Dumond, alittle diſconcerted 
at the fight of the piſtols.” 

And do you intend to take me by force ?—— 

Sir—I hope—your ſubmiſſion to the Baron— 
but I am obliged to tell you—I bring an ordet 

from the king. | | 


(e) Surnamed the Gai/larde (chearful) on account of iti 
Agtecable ſituation. It is 118 leagues from Paris, 


An 


An 
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An order from my father had ſufficed; he wiſhes 
my return, and that is enough; but J muſt declare 
to you I am determined not to go, till I have once 


more ſeen the perſon on whoſe account I came 


hither. 

Sir! 

No objections, they are uſeleſs, 

My order is to d-part immediately, 

A ſacred duty will detain me a few hours, I 
muſt return to yonder houſe ; it is eleven o'clock, 
the doors are all faſt, every body is in bed, and I 
would neither chuſe to frighten any perion nor 
diſturb the neighbourhood, conſequently I ſhall paſs 
the night in the attitude you behold. In the morn- 
ing I ſhall go where I have informed you, where I 


ſhall ſtay three quarters of an hour, and afterwards 


follow you to Paris. 

Your father will be very angry. 

He will condeſcend to hear, and excuſe me. I 
will take all the blame to myſelf, If you pleaſe, M. 
Dumond, you may watch me in the adjoining 
chamber. I do not wiſh, and I give you my wore 
of honour not to attempt to eſcape. 

M. Dumond ſeeing Theophilus fully reſolved not 
to go that night, nor quit his piſtols, conſented to 
wait, and ſtaid, as propoſed, in the next chamber. 
Theophilus paſſed the reſt of the night in walk= 
ing about the room, and reflecting on what he 
ſhould ſay to O- 3 MpIa, 
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As ſoon as day appeared, Theophilus called 
M. Dumond, and told him he might follow, if 
he pleaſed, to the houſe whither he was going, 
The latter made ſome objections, but Theo. 
philus ſhewed himſelf ſo determined that he was 
obliged to acquieſce ; and, accompanied by two 
men, followed Theophilus, at a little diſtance, 
who gave his word not to let his ſtay exceed an 


hour. « % 
When he came to the houſe, Theophilus learnt 


that Olympia was riſen, and gone out. Evuphra- i 
ſia had been buried at a church not above a . it 
quarter of a league diſtant, Olympia had agreed WI h. 
to ſee Theophilus at ten o'clock in the morning, WI ut 
after which ſhe was to ſet off for Brives ; but, be. WM lu 
fore ſhe left Uſerche, ſhe was deſirous of once ye 
more dropping a tear over the aſhes of her dear WW Ye 

| « 


aunt, 
In ſpite of the murmurs of M. Dumond, The- and 


ophilus went immediately in ſearch of Olympia, 8 
and as he entered the church ſtopped at the door, phil 
when he beheld her alone, in the midſt of the aile, N 


proſtrate upon Euphraſia's tomb. The piety, ¶ invic 
the gratitude of Olympia, the ſanctity of the B. 


place, the ſight of an altar, at which, had not H 
Euphraſia died, he had received the hand of his gage: 
beloved, and the recolleftion of paſt times, to you 
which theſe circumſtances gave birth, made 2Mof lo 
powerful impreſſion upon the heart of Theophi-Wang 


5 Jus, vo 
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lus. He advanced towards Olympia; the ſound 
of his feet drew her attention, and ſhe turned 
her face, bathed in tears, to ſee who it was. 
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Theophilus approached, and knelt beſide her; 


the ſurpriſe of ſeeing him, and the alteration ſhe 
remarked in his .countenance, ftartled Olympia, 
and ſhe looked at him with aſtoniſhment mixed 

with fear, 
Theophilus took one of her hands, and ſti 
| it ſtrongly between his own, Oh! moſt revered 


Euphraſia, ſaid he, with a ſuffocated voice, here 


it was that, had you lived, I had received this dear 
hand; it is here that a ſacred vow had for ever 
united the deſtiny of Olympia to that of Theophi- 
lus — This holy, this much-wiſhed-for vow, ſhall 
yet be pronounced beneath theſe vaulted roofs, — 
Yes, behold I ſwear, Qlympia, to be only your'g, 
[ call that Being Supreme who hears my words, \ 
and reads my heart to— 

Stop, cried the trembling Olympia, ſtop, Theo- 
philus; dread to make a raſh vow. 

No—I pronounce it With tranſport, becauſe it is 
inviolable. 


But ſhould your father forbid— 


gagements he himſelf has formed ?—If, Olympia, 
to I you have really loved me, now give me a proof 
: 1Wof love: here, in the church to which our parents 
hi-W and friends promiſed to conduct us, before that 
lus. voL, 111, K altar 


He has no right; which way may he break en- 
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; that trembling hand which Theophilus would not 
quit, Will you forſake me, Olympia? cried he, 
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altar where-I ought to have received your plighted 
faith, and upon the tomb of her who was a 
ſecond mother to you, who commanded you to 
receive me as your huſband, here promiſe to be 
mine. 

What is it you aſk, ſaid Olympia; can we have 
a right to diſpoſe of ourſelves > _ 

Olympia endeavoured to draw back her ok 


m. 


Is it your intention to renounce me ? Dread my 

deſpair. | 
The manner and 'tone in which theſe words 

were pronounced terrified Olympia, who caſt 2 


languiſhing and timid look upon Theophilus, and, 


with a feeble voice, ſaid, be pacihed, I pledge my- ¶ tur 


ſelf by the ſame ſacred vows you have made, but 
| Theophilus raiſed his claſped hands, and, in the 
moſt paſſionate terms, thanked heaven and the ſor- I; 


rowful Olympia ; who, pale, ſpeechleſs, and dil- WW v 


turbed by fearful apprehenfions, partook his anxi- T 


ety, but not his joy. wou 
The ſexton juſt then entered the church, and A 
Theophilus begged permiſſion to have a moments I. 


converſation with her in the houſe of the curate, i WW 
which was juſt by, and whither Olympia ſuffered of vo 
him to lead her. Here be informed her of the ar-W. Th 
rival of M. Dumond, which threw her into the ut. Nindul. 


moſt conſternation, - 
3 Oh! 
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Oh! Theophilus, ſaid ſhe, while the tears 
flowed down her cheeks, what a vow you have 
forced me to take! And at what a time! Now, 


when your angry father recalls you, that he 


may command you never to remember me 


more. | 
Never remember you! You are mine, and 
death alone can diſunite us, — —Baniſh, dear 


olympia, theſe fears, ſo injurious to my father: 
WH when he ſhall know you, when love, honour, and 
truth have, by me, pronounced your juſtification, 
he will approve all I have done; he loves me; he 
is neither barbarous nor baſe, 

But he is ambitious, 

Can ambition baniſh juſtice and vanquiſh na- 
ture 2—I am certain of his conſent; I fear nothing 
but delays—You can diſpel my fears. 

Which way ? 

By condeſcending to follow me to > Packs 

What is it you propoſe! 

The propoſition can neither offend decency, nor 
wound delicacy ; we will not go together. 

And where ſhall I find an aſylum at Paris? 

nt can diſpoſe of a friend's houſe, 

ate, What, lodge with a man, and no doubt with a man 
red Wo! your own age—No ! never. 

t. Theophilus to induce Olympia's compliance, 


| ut-Mindulged himſelf in a falſhood ; deſcribed Derval | 
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as a grave, middle-aged perſon; and aſſured her, 
he was equally reſpected for his experience and 
character. Beſides, added he, you will not ſee 
him ; I will take care he ſhall be from home, and 
you ſhall only ſtay in his houſe twenty-four hours, 
at fartheſt, during which I will ſeek you an apart- 
ment in a convent=——No, Olympia, I cannot 
leave you; our ſeparation has coſt me too much 
already. My father cannot oppoſe what I ſhall 
tell him; but let us not wilfully run the riſk of 
again becoming the victims of artifice. I con- 
jure you, in the name of heaven, Olympia, to 
follow your huſband; follow the happy mortal to 
whom you are engaged by the moſt ſacred vows, 
ſo that you may appear at the very inſtant I have 
obtained my father's conſent, and render it 
impoſſible for him to deceive us, or defer our 


union. | 
What are become of all my reſolutions ! aid laf 


Olympia : laſt night, in thinking of you, I was He 
grieved that my indiſcreet ſtarling had informed T 
all 


you of what it was my duty to hide; I repented[ 
ſo long had liſtened to you, and determined not to 
| ſee you this morning, but to depart before the ap- 
pointed hour.— Alas! in the very church where 
you found me at the foot of the altar, where | 
promiſed the Almighty to ſacrifice, if neceſſary, an 
unfortunate paſſion, my tongue hath pronounced 
the imprudent vows that yours hath dictated.— 


And what do you require now? That 1 ſhould fol- 
| low 
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rejeted me? 


You flill forget he was deceived Do him 


juſtice, Olympia; you ſoon ſhall hear him aſk 
your pardon—But you are no longer your own, 
we are engaged to each other by ties that no hu- 
man power can break — We will ſeparate no more 


—Nay, Olympia, the moments are precious—l am 
waited for—[ muſt leave you—You will drive me 


diſtracted if you refuſe to follow me. . 


Will you not give me time to reflect upon the 


eee g of ſo raſh a ſtep ? ſaid the ſorrowful 
Olympia.——Indeed, Theophilus, you abuſe your 
aſcendancy over me, 

Olympia could ſay no more, tears impeded her 
ſpeech, Theophilus redoubled his prayers, and at 


laſt obtained the promiſe he fo ardently ſolicited. - 


He gave Olympia directions how to find the houſe 


in which ſhe was to be received at Paris, under a 
falſe name. She wept, and engaged to follow him 
the next day ; and Theophilus, now at the height 


of his hopes, rejoined M. Dumond. 

They ſet off together, in a poſt- chaiſe that waited 
for them, towards Pariss Theophilus thought 
himſelf the happieſt of men, and ſuppoſed it not 
poſhble. that his father, after he had heard, ſhould 
diſapprove of what he had done. As he approached 

K 3 „en. 


low you, and that I ſhould expoſe myſelf to the con- 
tempt and refuſal of your father, who hath already 
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Paris, however, his hopes grew more and more 
feeble : he recollected, with terror, the ambition 
and artifice of his father; inquietudes, doubts, 
and dreads, inſenſibly ſucceeded his ſecurity, and 
he arrived in town in a ſtate of diſcouragement 
little ſhort of deſpair. It was nine o'clock at night 
when he alighted at his father's houſe ; and the 
very reception of the domeſtics but too plainly 
announced paternal wrath, He ſaw none but fad 
or ſevere faces; ſome came to examine him with 
a kind of malignant curioſity, others looked at him 
and ſhrugged their ſhoulders, while the reſt, with 
downcaſt eyes, ſtopt ſilently and let him paſs : not 
one of them ſpoke a word. | 

At the top of the ſtair-caſe he met the Baron's 
old Valet de Chambre, who, with an air of myſtery, 
put a note into his hand: Theophilus was going 
to enter—Stop, fir, ſaid the Valet rudsly, you muſt 
not ſee your father at preſent, 

What, does my father refuſe to hear me? 

Ile has written. 

IL am loſt beyond cdempion, cried Theophilus. 
So ſaying, he went to his own room, and trem- 
blingly opened the Baron s billet in which he found 
theſe words. 

& Ungrateful and rebellious as you are, you are 
« no longer my ſon, but my priſoner ; nor will 
« ſee you, till you have given me a written promiſe 
&« of unbounded obedience.“ 


— 


; Struck | 
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Struck as with a thunderbolt, by this terrible 
mandate, "Theophilus remained motionleſs,  ;At 
length, collecting all his powers, well then, ſaid 
he, I will remain eternally a. priſoner. The 
mournful reflection of Olympia's arrival, ſooo, 
however, annihilated his reſolution ; what muſt ſhe 
imagine when ſhe arrives, not to find Theophi- 
Ins! | 

He had had the precaution, thinking it poſſible 
he might not immediately be able to go himſelf 
and tell Derval of Olympia's coming, to write a 
letter by the Lackey this ſame friend had lent him, 


containing a detail of the favour he requeſted; 


in which, without naming Olympia, he informed 
Derval, that a young lady, called Madame de 
Forlis, would be with him in two days, and begged 
him to grant her protection for twenty-four hours 
only. | | 
The Lackey, charged with this letter, had leſt 
Theophilus as ſoon as they had entered the gates 
of Paris, with a promiſe to go and deliver it in- 
ſtantly, Certain, therefore, that Olympia would 
be ſafe, ſhould ſhe arrive the ſooneſt poſſible, 
Theophilus determined to paſs two days without 
anſwering his father; hoping that this appearance 
of fortitude might induce the Baron to forego his 
ſeverity, and ſee him conditionally, 

Theophilus paſſed theſe two horrible days ſhut 
up in his chamber, flattering himſelf, every minute, 


K 4 his 
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his father would either come or ſend : each time a 
ſervant entered, each time the door opened, he roſe, 
In a tremor, thinking he heard the yoice of the 


Baron, or that an order was coming for him to 
deſcend, Towards noon of the . ſecond day, his 
agitation became ſtill more violent; and the idea 


that Olympia would moſt probably arrive that very 


evening made it inſupportable. 

He was in this ſtate when a new incident ſwept 
away all reſolution: his own Lackey, offended that 
Theophilus had confided in a borrowed ſervant ra- 
ther than himſelf, had ſhew his inſolence and ill- 


humour ever ſince his young maſter's return, He 


found out, to his great joy, that the Baron had im- 
priſoned the Lackey who had been with Theophi- 
lus, to whom he was in the utmoſt hurry to tell 


this news. 


And when did this W ſaid Theophilus, 
trembling. 

The very day of your arrival : the order was 
obtained beſore. The poor fellow left you at the 
gate, but he had not gone twenty. yards before he 
was whipped up, and taken to a place he will not 
eaſily get out of. 

This intelligence overwhelmed Theophilus with 

a thouſand fears. If Olympia was come, Derval, 
not being pre - informed, would certainly refuſe her 
admittance, What muſt ſhe think? What muſt 


become of her ?— And, ſhould they have ſearched 
the 


pai 
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the Lackey, the Baron would have ſeen the letter 


he had written to Derval, Theſe were diſtracting 
probabilities, : 
Willing to know the extent of his misfortunes, 
Theophilus took the only ſtep to regain his liberty, 
and obtained the means of reſcuing her from the 
moſt cruel embarraſſment, ſuppoſing her to be ar- 
rived, He took pen and ink, and, with a trembling 
hand, traced theſe few words : 

« I promiſe unbounded obedience, only conde- 
« ſcend to hear me.“ 


The note had not been gone a minute before 


he heard ſome one knock at his door; it was the 
Valet de Chambre, who came to conduc him to- 
his father, 

Pale, panting, and terrified, but determined to 
diſſemble, Theophilus deſcended immediately to 
his father, who came to meet him, embraced him, 
took him affectiona:ely by the hand, and made 


him fit down by his fide. A moment's ſilence 


ſucceeded, occaſioned by mutual embarraſſment. 
Atlength, the Baron, endeavouring to take an open 
and ſatisfied air, ſpoke thus: 

Let us forget the paſt, my ſon, you have pro- 
miſed me unbounded obedience ;, I can depend 
upon your promiſe, and return you all my con- 
hdence” and affection. I make no doubt that the 
perſon you have ſeen at Limouſin has taken every 
pains t ſe dure you, and make me appear cul- 
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pable : ſhe has told you your letters were inter. 
cepted, but that is the only artifice I have em- 
ployed ; my fondneſs for you, and your own good, 
are my excuſes, As for the reſt, I ſaid not a 
word more than truth, when [I told you her con- 
duct had rendered her unworthy of you. I know 
very well ſhe has perſuaded you ſhe is innocent; 
but can ſhe deny that her reputation is loſt ? The 
laſt retreat ſhe has choſen, and her intimacy with 
the vileſt of women, has completely ruined it; be 
it folly, or be it vice, ſhe is diſhonoured, and that 
is enough ; her alliance would be ignominious, 
Neither did I make any agreement with her aunt, 
but under the-expreſs condition that ſhe ſhould in- 
herit her fortune. That condition is broken, and 
my promiſes null and void, 

To this diſcourſe, which ambition, cupidity, 
and diſhoneſty dictated, Theophilus might have 
replied, that the Baron exaggerated the wrongs of 
Olympia ; that her reputation. had been attacked, 
but was not paſt retrieving ; that her youth, and 
the unfortunate liberty to which ſhe was left, would 
excite the indulgence of all reaſonable people; 
that it was exceedingly unjuſt to condemn with- 
out hearing her; that it was ſtill more unjuſtih- 
able to have intercepted her letters, and rejected 
her, before there was the leaſt cauſe to think her 
guilty ; that, as to her want of fortune, the Baron 


himſelf felt it was impollible to alledge that as a 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient reaſon, for breaking engagements ſo ſo- 


lemaly entered into, ſince, at the death of Euphra- 
ſia, he had not once mentioned this as a pretext for 
breaking his word: a pretext which the laws, per- 
haps, might admit, but which virtue and honour 
would diſdain to hear: that, finally, ſuppoſing 
Olympia had actually inherited the fortune of her 
Aunt, as there wou'd have been no proportion be- 
tween the fortune ſhe would have then poſſeſſed 
and the newly- acquired wealth of the Baron, the 
objection, in point of intereſt, would not have been 
removed. | | 
Theophilys made all theſe reflections; but, per- 
ceiving, beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, that the 
Baron was decided and irrevocable in his opinion, 
and burning, beſides, with impatience to obtain 
his liberty, that he might fly to Derval's houſe, he 
made no reply. His chief care was to diſcover 
if the Baron had ſeen the letter addreſſed to Der- 
val, of which the Lackey had taken charge, and 
was ſoon perſuaded he had not. 
Diſguiſing the moſt diſtracting inquietude, and 
the bittereſt chagrin, under an humble and ſubmiſ- 
five appearance, Theophilus, in a low voice, af- 
ſured his father of his obedience, and was again 
embraced, The moſt cutting remorſe made The- 
ophilus feel, at this moment, how dreadful a thing 
is deceit ; and eſpecially to deceive a father, even 
though unjuſt and tyrannical, : 
K 6 My 
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My ſon, ſaid the Baron, you know my engage- 
ments with the family of Mademoiſelle de Liſba : 
they muſt be fulfilled, and without delay. Theſe 
words made the youth's blood run cold; but, ſeem- 
ing not to remark it, the Baron thus continued : 


Madame de Liſba is at Verſailles; ſhe will 


return the day after to-morrow, and the very 
ſame evening I muſt preſent you as the huſband of 
her daughter; the next morning the articles will 
be ſigned. 

I once more repeat, my father, replied the miſer- 
able Theophilus, I am ready to obey you. 
This new aſſurance obtained new praiſes, which 
cut Theophilus to the heart; at laſt, perceiving 
clearly, from their converſation, that the Baron had 
not ſeen the letter addreſſed to Derval, he came to 
the point that touched him neareſt. 


May I have leave to go out this evening? ſaid 


he; I ſtand greatly in need of ſomething that may 
divert my thoughts; may I viſit my friends ? 

| You are free, anſwered the Baron, I muſtonly 

tell you, you will be obſerved till the marriage 

ceremony is over; that I expect you will not go 

out on foot, and that 1 ſervants may go with 


Ns you. 


Theophilus was eager to proſit by a e 
he had been fo impatient to obtain; but, while his 
horſes are putting * let us take a retroſpect 

of 
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of what has paſſed at the houſe of his friend 
Derval. | 
Derval had been hunting that day ; | had a 
from the chace at three o'clock, and had given a 
dinner to ſeven or eight of his young friends; this 
noiſy and thoughtleſs company was to ſpend the 
afternoon with Derval, Towards the end of the 
repaſt, at the very moment when the champagne 
began to operate, a ſervant entered to tell Derval 
that a lady in a carriage came to demand admiſfion 
into his houſe. 

What is her name? aſked Derval, 

Madame de Forlis, ſir. 

O goodneſs, cried Pulcheria, it is Olympia. 

Exactly fo, replied Madame de C!&mire, Olympia 
herſelf z who, thinking Derval pre-informed, ex- 
pected to be received properly, and entertained du- 
ring twenty-four hours, while the grave and reſpec= 
table Derval (for it was thus Theophilus had paint- 
ed him) ſhould. be abſent. 

Madame de Forlis, ſaid Derval, laughing, that 
is a good name enough for a comedian, But what 
kind of appearance has tbis ſame Madame de For- 
lis? 

She is young, and very handſome. 

Let her come in! Let her come in! cried they 
all together, 

I will go for her, ſaid the Footman ; and I am 
\ery much de ce if I did not ſee her, about three 
or 
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or four years ſince, at Audinot's (a) ; ſhe was a 
dancer there, if I remember right. 

Olympia and her maid were waiting in their 
carriage at the gate; it opened, the carriage en- 
tered, the ſervant came to receive them, and took 
them into the houſe, up a private ſtait- caſe. Olym- 
pia, trembling, fearfy], and fatigued, reſted upon 
the arm of her maid, a luſty broad-faced laſs, from 
Limouſin, a farmer's daughter, and who had all 
the appearance, phraſes, and manners of a hearty 
country girl. In one hand ſhe had a bundle, con- 
taining her miſtreſſes's night-cloaths, and with 
the other ſhe fupported Olympia, who * 
could ſupport herſelf. 

After paſſing through a long gallery, the foot- 
man opened the door and retired. Olympia and 
her maid entered this fatal door, which cloſed up- 
on them. Imagine, if you can, what were the 
aſtoniſhment and terror of Olympia, at finding 
herſelf thus ſuddenly amidſt a ſet of young fellows, 
half drunk, the oldeſt of whom was not five-and- 
twenty. She ſhrieked, endeavoured to fly, was 
ſtopped, and ſurrounded. | 

Good God! cried ſhe, where am I? My poſtil- 
lion has made a miſtake, gentlemen ; I directed 
him to the houſe of a venerable perſon, M. Der- 
val. | 


(a) A Theatre on the Boulevards at Paris. T 


The 


he 


| place, 
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The words, venerable perſon, ſet them all in a 
roar. my 
Deryal advanced : You are not deceived, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, with an affected gravity, I am Der- 
val.— Olympia, petrified, was ready to faint, and 
held by the back of an arm chair—She is really 
charming, continued Detval. 

'Tis a romantic girl, indeed, ſaid * who 
wos {till fitting at table. 

Why, really, added a third, her little country 
coquetry, whether natural or not, ſits very well 
upon her. 

Oh Catharine ! ſaid Olympia, take me from this 


Pſhaw, cried the toper at the table, Catherine } 
I do not like that name; there is nothing roman» 
tic in that, my dear. 

Come, Mademoiſelle, ſaid the maid, in her wad 
dialeA, take my arm, and leave theſe flea-bitten 
fops; I am ſure they know nothing of politeneſs 
and good manners. 

Here the roar of laughter again began; neither 
did they fail to remark, that Catharine called Ha- 
dame de Forlis, Mademoiſelle. 

Olympia, confounded, and in a kind of ſtupor, 
made an attempt to go, but was retained by Der- 
val, Come, come, ſaid he, you have given us 


— 
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enough of your frights : fit down with a good 
grace, 

The terror and ſhame of Olympia was ſo great 
that ſhe found her legs could no longer ſupport 
her, and ſhe accordingly ſunk down upon the 
chair, A ſervant juſt at this moment entered, and, 
addreſſing himſelf to Derval, laughing, ſaid, there 
is alittle Lackey, fir, below, of Madame De Forlis, 
"tugging at a large portmanteau, and enquiring 
which is his miſtreſs's bed-chamber, as ſhe does 
not intend to go any farther, 

No ſooner had he ſaid this but they all at once 
broke out into freſh' peals of laughter. Upon 
my ſoul, ſaid Derval, there is a fund of gaiety and 
eaſe in this procedure which charms me; it 
utterly abridges all 1 compliments and ce. 

remony. 

Derval at laſt fat himſelf down by Olympia, 
ſeized one of her hands and kiſſed it; when, col - 
lecting all her force, indignation and anger van- 
quiſhed ſhame. She roſe, and impetuouſly tear- 
ing herſelf from Derval, flew to the other end of 
the chamber, where, ſeeing a door, ſhe opened it, 
and entered a gallery: Derval foHowed, but, im- 
peiled by fear, ſhe ran with ſuch ſwiftneſs he could 
not overtake her. At the end of the gallery was 
a cabinet, the door was half open: ſhe glided in, 
flung it to, and inſtantly locked and bolted it, Af⸗ 
ter 
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ter which ſhe ſunk upon a couch, and gave a free 
courſe to her tears. | 
Derval knocked, and faid a thouſand extrava- 
gant things; but all in vain. At laſt he threaten- 
ed to burſt the door. The terrified Olympia open- 
ed the window; it was two ſtory high, and the 
garden belonging to the houſe was beneath. 
No matter——the deſperate Olympia was deter- 
mined to caſt herſelf headlong into the garden, if 
Derval broke open the door; ſhe inſtantly climbed 
up, and threw open the window, but not hearing 
the voice of Derval ſhe ſtopt, and ſat herſelf down 
on the frame. 
Finding that Derval was no longer in the gal- | 
lery, ſhe imagined he was gone to call his ſer» 
vants to break in. Oh miſerable Olympia ! cried 
ſhe, whither has thy imprudence, thy credulity 
brought thee ? Baſely betrayed, deceived, aban- 
doned, obliged to chuſe death or infamy.—I 
will not heſitate.— Alas! in loſing life, what 
have I to regret ?——Shall I not be delivered 
from thoſe forebodings, thoſe ſenſations which are 
my torment and my ſhame ?——What do I ſay ? 
Do I ſtill love the perfidious ſe- 
ducer, who, in promiſing me an agreeable aſylum 
has allured me to this houſe of horrors ?——Yet I 
cannot think him ſo beyond example wicked, as 
thus deſignedly to expoſe me to inſults and de- 
| ſtruction; 
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ſtruction; reaſons, that I am ignorant of, muft 
ſurely clear him from ſuch unheard-of crimes— 
But has he not deceived me! Did he not tell me 
Derval !——Olympia's attention was. diverted ; 
ſhe heard footſteps in the gallery, and, kneeling 


upon the frame, put her body through the caſement, 


hey are coming to force the door, ſaid ſhe, 
Oh God! deign to pardon my errors; my 
conduct has been imprudent, but my heart is pute 
—— Approve, oh merciful father! this deſperate 
act which virtue inſpires, 

As Olympia ended her prayer, ſhe heard ſome Ml 
one pronounce her name; and knew, with inen 
preſſible joy, it was the voice of her maid, who if 1 
called to her to open the door, far that ſhe might Nc 
without danger. Olympia at firſt heſitated ; but if x 
Catherine proteſted that Derval and his friends h 
had all left the houſe. Olympia then went to the u 
door and opened it, when inſtantly a man advanced 
and threw himſelf at the feet of the ſhrieking f 
Olympia. It was Theophilus. As ſoon as ſhe 
knew him, ſhe drew back with indignation ; her 
remaining ſtrength immediately fled, and {he 
fainted in the arms of Catherine. 

As ſoon as ſhe came to herſelf, the gelt object 
ſhe beheld was Theophilus bathed in tears, and 
kneeling before her. Olympia turned away he! 
head, and, addreſſing herſelf to Catherine, Let u 
leave this deteſted houſe, ſaid ſhe. 


he; 


Catherine 
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Catherine - replied, that Derval and all his com- 
panions were gone, and that he would not return 
while ſhe remained, 

That will not be long, ſaid Olympia. 

And will not Olympia deign to hear me, re- 
plied Theophilus, with a timid and . 
voice? 

Olympia replied with reproaches, ſuch as ap- 
pearances gave her a juſt right to make, while 
Theophilus. liſtened in ſilence and conſternation. 
When ſhe had ended, he anſwered by owning it 
was true he had deceived her, reſpecting the age 
and character of Derval, but that he was, not- 
withſtanding his faults, a faithful friend, and the 
only one on whoſe ſecrecy he could rely; and he 


| prayed her to hear his juſtification, and what he 


hod ſu 
witneſs. | | 

Aſter much intreaty, Olympia conſented to 
ſend Catherine out of the room; and Theophilus, 


red fince his arrival in Paris without a 


certain he could diſſipate Olympia's anger, fince | 


ſhe conſented to hear him, began the ſorrowful 
recital of his perſecutions. He Ciſguiſed, he con- 
cealed nothing; not even his formal promiſe to 
marry Mademoiſelle de Liſba, 

Olympia grew pale as ſhe liſtened, nor could 
ſhe repreſs tears that involuntarily flowed. I call 
heaven to witneſs, continued Theophilus, had my 
life only been in danger, no tortures ſhould have 
torn 
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torn a promiſe from my Hips which my heart re- 
volts at, but I was obliged either for a moment 
to deceive a father who abuſes his power, or be 
prevented the poffibility of flying to your ſuccaur, 
Alas ! I little imagined the outrages to which you 
were expoſed by my confinement, I could not 
have ſuppoſed ſuch ſcenes, but with feelings and 
deſpair the moſt dreadful. But I knew you were 
to arrive in a ſtrange city, and demand an aſylum 
in a houſe where you would be refuſed admittance ; 
and this was enough to determine me to diſſemble ; 


eſpecially ſince violence the moſt unjuſt robbed 


me of liberty, 
No, no, interrupted Olympia, vainly endeavour- 
ing to conceal her emotion; it is your duty to ful. 
fil your promiſe to your father. 

I will fulfil that which was voluntary. My fa. 
ther received a ſacred promiſe to be your huſband, 
and by his own command ; to this I will be faith- 
ful; this only is inviolable. 

And what are your hopes ? 

That you will keep ſacred the ſolemn oath I re- 
ceived from you, 

How can I ?!———Oh heaven !-——Do you 
not depend on the will of an inflexible father 
whom you have promiſed to obey, and in three 
days ? 

| That 
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That delay is ſufficient to free us from his in- 
ſuppqrtable tyranny, 

What is your deſign? 

To ſacrifice my fortune, my eſtate, my country 
— co fly. 

Oh horror ! Fly ! How have you dared 

If you truly love me, you will not heſitate : 
your faith is pledged ; is mine; is my due———TI 
cannot receive it here follow me then to Eng- 
land 

Heavens ! into what an abyſs would you drag 
me! What ! Steal a fon from his father! Con- 
ſent to an illegal marriage which the laws can diſ- 
ſolve ! Elope, and ſacrifice decency, reputation and 
honour ! No, let me rather die. | | 

Well, then, cried Theophilus, wildly, receive 
an eternal adieu !=—=—l.cannot live without you, 
Olympia ;- loſing you, I loſe every thing that 
makes life dear, 

O ympia, ſeized with terror and deſperation that 
were not feigned, held Theophilus, who was going. 
Hear me, ſaid ſhe ; ceaſe to rack me with theſe 
horrid fears——Pity me, Theophilus, Would 
your terrify me into a promiſe ſo deſtructive to 
us both? 

Hear me, Olympia——think of my Gituation : : 
think that, in three days, if I ſtay, I muſt for 
ever renounce you, and marry a woman I deteſt, 
or be thrown into priſon. The Lettre de Cachet is 

already 
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already obtained. And what is afterwards to 
become of you, Olympia? Deprived of your only 


' friend on earth, expoſed to perfecution, purſued 


by hatred, by revenge — Oh, let us fly this 
ſcene of horrors ! I have foreſeen every thing; 
my plan is formed, is certain.— In abandoning 
our country, we ſhall not regret fortune, nor need 


we fear indigence. I have the honourable means 


of providing for you. But there is no time to 
be loſt, we muſt determine without delay, 
Olympia heard theſe preſſing arguments, then 
raiſing her hands fervently claſped to heaven, 
Deign, oh my God, ſaid ſhe, to inſpire me.—— 
In vain, alas ! do I wiſh for good advice : in vain do 
I feel, am I ſenſible of my weakneſs, my imprudence: 
] ſee a precipice beneath my feet, a ſaving hand 
might ſnatch me from the dreadful danger; but! 
have neither protector nor guide, and my fall is in- 
evitable ! 
Suffocated by her tears, the ſorrowful wailings 
of Olympia ceaſed ; Theophilus again threw him- 


| ſelf at her feet, and demanded his ſentence ; de- 


claring, vowing, he would not live were it un- 
favourable ; and Olympia, at laſt, terrified and 
overpowered, pronounced the fatal promiſe, which 
for ever fixed her deſtiny. 

It is time, ſaid the Baronneſs, interrupting her 


narration, to leave off and go to bed; it is later 
| than 


ket 
ing 
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than uſual; to-morrow you ſhall hear the re- 
mainder of the adventures of Theophilus and 
Olympia. 

M. de la Paliniere came the 1 next morning to 
Champcery, to paſs a few days. and the children 
told him all they had heard of the ſtory of Theo- 
philus, at which he expreſſed a deſire to hear the 
reſt; and, as the tales were never deferred on his 
account, in the evening, the Barronneſs thus con- 
tinued her recital. 

As ſoon as Theophilus had obtained Olympia's 
conſent, he inſtantly left her ; a prey to the moſt 
profound grief and the bittereſt repentance, The- 
ophilus went home, and had ſufficient command 
over himſelf to appear tranquil. A converſation, 
which paſſed the ſame evening between him and 
the Baron, confirmed the latter in a belief he was 
at length determined, and that ambition and 
vanity had been too mighty for love. He was 
the more credulous in this point becauſe he judged 
by his own feelings; common minds are often 
dupes to this kind of calculation, 

The next day Theophilus appeared eriflngly 
buſy, and his father heard, with inexpreſſible 
pleaſure, that he had paſſed great part of the 
morning with taylors and embroiderets ; and that 
he had not been abroad, except to the coach-mas- » 
ker's to ſee his new chariot, Theophilus know- 
ing, however, how ſtrictly he was watched, had 

the 
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the reſolution not to go near Derval's the whole 
day, and went to bed without having ſeen Olym- 
Pia, 

By this conduct he totally dilipated his father's 
fears, who gave way, freely, to the joy which ſuch 
a change occaſioned. Theophilus, who, on the 
day of Olympia's arrival, had had a moment's con- 
verſation with Derval, met him ſecretly at the 
- coach-maker's, where he revealed, in part, only, 
the ſtate of his affairs; he did not conceal the 
real name of Madame de Forlis, but added that 70 
he was determined to marry Mademoiſelle de 
Liſba; and that Olympia had reſolved to ſacrifice 
an n paſſion, to go to a convent twelve 
leagues from Paris, the Abbeſs of which was an 
Aunt of her's; and that ſhe would depart in the 
night, previous to the day when he was to receive 
the hand of Mademoiſelle de Liſba. | 

The day of interview arrived, and the Baron 
conducted Theophilus to the Viſcounteſs de 
Liſba's, where his manner and conduct were ſuch 
as gave the Baron more ſatis faction than he ex- 
pected. 

When they came away, Theophilus told hi 
father he felt an agitation which would not per. 
mit him to ſleep; and that, in order to divert his 
thoughts, he would go and paſs a part of the night 
at the opera maſquerade, 'The baron thought 


this confeſſion frank and natural, and entirely ap- 
proved 
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proved his deſign. Theophilus added, he ſhould 
afterwards go and ſup with Derval. 

Eight o'clock in the evening came, Theophi- 
lus ordered his carriage to be got ready, and 
ſhut himſelf up in his chamber; he flung himſelf 
into an arm chair, and, unable to ſuppreſs the feel- 
ings and remorſe of his heart, gave free paſſage to 


his tears: in vain did he endeavour to drive a 


crowd of diſtracting thoughts from his mind; in 
WH vain did he ſeek to diſguiſe his ſtrong motives to 
WW repentance; he ſaw, in ſpite of himſelf ; the 
illuſion grew faint, and the fatal charm was al- 
moiſt broken; but, alas ! it was too late; the 
unfortunate Theophilus found what were his 
duties, and what his errors, only to plunge him- 
ſelf with deeper grief, and more laſting norror, into 
the abyſs his paſſions had dug. 

Nine o'clock ſtruck he ſhuddered ! It is the 
laſt time, ſaid he, I ſhall hear,the clock ſtrike in 
the houſe of my father, — How filent is that 
houſe at preſent ? In what dreadful agitation ſhall 
it be to-morrow ! 

At laſt, collecting all his force, he wiped his 
cheeks, armed himſelf with reſolution, and, not 
being able to depart- without firſt embracing his 
father, roſe ſuddenly, and went to the Baron's 
apartment, The latter perceived he had been 
weeping, and was not ſurprized at it; he knew 
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his ſenſibility, and wiſhed by his tenderneſs to give 
him conſolation. 

My ſon, ſaid he, I have not yet told you all 
the gratitude I feel at your ſubmiſſion ; yet, believe 
me, I know its value, Oh! my dear Theophilus ! 
thy filial piety enſures my future happineſs ; and it 
will, certainly, my fon, cenſure thy own felicity, 
J will weary heaven with prayers in thy behalf, 
Almighty vengeance purſues and puniſhes re- : 
| bellious children; but what rewards, what ble F 

ſings, what content, may not a ſon like thee ex- 


peCt ? 5 
At this diſcourſe, which rent the heart of The. - 

ophilus, the unfortunate young man, wild and FA 

beyond himſelf, fell on his knees before his fa- 

ther, who, greatly affected, embraced and bloſſe! 


him. 

What, cried. Theophilus, in broken accents, 
muſt I, at ſuch & moment, receive—the pater- 
nal benediction - Oh! promiſe me, my father, 
never to retract it — If, hereafter, you ſhould be 
deceived in me——Oh pity—my father, pity— 
your poor Theophilus ! he will want your pity, 
Do not do not OM your euren on 
bis head! 

] read thy heart, replied the Baron; thou art 
fearful of not making the woman happy I have 
choſen for thee : but do not deceive thyſelf, my 
ſon ; it is not love, it is not a paſſion ſo fleeting, 

| Which 
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which can render a union fortunate, that is to be 
eternal. I know thy virtue, thy good ſenſe, and 
am eaſy, So faying, the Baron raiſed Theophilus, 
and, tenderly embrac.ng him, added, you conſeſ- 
ſed you had ſome debits, and I gave you eight 
hundred guineas to pay them; to this I would 
add ſomething that ſhould be appropriated to your 
pleaſures; there are five hundred more in that 
bureau; take them into your own chamber.; they 
are yours, a ſmall teſtimony of the fatisfaQtion 
your conduct gives me. | 
No, exclaimed Theophilus, no, my father ! I 


cannot accept that money; what 1 have is ſu 


ficient, 

The Baron aftoniſhed at a delicacy the mo- 
tives to which he was ignorant of, made ſome 
fruitleſs efforts to engage his acceptance of the 
money. At laſt, Theophilus, with a bleeding 
heart, tore himfelf from his father's arms. It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe his feelings. While he paſ- 
ſed through the rooms, and quitted the hou.e he 
was never again to enter, de felt his heart ready 
to break. His regret came too late, and was 
the more bitter becauſe it was ſuperfluous, : 

The unhappy Theophilus arrived at DUerva1 s 
in a pitiable ſtate, As ſoon, however, as he 1aw 
Olympia, he forgot, for a moment, his grief and his 
remorſe z while ſhe, ſinking beneath her fears and 
conſternation, was mournfully fiient : the terrible 
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ſenſations ſhe had ſuffered for three days paſt were 
viſible in her countenance ; and her weakneſs was 
ſuch ſhe had neither the power to complain nor 
the faculty to reflect, | 

Derval did not ſup at home. Theophilus had 
brought the jewels and diamonds his father had 
preſented him the night before, and fold them all to 
a Jew, He had never contracted any debts, he 
had therefore the eight hundred guineas his father 
had given him entire; the money he received 
from the Jew doubled the ſum, and "Theophilus 
promiſ:d himſelf he ſhould ſoon augment it, in the 
country whither he was going to reſide, 

The Jew was to depart the ſame evening for 
England, and, when he went for his paſſport, 
obtained another for Theophilus and Olympia, 
under the feigned names of Signor and Signora 
Andrazzi; he gave Theophilus his paſſport and 
his money, and ſet off about two hours before 
them. 

am exceedingly vexed, grandmamma, faid 
Czar, to think that Theophilus ſhould be guilty 
of a falſhood, and tell his father he had debts 
when he had none, in order to gain money ; that 
is an unworthy and wicked proceeding. 

The action is no doubt very blameable, and yet 
Theophilus had a delicate and noble ſoul ; which 


you may ſuppoſe by his refuſing to accept the five 
5 hundred 
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hundred guineas which his father would fain have 
preſſed upon him, 

Yes, his father offered them as a reward for 
obedience ; Theophilus could not ſo accept them, 
and his refuſal gave me pleaſure, 

Are you ſurpriſed at it ? 

Oh no, I think it nothing but natural. 

You are right ; Theophilus had eight hundred 
guineas and his diamonds, conſequently might 
place Olympia beyond the reach of poverty ; it 


would have been ſhocking, at the very moment 


he was eternally going to abandon his father, to 
have accepted a benefaction which was offered as 
a gratuity for conduct the very reverſe of his own; 
it would have been mean, it would have been per- 
fidious, to have taken the money : but let us re- 
turn to our hiſtory, | 

Theophilus quitted Olympia, at midnight, and 
went to the maſquerade, He ſent away his ſer- 
vants, telling them he would return in Derval's 
carriage; he then diſguiſed himſelf, put on his 


maſk, called a hackney-coach, and inſtantly went 


back ; the poſt-chaiſe was ready, he conducted, 
or rather dragged, the panting Olympia to her 
ſeat, and away they went. | 
There was no purſuit; the precautions Theo- 
philus had taken aſſured him that, as ſoon as the 
Baron diſcovered his flight, he would immediately 
imagine he had fled to Spain : the artifice ſuc- 
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ceede] as he had ſuppoſed, and they arrived, wich- 
out accident, at London. ; 

His firſt c re was to find out a prieſt of the 
Catholic religion, and then, at midnight, in the 
preſence of two domeſtics, he received the hand 
and faith of the mournful Olympia, who, bathed 
in tears, hd no appearance of a young bride, in 


the action of being united to the man ſhe loved; 


ſhe rather ſeemed a victim, offered at the altar 
of obedience. 

A few days aſter their marriage, Theophilus, 
who did not think himſelf ſafe wheze ſo many 
French were continually ſeen, quitted London, 


and departed for Edinburgh. Let us now leave 


Olympia and him, concealed and buried in Scot- 
land; be it_ ſufficient to ſay that there they paſt 
the ſpring time of their lives in gloomy privacy, 


. misfortune, and regret, and return we to the un- 


happy father of Theophilus, 
It was long before he even ſuſpeRed his ſon's 
fight ; Theophilus ſet off juſt as the Baron went 


to bed; and, in the morning, when he awoke, he 


heard, with unconcern, that Theophilus was not 


come heme; ſuppoſing that Derval, when they 


left the maſquerade, had engaged him in ſome 


party of pleaſure. At ten o'clock, however, he 
ſent to Derval, and was told that, when he leſt 


the maſquerade, he went to breakfaſt at his coun- 
try-houſe, a league from Paris. 


The 
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The Baron then did not expect his ſon before 
dinner. Three o'clock came, but no Theophilus 
appeared ; and the Baron was the more uneaſy 
inaſmuch as Th.ophilus, naturally prudent and re- 
gular in his conduct, had never been of ſuch par- 


ties before. Surprized and reſtleſs, the Baron 


mounted his horſe, aid went himſelf to Derval's 


country-houſe, where he learnt Theophilus had 


never been, Derval could give him no informa- 


tion ; but, fearful of being again guilty of ſome 
indiſcretion that might affect his friend, he anſwer- 
ed with precaution to the Baron's queſtion ; and 
gave him even to ſuppoſe that he had paſſed the 
night at the maſouerade with Theophilus, This 
ſomewhat quieted the Baron's fiars, He returned 
home, and went into his ſon's chamber, where, 
cauſing the bureau to be opened, he found the 
jewels and diamonds were gone, This brought 
to his mind the agitation of Theophilus, the even- 
ing before, when he took leave of his father, and 
be no longer doubted, The misfortune he cread- 
ed was but too real, 


Fully perſuaded Theophilus was gone for Spain, | 


the Baron determined to follow him thither in per- 


. ſon, and ſet off poſt immediately; but mental and 


bodily fatigue brought on a fever, which obliged 
him to ſtop at ——, where he bay for ſome time 


dangerouſly ill. 
L 4. | His 
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His recovery was flow, and his phyſicians in- 
formed him the waters of Bareges (18), only, 
could re-eſtabliſh” his health; be, therefore, deter- 
mined to paſs three months at that place. The 
melancholy reflections he had there leiſure to make 
ſerved but to increaſe his affliction; which -was 


heightened by the. bittereſt repentance. Through 


his own conduct, he had loſt a dear and only ſon; 
he was the dupe of bis artifice, the victim of the 
violence himſelf had uſed; then it was that he 
felt how dangerous it is to abuſe power, and how 
abſurd to ſacrifice nature, juſtice, and honour, to 
ambition. His fortune was immenſe, but how 
might he enjoy it? He no longer had a fon ! He 
recollected the beauty, the gentleneſs, and the 
virtues of Olympia, and was obliged to own ſhe 
would have made him and his ſon happy. He 
could not condemn a paſſion in Theophilus, which 
he himſelf had endeavoured to create, and approv- 
ed : and what compleated his deſpair was the 
certitude that his ſon would never have fled from 
bis friends, his father, and his native land, had he 
not endeavoured to force upon him a marriage he 
deteſted. 


In fact, had the . done nothing more than 


refuſe his conſent to the union of Theoghiſes and 
Olympia had he not menaced the former to 
deprive him for ever of his liberty, ſhould he con- 


tinde to refuſe the hand of Mademoiſelle De Liſba, 
T heophilus, 
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Theophilus, though he might have bemoaned, 
would have ſubmitted to the injuſtice of his fate, 
And if it be true that Olympia was worthy the 
attachment, ſhe had inſpired, of which there was 
little doubt, ſhe herſelf would have -prevailed on 
him to ſacrifice an unhappy paſſion, Theſe re- 
flections did not eſcape the Baron; he had never, 
in reality, formed the barbarous reſolution of im- 
priſoning his ſon ; this menace was meant but to 
intimidate z and he learnt, too late, that fear is 
more likely to produce diſhmulation than obedi- 
ence, | F | 3 
The unhappy Baron remained four months at 
Bareges, and then returned to Paris, ſtill flatter- 
ing himſelf with the hope of finding his ſon, tho 
he had been gone above a year. He ſpared no pains 
to diſcover the place of his retreat ; he ſent a truſty 
perſon into Swiſſerland, Holland, and England, but 
in vain, He then loſt all hopes, and fell into a 
deep melancholy. 

Many of his friends adviſed him to marry again; 
Madame de Liſba, eſpecially, with whom he was 
now more intimate than ever, was inceſſantly 
repeating, that an amiable wife alone could make 
him forget an ungrateful ſon. The Baron, at firſt, 
rejected this advice; but, being only five and forty, 
and ambitious, reſtleſs, and deſolate, he ſoon be- 
ean to liſten to it. The offer of a brilliant 

L 5 alliance, 
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alliance, and the deſire of children, at laſt deter. 
mined him to eſpouſe Mademoiſelle de Liſba, the 
fame young lady to whom he wou!d have married 
5 Theopbilus. The Baron flattered himſelf ſhe 
would reward him for the miferies of which 
ſhe had been the innocent cauſe ; but this illuſion 
was of ſhort du ation. : 
| The unfortunate Baron could not long miſtake 
the charafter of his wife; ſhe was ſoon weak 
enough to vaunt of her ccquettries, and her love 
of perſect freedom. Equally ignorant and idle, 
her converſation was alike frivolous and inſipid. 
She had beſides all the vices of a fooliſh coquette 
who cannot diflemble that ſhe knows ſhe is nct 
handſome ; ſhe was envious, malignant in ſpecch, 
and unequai in temper: her underſtanding was 
mean, her imagination depraved, her heart cold, 
and her want of feeling made her incapable of 
contributing to the happineſs of her huſband, 
liſtening to the advice of her mother, or profiting 
by experience. | 
As ſoon as ſhe was married, and turned looſe 
into the otla, ſhe was no longer to be found at 
home; ſhe made viſits, not to fulfil a duty, but 
to conſume three or four hours a day; ſhe went to 
public places for the ſame reaſon ; ſhe loved net- 
ther plays nor op« ras, but they laſted three hours; 
and ſhe {ound a great pleaſure in remembering, 3s 
ſhe ci.tercd her box, tuat ſhe was yoivg to get 
| N rid 


rid 
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rid of ſo much time. She naturally had a taſte 
for play, and yet, however attractive it might be, 
ſhe would not have ſet down to Loto Dauphin. 
with the ſame delight, had ſhe not remembered it 
was her cuſtom to play till three o'clock in the 
morning; that ſhe ſhould therefore lie till one the 
next day, and, conſequently, that half the day would 
be over before ſhe was up. Such were her con- 
tinual calculations; and thus do all thoſe wiſh to 


abridge life who have no zatiooal mode of em- 


ploying their time, 

The deſpairing Baron, while he lamented 9 
errors of his wife, remembered the wrongs of his 
ſon; who had fled only that he might not be 
forced to marry a perſon by whom he was thus. 
hourly made wretched, | 

Oh Theophilus ! cried he, I was a tyrant, that 
wanted to ſacrifice thee, my ſon, to my vanity : my 
puniſhment, though moſt ſevere, is equitable. I 
feel now how much I deceived myſelf, on the means 
of meking thee happy, and how well founded 
thy reſiſtance was. Blinded by pride and am- 
bition, 1 am doubly their victim; I have loſt my 
lon, yet experience the ſame pangs as though he. 
had obeyed me. Ny 

Time only increaſed the Baron's torments, till, 
at laſt, his wife diſhonoured him ſo openly that 
the Baron, by the advice of his friends, deter- 
mined to ſhut. her up in a convent, where this 

L 6 unhappy 
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unhappy woman died before the end of the year : 


and thus was the Baron delivered from a fatal and 


juſtly deteſted tie. 
He had no child by this ſecond marriage, and 


found himſelf more diſconſolate in the world than ever. 
Overwhelmed with ſorrow, tired of his exiſtence, 
purſued by the ever preſent memory of a dear ſon 
loſt, he reſolved to travel, and to ſeek in foreign 
lands that eaſe which he could not find in his own, 
He departed for Denmark, viſited Copenhagen (a), 
Roſchild, Frederickſburgh, the Iſle of Fionia, (8), 
and many other places. 

Embarking afterwards on board a ſmall chat 
ſhip, he was driven by contrary winds upon the coaſt 
of Norway. Here the veſſel got entangled among 
a multitude of iſlands, but, aided by the coaſting 
pilots, was brought into a ſmall gulf, ſurrounded 
by enormous mountains, where it was ſheltered 
on all ſides from the winds. The Baron landed, 
and was brought to a village the ſingularity of 
which fixed his attention, 

This village is compoſed of about thirty houſes, 
all built on the ſides of rocks that jet out into the 
ſea, and behind which riſe mountains whoſe ſum- 
mits are hid in the clouds, and whoſe ſides are 


(a) Situated on the eaſtern fide of the Iſle of Zeland, and 
279 leagues from Paris, | 


(b) Odenſes is the capital, 
covered 
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covered with the fir and the juniper-tree, Each 
habitation ſtood by itſelf, and was ſeparated from 
the next, either by a precipice or the ſea, The 
houſes were not very diſtant from each other, yet 
had no communication ; and the neighbours, when 
viſiting each other, muſt either make a long tour, 
or clamber rocks and mountains almoſt inac- 
ceſſible. 

During the ſummer, they hold a correſpondence 
by means of their fiſhing- boats, in which they ſit 
and talk to their neighbours who remain in their 
houſes; ſo that the children in this ſmall republic 
learn how to conduct a boat, and little boys and 
girls are ſeen hardily unmooring their barks, and, 
with the help of an oar, ſteering to ſee their ac= 
quaintance. In winter, the ice produces a more 
eaſy and prompt communications 


The people feed on fiſh, rye-bread, and a kind 


of cakes made of flour, raiſins, and honey, They 
are all in eaſy circumſtances. The men are ex- 
cellent ſailors, and do not marry till they have 
made ſeveral voyages; with the money they fave 
they embelliſh their houſes, which are all painted 
and varniſhed without, and ornamented within, 
like the prettieſt habitations of the villages of 
Holland. 
As ſoon as a young man has gained ſufficient 
money by his voyages, he chuſes a wife, and fixes 
for ever on the rock where he was born, Here 
dwells 
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dwells happineſs; nor can he conceive it exiſts at 
a diſtance from his parents, his wife, and his 
children, The inhabitants of the village are uni- 
formly clothed ; the men in blue, the women in 
jackets and petticoats of white cloth, with a nar- 
row edging of blue filk or ſtuff, The head-dreſs 


of the young maidens conſiſts in platting their 


hair, and fixing it with a golden-pin to the top of 
the head. Theſe people are as remarkable for 
their virtues and the purity of their manners as 
for the ſingularity of the place they inhabit (a). 
The houſe to which the Baron was brought 
belonged to a man who ſpoke German well, and 


the Baron knew enough of the language not to 


ſtand in need of an interpreter, His hoſt was a 
venerable old man of ſeventy-two ; he led the 
Baron into a ſmall chamber, neatly furniſhed, the 
window of which opened toward the ſea. The 
Baron aſked ſeveral queſtions, particularly if he 
had many chilcren. 

Yes, thank God; anſwered the o'd man, 1 
have ſix daughters, married, in this village; be- 


ſide which I have a ſon, in my houſe, his wife, 


and ſeven children, 0 


(a) The author was informed of all theſe circumſtances by 


a friend who paſſed five days in this village, called Angel- 


Sound. 


Are 
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Are none of your grand children married ? 

Oh, yes, ſir; the eldeſt has a daughter thees 
years old, 

And thus you have ſeen a great grandchild ? 
Ves, fir, and what is a ſtill greater happineſs, my 
own mother is living. | A 

Your mother ! how old is ſhe ? 1 

N inety-five, and in good health. 1 

Does ſhe live with you? 1 

Moſt certainly. 0 

doubt not but you make her life happy. But 
tell me, venerable man, are you likewiſe happy in 
your children? | 

How can a good father be otherwiſe? I have 4 
every reaſon to be ſatisfied with mine. I inſtruted | tl 
them to the beſt of my power; I married them Ws 
according to their inclinations, and they love me; 'Y 
this is all very natural. | 0 
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What ! have none been diſobedient? 
None; I laid no reſtrictions on them that were 
not conformable to reaſon, or preſcribed by duty, | 
and they have been always compliant, Had 1 ' 
been tyrannical, I had no doubt loſt a part of my ; 
authority, My eldeſt ſon, Imarkin, would have f 
| perhaps occaſioned much miſery to an ambitious 0 
ol father. When he returned from his ſeafaring life, | 
I prapoſed to him to marry the daughter of the [ | 
richeſt man in the village. I wil this K of it, fa- | 1 
[ 
1 


re ther, ſaid he. Some time after, he came and 
told 
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told me he loved Kenilia, the daughter of our 
next neighbour, I objected to her poverty: he 
repeated, I love her. I ſee her at work every day 
from my window, making her houſe neat, and 
taking care of her old aunt, I meet her ſome- 
times a fiſhing, and, when IT row towards her, ſhe 
rows away ; ſhe does the ſame by every young 
man in «the village. She is good, modeſt, and 
induſtrious, father, and I love her. What could 
I anſwer to all this ? ſaid the old man. Put your- 
| ſelf into my place; would you have ſacrificed your 
ſon to avarice? Oh, no! What heart of ſtone 
could reſiſt the ſupplications of a fon, aſking a 
favour on which the happineſs of his life depends! 
I gave my conſent ; my ſon married Kenilia, and I 
have, thirty years, received the bleffings and tranſ- 
ports of gratitude, Not one of my children are 
more affe ctionate than my ſon Imarkin ; yet, ſince 
his marriage, he has owned that, had I forced his 
inclination, he, at that time, was capable of com- 
mitting ſome folly, of again embarking, perhaps, 
and flying from his father, Such are the fruits of 
tyranny ; it produces diſobedience and rebellion. 
The Baron heard, not unmoved, 4 Ciſcourſe 
which opened every wound of his heart. After 
this converſation, the old man led the Baron into 
the room where his family was aſſembled, and 
preſented bim to his aged grandmother ; the re- 


vered object of her ſon's tendereſt affection, and 
| adored 


hilu 
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adored by all her offspring. She fat in an arm- 
chair, ſurrounded by her grandchildren and great 
grandchildren 2 it was evening, and Imarkin, 
placed beſide his dear Kenilia, related ſtories and 
children liſtened as they worked, and to which the 
boys, who had never been at ſea, paid great at- 
tention, | 

The Baron contemplated,” for ſome time, with 
mournful tenderneſs, this intereſting picture, and 
then returned to his chamber. No ſooner was he 
alone than a thouſand diſtracting refleions offer- 
ed themſelves to his imagination. Alas ! faid 
he, and am I then reduced to envy the fate of this 
obſcure old man ? That image of pure felicity his 
family affords I have deſpiſed, ſacrificed, loſt be- 
yond retrieving, —T am a father without a ſon 
——[ might have confirmed my ſon's happineſs, 
like this old man; might have ſeen his gratitude, 
have claſped his children in my arms, and have lived 
in the micſt of a happy family.——But my injuſ- 
ice has driven him from me, and the world, to me, 
snow a deſert, 

While theſe thoughts were paſling in his mind, 
he Baron walked diſtractedly about his room; 
he tears courſed each other down his cheeks, and 
e ſpent the greateſt part of the night in this fear- 
ul agitation, Sometimes he imagined Theo- 
hilus was dead, and that he beheld and wept 

over 
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over his temb; at others he ſuppoſed him over— 
whelmed by poverty, - imploring heaven for his 
wife and children. He faw his miſery, he heard 
his groans, and his blood ran cod with horror 
and pity ; he abhorred, he curſt that ſenſeleſs ambi- 
tion, that guilty pride, which had ſmothered every 
tender emotion of nature, every principle of juſtice 
in his heart, and had made him a prey to ſuperflu- 
ous regret and eternal remorſe. 

Fatigue and grief at laſt obliged the Baron to lie 
down; it was morning before his eyes were cloſed, 
When he had ſlept ſome time, he was awaked dy 
clamorous ſongs and ſhouts of joy; he ſoon diſtin: 
guiſhed thiz tumultuous noiſe came from without; 
he opened his window, and faw ten or twelve 
boats ornamented with green branches, and full 
of men, women, and children, who ſang in full 
chorus, and who appeared animated by the molt 
exhilarating. gaiety. | 

The little fleet advanced wed the PS and 
the old man entered the Bacon's chamber to tel 
him theſe ſmall veſſels were all full of his children 
and grandchildren ; there you ſee my ſix daugh- 
ters, continued he, with their huſbands and off 
ſpring, They all come to celebrate my mother's 
birth-day, and we have, every year, on the ſame 
occaſion, the ſame rejoicing, Oh, that I may 
continue to ſee it every year as long as I live! 


But 
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But your houſe cannot contain them all? 

Well-a-day, no, and that is the reaſon we do 
not all live together; but I and my fons are going 
to carry our mother on board that bark, where 
you ſee a kind of canopy decorated with ribbands ; 
after which we ſhall all go to a place by the ſea- 
fide, about a league off, and dine every one at the 
ſame table. We roſe this morning to go and fifh 
for our d nner. Woe have been very ſucceſsful, 
but we are always ſo on this occaſion; God 
bleſſes our endeavours, Some of our girls and 
their aſſiſtants ſtay to dreſs the dinner, and, if you 
wiſh to ſee people happy, continued the old man, 
come along with us. n 

So ſaying, he took the Baron by the arm, and 
brought him into the chamber of their common 
mother; ſhe was ſurrounded by as many of the 
family as could find room, and held a new- born 
infant on her knees. 

Come here, my ſon, ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
the old man; come and give thy benediction to 
the child that is born to us this morning. Our 
dear Vellia cannot come this year to the family 
feaſt; ſhe was brought to-bed while they were 
fiſhing ; but look what a charming preſent ſhe has 
ſent us. | 

The old man, with a full heart, took the child 
in his arms, kiſſed it, and gave it back to his aged 

parent, 
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parent, who ſcarcely could reſolve to part with it; 
ſhe looked at it with inexpreſſible rapture for a con- 
fiderable time, but, at laſt, conſented to let it go, 
The old man, then, affiſted by his ſon and ſons-in- 
law, took up his mother in her arm-chair, and 
carried her on board her boat; the only one which 
had a tilt, or was ornamented with ribbands, 

As ſoon as ſhe was ſeated, their ſongs, their 
mouts, and acclamations again began, This 
was the ſignal of departure, The Baron had the 
honour of being placed in the Mother-bark, for 
ſo it was called; and, after three quarters of an 
hour's navigation, the little fleet arrived at its 
deſtined port, | # 

Immediately. the women, who had ſtaid at the 
tent to prepare the dinner, ran to the water's edge 
to receive the mother ; and the family being then 
all afſembled, as ſoon as they had carried her on 
| ſhore, her ſon fell on his knees before her, and 
begged her bleſſing for himſelf and all their chil- 
dren, 

The mother then raiſed her aged hands to hea- 
ven——Grant, oh God, ſaid ſhe, that my ſon, 
even to the laſt moment of his life, may enjoy the 
ſame felicity thou haſt given me; may his children 
ever be to him what he has been to his happy 
mother! Bleſs, oh God, theſe children who 
are the delight of my old eyes, and repay, yet, to 

my 
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my ſon, the ſeventy-two years of falicity I owe 
his tenderneſs and virtues. 

As ſhe ended, her trembling arms fell upon the 
ſhoulders of her ſon ;_ ſhe claſped his neck, and 
mingled her tears with his; the children, whoſe hearts 
all overflowed with happineſs, came in their turns, 
and were all affectionately kiſſed by the mother and 
the ' ſon, This moving ceremony ended, they 
went into the tent, and fat down to table, where 
pure joy and innocent gaiety ſucceeded the ten- 
derneſs they had juſt experienced. Dinner over, 
they carried the mother into a charming meadow, 
where they all joined in different ſports of leaping, 
running, and dancing; and, toward the decline of 
day, re-embarked, and brought her ſafely home. 

No tongue can deſcribe the Baron's ſufferings - 
during this day; a picture fo delightful but re- 
minded him of his miſery ; and happineſs ſo pure 
excited only bitter, but fruitleſs, repentance in his 
boſom. Notwithſtanding, however, the pain, in- 
ſtead of pleaſure, which theſe things gave him, 
he left his reſpectable hoſt with admiration and 
- tenderneſs, though he departed more unhappy, 
more ſenſible of his misfortune, than ever. 

The veſſel ſailed for Holland, and the Baron ar- 
rived at Amſterdam, in Auguſt, He ſtaid a few 
days in this city, and then went to Utrecht ; here 
he was not above two leagues from the re- 

ſidence 
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ſidence of the Moravian brethern, a numerous ſo. 
ciety of men and women ſo called, who all live in 
one houſe, at the entrance of a pleaſant village 
named Zaſt, The Baron was deſirous of ſeeivg 
a ſociety every way ſo worthy to excite the curi- 
olity of a traveller (19.) a 

He arrived at Zaſt about three in the afternoon, 
and one of the adminiſtrators of the houſe under. 
took to be his guide. He was a venerable Mota- 
vian brother, who ſpoke French well, and an- 


ſwered all the Baron's enquiries with equal good 


ſenſe and politeneſs, After having ſeen the part 
of the buildings where the women as well as that 
where the men lived, ſeparate from each other, the 
Baron aſked his conductor if, the Moravians ad- 
mitted indifferently to their ſociety people of all 
nations ? 8 
Ves, replied the brother, of all Chriſtian 
nations, 

But pray are nat you Calviniſts? | 

That is the prevailing religion, but we tolerate 
all ſects. 

What do you require of thoſe you admit ? 

Induſtry, peace, and virtue, 

Do you receive married people? 

Yes; excluſive of what you have ſeen, there is 
another wing to the building where the married 
people live; each family has a convenient apart- 

ment; it is neceſiary the man ſhould know ſome 


trade, 
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trade, or poſſeſs ſome uſeful talent; ſuch for ex- 
ample as painting, engraving, and likewiſe money 
enough to begin with, We do not aſk thoſe to 
work who have an independent income. 

You inquire the character of ſuch as come to 
live among you, no doubt ? | 

Certainly; and it is neceſſary that one of the 
adminiſtrators, at leaſt, ſhould be anſwerable for 
their conduct, 

This happy and peaceable abode is a ſure aſy. 
lum agaiuſt tyranny, Whoever is oppreſſed in 
their own country, by changing their name, ad- 
drefling themſelves to the ancients, and bringing 
proper recommendations, inay here be received, 
and here live for ever unknown; and more than 
once-has this place been the reſuge of unfortunate 
virtue, and perſccuted lovers. Here is found the 
firſt of human privileges; that is, perfect liberty. 
Tied by no vow, we are detained by no conſtraint ; 
we can travel and return, or quit the phace for ever. 
But come, continued the adminiſtrator, come 
and ſee what will deſerve your attention! The 
Baron waked as from a revery, and followed his 
guide, who brought him among the ſhops; for 
all the lower parts of that vaſt houſe are full of 
them, in which were fold the various works of 
the Moravian men and wemen. Theſe ſhops 


have a charming effect, all forts of things may 
| there 
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there be had: mercery, ſhoes, houſhold furniture, 
porcelain, pictures, &c. The women likewiſe make 
very good lace. They never put two prices upon 
their goods, and what they aſk is always very rea- 
ſonable. Their apartments are over their ſhops, 

The Baron greatly admired the animated effect 
which this vaſt quantity of ſhops altogether pro- 
duced, As he went out of a tarner's ſhop, he 
paſſed before that of a deſigner, and went in: a 
young boy, of abount eight years old, was ſitting 
behind the counter to take care of the ſhop; he 
was reading, with his head inclined, and his hair, 
in large ringlets, hung over his checks and fore- 
head, He roſe, when he ſaw the Baron enter, 
threw his head back to ſhake his locks behind, and 
diſcovered one of the fineſt countenances na- 
ture ever formed, The Baron was ſtruck mo- 
tionleſs, for a moment, with ſurpriſe, white the 
boy, with youthful careſſes, came running to 
the adminiſtrator, and calling him his friend. 
What, ſaid the Baron, is this charming boy 
French ? | 

No, replied the adminiſtrator, he is Engliſh, 
but he ſpeaks three or four languages already; 
and is beſides ſo gentle, fo obliging, fo induſtrious, 
and fo deſirous to learn, that every body loves him; 
he is the ſpoiled child of the houſe, We all careſs 
Polydore, for that is his chriſtian name. 


It 


ſic 
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It is mine, likewiſe, replied the Baron. Alas! 
charming boy, continued he, mayeſt thou, for thy 
own ſake, never._ have other conformity with 
me |! 

The tone and manner of the Baron, while * 
pronounced theſe words, drew the attention of 


young Polydore ; he looked up at him for 


ſome time, then ſtood on tip-toe, and held out his 


arms to kiſs him; the Baron, affected by this ac- 
tion, took up the boy and claſped him to his boſom 


—My lovely little "—_ cried he, how happy is 
thy father! 

No, he is not, replied Polydore, ſighing. 

He has lately loſt a wife whom he loved, ſaid the 
Moravian brother; but he finds in this child, his 
own induſtry, his ſtudies, and his virtue, the beſt 
conſolations a misfortune ſo great can find. 

The boy, at mention of his mother, dropt a tear 
to her memory; while the Baron tenderly kiſſed 
him, then ſat down, and took him on his knee. 
The adminiſtrator, perceiving the Baron inclined 


to ſtay, aſked his permiſſion to leave him for half 


an hour, and went away. . The Baron, being alone 
with Polydore, kept looking on the boy in filence, 
who, on his part, did not ſeem leſs atten» 


tive. After a few minutes, Polydore took one of 


the Baron's hands and kiſſed it with great expreſ- 
ſion, Charming boy! ſaid the Baron, doſt thou 
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read my heart ? Doſt thou feel all that thou haſt 
Inſpired ? 

I feel I love you, replied Polydore. 

Thou loveſt me! 

Yes, Ido; but you cannot tell why. 

And why? 

Becauſe you are very like my papa. 

The Baron's heart beat ſo violently he could 
not utter a word. At laſt, raiſing his eyes to 
heaven, Oh God! cried he, may I hope it—— 


May I flatter myſelf—The ſingularity of theſe cir- 


cumſtances, the name of this child, the ſupernatu- 
ral feelings he inſpires me with—all ſeem to an- 
nounce—Tell me, ſweet boy, where is thy father ? 
Conduct me to him. | 

He left me, a little while, to go and viſit one of 
our fick brethren, 

Where does this brother lodge ? 

' Beſide our chamber, over this ſhop. 

Let us go there. 


If you pleaſe. 
The Baron roſe. Polydore, ill holding him by 


the hand, ſhut the ſhop-door, went with him, and 
conduQted him to a ſmall chamber, where they 


found an old maid-ſervant, whom Polydore deſired 


to go and ſeek his father. A univerſal agitation 
ſeized the Baron; he ſat down, but ftill kept 


hold of Polydore's hand. His exceſſive anxiety, 


and the warfare of his paſſions, gave his features 
| an 
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an air of wildneſs which intimidated Polydore; 
and the boy durſt look at him no longer. They 
were both filent ſome time, when, preſently, they 
heard footſteps. 

Here comes papa, ſaid: Polydore, with joy! 

The blood ruſhed in the Baron's face, and, at 
the ſame inſtant, returned, and left him pale and 
cold ; he trembled, he roſe, he fell upon his chair 
again; his attention was fixed upon the door; 
a man entered—— With inquiſitive avidity, with 
open and wildly ſteady eyes, the Baron looked— 
Nature gave a A N ſunk——it was Theo- 
philus! 

Nine years ſufferings, nine years of painful. re- 
morſe are all, all forgotten The ſon, the father 
are found: they are in each other's arms; they 
mingle tears of joy; they ſeem each to receive 
a new exiſtence, and ſorrow, for a moment, is loſt 
in oblivion. 

Pity. it is that recollection of paſt affliction muſt 
return to diſturb j joy ſo pure. 

As ſoon as Theophilus and the Baron had re- 


covered the faculty of ſpeech, they mutually ſaid 


nearly the ſame things; each had experienced the 
ſame pangs, the ſame heart-rending repentance; 
and each had forgotten the wrongs he had received. 
Theophilus, kneeling, implored his father's par- 
don; while his father, bathed in tears, conjured 
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him to forgive the violence and tyranny that had 
brought on all their miſery. 

At laſt, the Baron, after having a thouſand times 
embraced his ſon, took the young Polydore in his 
arms, and made Theophilus as happy as it was 
poſſible in bis ſituation to be, by loading the lovely 
boy with, the tendereſt careſſes of the tendereſt 
father. Theophilus beheld with rapture his deac 
Polydore on the boſom of the Baron ; but, even in 
the midſt of theſe his tranſports, the name of 
Olympia, more than once, eſcaped his lips ; the 
ſmile of joy would inſtantly change to the deep ſigh 
of ſorrow, and thus did new ſubjects of remorſe 
ariſe out of his very happineſs, 

As ſoon as the Baron was a little more calm, he 
remarked, with ſurprize and grief, the dreadful 
change, viſible in Theophilus; it was his heart only 
that inſtantly knew him, his eyes might have been 
miſtaken. Theophilus was only in his thirtieth 
year, but a fearful paleneſs and meagreneſs had 
deprived his countenance of that air of youth 
which ought ſtill to have given it grace. Time 
deftroys only the freſhneſs of beauty, but mis for- 
tune changes the expreſſion of the features; in 
vain was the ſparkling fire ſought for which for- 
merly animated his eyes; his body, lenguiſhing 
and ſpiritleſs, demonſirated his depreſſion and me- 
lancholy. 


The 
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The objects by which he was ſurrounded did not 
leſs forcibly affe& the Baron ; the chamber, where 
he had paſſed many years, was naked, void of all 
ornament ; his bed was hard, with a truckle bedſtead ; 
Polydore's was the ſame, every thing he beheld con- 
tributed to increaſe his regret, at laft, the Baron, preſ- 
ſing Theophilus by the hand, ſaid, Let us be gone, 


my dear Theophilus, let us not tarry ; depart we. 


from this obſcure aſylum, where you ſo long have 
ſorrowed, from the ſight of a place that wounds 
my eyes, and rends my heart: come, return 
to thy country, return to the houſe of thy. fa- 
thers, 

Since, my father, replied the forrowful Theo- 
philus, you thus kindly pardon my errors, and own 
my child, my life ſhall be confecrated to your fu- 


ture happineſs, I will not hefitate to follow; only 


permit me, once more, to lead Polydore to the 
tomb of his unhappy mother. 


Theophilus could not proceed, his feelings - 


impeded ſpeech z nor could the Baron reply but 
with his tears. Theophilus beheld them, and was 


ſtill more deeply affected. What ! my father, cried | 


he, do you honour her dear memory with a pater- 
nal tear? 
My grief for her, replied the Baron, 8 ** 
| ſhort of thine, 
Theophilus, when he heard this, again embraced 
his father. Alas! ſaid he, and could you at length 
M 3 : have 
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have loved, could you have adopted her, and is ſhe 
now no more ! 

Theophilus ſtopt abruptly, he tore bimſefr 
from the Baron's arms, hid his eyes, took Polydore 
by the hand, and haſtily left the room. 

While the unfortunate Theophilus wept, for the 
laſt time, over the tomb of Olympia, the Baron 
gave the neceſſary orders for their departure; and, 
after taking proper leave of the adminiſtrators, he 


with his ſon and grandſon got into their carriage, 


and went for Utrecht, whither they did not arrive 
till late at night, The next evening, when Poly- 
dore was gone to bed, the Baron gave his ſon a 
circumſtantial account of every thing that had 
happened fince their ſeparation, | 

Here the Baronneſs interrupted her narrative, 
and the children were ſent to bed, The following 
evening ſhe thus continued: 

Theophilus, as ſoon as his father had ended, re- 
lated his ſtory in turn. After deſcribing the grief 
and remorſe he underwent, at quitting his father 
and France, he entered into a detail of his flight, 
his arrival at London, his marriage, and his depar- 
ture for Scotland. 5 

& Arrived at Edinburgh, continued Theophilus, 
4c we had once more the precaution to change our 
« name. I ſoon after engaged in ſome aff.irs of 
„ commerce, but was ignorant of men and buſi- 


* neſs, I was deceived, I deceived myſeif, and, 
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in leſs than eight months, loſt and expended 


above half the ſum I had brought out of France. 


In the mean time, my wife was ready to lie-in, 
and, ten months after our marriage, Polydore 
was born, Alas! I became a father only to 
become more ſenſible of my miſery, I wept 
over my dear child, while the paſſionate tender- 
neſs with which he inſpired me diſtrated me to 
the ſoul; a thouſand times have J kiſſed him, 
with all the enthuſiaſm of fatherly affection; and 
as often have I groaned over his deſtiny, with- 
out daring to thank heaven for having given 
him to my arms. | 

&« I carefully locked theſe cruel. ſorrows in the 
bottom of my heart, fearful my wife ſhould ſee 
them. I wiſhed her to imagine me ſatisfied 
with my fate, and thus was deprived of the 
mournfal conſolation of telling her my griefs. 
I had loſt the illuſions that ſeduced me, 
and Olympia was nothing more to me than a 
dear friend, Love had ceaſed to enſlave my 
reaſon, and a tender and ſolid friendſhip might 
have made us happy, had not want of confi 
dence robbed it of its pureſt ſweets, I owed 
to the repoſe of Olympia the concealment of 
my feelings, my reflections, my remorſe, which, 
thus conſtrained, became each day more and 
more inſupportable. Neither was I without my 


fears that Olympia ſecretly cheriſhed the ſame 
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ſenſations, and this idea added tenfold to my 
woes. | 3 | 

«© The ſweetneſs and equality of Olympia's 
temper, and her tenderneſs, might have aſ- 
ſured me to the contrary, From the firſt mo- 
ment I received her plighted faith to the laſt of 
her life, never did a word of complaint eſcape 


her lips; never did ſhe afflift my heart by one 


mournful reflection, or one indirect reproach, 
Often would ſhe ſpeak of her happineſs, and 
ſeem to think me happy; but it was but too 
natural to ſuſpect ſhe made uſe of the ſame 
diflimulation as myſelf, 

% Beſides that 1 have ſeveral times ſurprized her 


bathed in tears, have trembled while 1 inter- 


rogated, and liſtened without believing ; for ſhe 
never failed to attribute ſuch appearances to an 
exceſs of ſenſibility, or to cauſes totally foreign 
to our ſituation, It was neceffary to make her 
ſuppoſe I credited what ſhe told me, and this ad- 
ded an additional pang, 

« Thus did we paſs three years in Scotland; 
during which time, having expended above 
half the ſum I poſſeſſed, I determined to buy an 
annuity on my wife and ſon's lives, with fix 
hundred guineas which yet remained. Olympia 
wiſhed to return to England; I was willing, 
and we departed without delay. Arrived at 


London, I only thought of placing the ſmall re- 
mains 
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« mains of a ſmall fortune out to the beſt advan- 
<« tage, and was happy to think it might yet af- 
« ford a mere ſubſiſtence to my wife and child: 
« this affair ſettled to my mind, we retired to a 
6 village ſome miles diſtant from London, where 
&« I might ſtill have found happineſs, had it not been 
4 for bitter remembrance, which deprived me of 
« repoſe, and took from me that eaſe which is the 
c ſweeteſt charm of ſolitude. 

“Not that I regretted fortune, or worldly pa- 
&« rade, but I ſighed for glory; I groaned to ſee 
« myſelf, at two-and-twenty, baniſhed my country, 
and buried in a village with the mournful victim 
« of my folly, and an unfortunate child deſtined 
ce to obſcurity and diſtreſs, I could not drive from 
c my imagination the diſtracting idea of a father's 
% pangs, whom I had never ceaſed to love, 
«© Many a time, fir, have 1 ſuppoſed you ſinking 
“under your grief, and offering expiring com- 
« plaints to heaven againſt the guilty ſon by whom 

« you had been abandoned. 

This terrible picture was ever preſent to my 
« fancy; haunted me by day, and fearfully 
* troubled my dreams by night. Repeatedly have 
« I awaked, bathed in a cold ſweat, with every 
& convulſion of 'deſpair and terror, crying—Curſe 
% me not, my father Conclude not that horrible 
« ;mprecation /—Thus did my dreadful' remorſe 
1 often diſturb the ſleep of my child, and fink deep 
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cc in the heart of the my and unfortunate 


« Olympia. 


&« We had been two years returned to England 
« when an unforeſeen event plunged us into the 
c very depths of miſery : the man in whoſe hands 
6 J had placed my ſix hundred guineas became a 
«bankrupt, and thus I loſt all the money I poſ- 
« ſefſed in the world. I will ſpare your ſenſibi- 
bc lity, my father, a detail of what I felt at this 
6 moment At laſt, the ſtrong ſenſations of the 
c huſband and the father gave me the fortitude I 
«© ſtood ſo much in need of. I had been taught 
« to draw in my youth, and this talent, which 
& had been my amuſement in ſolitude, became 
«© now a uſeful reſource, I knew a celebrated 
cc engraver in London, of whom I aſked employ- 
& ment; he gave it me, and, fix months after, be- 
© ing ſatisfied with my performances, he oſſar- 
« ed me an apartment in his houſe, which I ac- 
« cepted, RS 

« This man, who was a Moravian brother, had 
ce lived four years at Zaſt, acquainted me with the 
ic nature of that eſtabliſhment, and I, in conſe- 
& quence, ſoon formed the project of retiring to 
& that abode of peace and induſtry, Olympia 
« had the ſame wiſh ; we {poke to our generous 
« protector, who gave us a ſtrong recommenda- 
« tion to the adminiſtrators, ard we were ac» 
4% cordingly received, When we a rived at Zaſt, 

Olympia 
' Þ 
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« Olympia quitted her Engliſh hat and habit to put 
« on the uniform of the houſe. I cannot deſcribe 
e what I felt, the firſt time I ſaw her in her cloth 
e biggin, her jumps, and ſtriped woollen petti- 
* coat: yet her beauty appeared a thouſand times 
e more ſtriking under this coarſe clothing. I 
© looked at her with ſorrowful tenderneſs ; ſhe 
<« read my heart, and, wiſhing to divert my cruel 
« refletions, aſſured me ſhe was delighted 
c with her new dreſs, and that ſhe had never worn 
© one ſo convenient before. I took her hand, 
and, while I preſſed it to my lips, my tears in- 
voluntarily dropt upon it: ſhe put her arm 
© round my neck, kiſſed me with the moſt tender 
cc affection, and told me ſhe could not conceive 
© why I was thus moved; but, while ſhe ſaid fo, 
e the bitter waters of repentance flowed down her 

« lovely cheeks. | 
« At Zaſt I found neither eaſe nor happineſs ; 
& they were flown never to return. I beſtowed 
« every ſpare moment on the education of my 
ce ſon. I loved the child paſſionately ; but this 
e ſenfation, although ſo rational, was a new and 
© inexhauſtible ſource of inquietude and pain. 
„Could I, when I thought of the future, expect 
e that obedience from my ſon which 1 had re- 
« fuſed to pay my father? While labouring under 
e the malediction of an irritated parent, could I 
M 6 * expect 
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expect that heaven would give me a grateful 
« child ? 

« Such were my afflicting thoughts; but I had 
&* ſoon another and a fearful ill, by which I was 
& taught there were pangs yet ſuperior to all I 
& had hitherto ſuffered, 

«© Olympia's health was viſibly on the decline; 
„ though, ſtill preſerving her accuſtomed mildneſs, 
© ſhe never complained, but conſtantly replied ſhe 
6 felt nothing that ailed her. I ſent for a phyſician, 
© from Utrecht, who, at firſt, eaſed my fears, 
„ At the end of three months, however, he be- 


de gan to be alarmed, and at laſt pronounced the 


© terrible ſentence, which entailed on me eternal 
6 grief. 
„Olympia had long known her ſituation, but 
c religion and misfortune taught her to look with 
& ſgrenity on death. A prieſt, who lived at 


4 Utrecht, came ſecretly to ſee her, and I even 


& kept him three days in my chamber, Oh who 
© ſhall ever efface the fearful horrors of theſe 


„three ceplorable days—I have not the fortitude 


4 to repeat what I felt, my father, and yet I live 
« But Olympia herſeif commanded me! My 
ce i fe was neceſſary to our child, —Here, fir, read 
« this letter to me: it is ſacred, it contains the 
4b jaſt wiſhes of Olympia; it was given me by her 
6 confeſſor, and at the very moment when, no 

„doubt, 
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« doubt, deſpair would have driven me to ſome 
«& fatal exceſs.” 

Here the unfortunate Theophilus opened his 
pocket-book, and took out a letter which Olym- 
pia had written the day before her death. The 
Baron, ſuffocated by his tears, threw himſelf into 
the arms of his unhappy ſon, and thus they remained 
for a conſiderable time, unable to expreſs thoſe ſen- 
ſations that rent their very hearts, except by ſobs 
and groans,—At laſt, the Baron took Olympia's 
letter, and, after various efforts to calm his trou- 
bled mind, read as follows : | 

& IT have aſked to know the truth; and am told 
e that this, perhaps, may be the laſt day of my 
life ſhall ſee you then no more, my Theo- 
„ philus; to dfy, or to-morrow, the ſacred ties 
„that have united us muſt be for ever broken 
& To-morrow Theophilus and Polydore muſt be 
© for ever ſeparated from Olympia==—Oh may 
ce this writing, ſometimes, recal me to the memory 
« of my huſband and my ſon ! May they here 
* read my heart, my real ſentiments ! May this 
« confeſſion, by rendering virtue ftill dearer, if 
& poſſible, to the ſoul of Theophilus, become 
6 a uſeful leſſon to my ſon! — Oh thou who 
© haſt ſacrified all to me, thou whom I have de- 
e prived of a father, a family, and a country; 
© haſt thou ever ſuppoſed, even for a moment, I 
© was ſatisfied with myſelf ? No, Theophilus, 

& I have 
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& ] have read thy thoughts, I have felt thy pangs, 
© have ſuppreſſed, have concealed pangs ftill 
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more inſupportable. Each of us, at length, has 
feen the abyſs into which we have been hurled 
by paſſion; we purſued a Phantom, it vaniſhed, 
and we were loſt. Remorſe followed, brought 


us back to reaſon, and diſcovered truth. — 
4% For love, thou haſt betrayed the moſt ſacred of 


duties, but nature ſoon reclaimed her rights, 
In the forrowful Olympia thou haſt only be- 
held the unfortunate author of all thy pangs, 
and the origin of all thy faults, In loſing 
thy love, I had not even the hope of obtain- 
ing thy friendſhip; what confidence can ſubſiſt 
between two guilty people, who know their 
guilt; who weep over, without a poſſibility 
of expiating it, and who mutually attribute 
to themſelves the evils the other endures ? 
Silence was all the remedy, but what an 
effort! How painful to my heart! What! I! 
who for ſeven years have been uniformly occu- 
pied concerning thine and my child's happineſs, 
not once to dare ſpezk my thoughts to thee ! 
Ever together, yet ever alone! Diſſimulation, 
and endeavours to deceive each other, have been 
our conſtant ſtudies; and reaſon, pity, and 
friendſhip, have impoſed deceit as a Jaw, have 
interdicted all confidence. Oh capricious 


and rigorous fate! can 1 then regret life 
£ « Yet, 
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«© Yet, Theophilus, doubt but that the idea of 
« an eternal ſeparation is as cutting as it is terri- 
te ble; though, when you ſhall know the torments 
„ from which death will deliver me, you will 
&« ſcarcely be ſorry at our ſeparation, —Who can 
% ſupport life and ſee thoſe they love truly wretch- 
« ed; and know that all their ills are the effects 
&* of their own follies? Whom can I accuſe but 
« myſelf of my misfortunes? Was it not my 
& imprudence which furniſhed your father with 
« pretexts, and juſt ones too, to break his engage- 
© ments? I had loſt my reputation, he rejected 
„ me; he had a right ſo to do. Ambition, no 
© doubt, made him wiſh to find me unworthy ; 
“ but he derived from nature an authority, which, 
4e ſeeking the happineſs of his ſon, he might juſtly 
« exert —— Ah! hadſt thou conſulted reaſon, 
thou haſt abjured the weak and guilty project 
&« of flying from thy father's houſe; thou wouldſt 
* not have doubted but time and filial affection 
& would have ſoftened his heart. Oyghteſt thou to 
% have added treaſon to diſobedience? Why 
« didſt not thou ſay to him My faith is no 
„% longer mine, you yourſelf have pledged it; J 
& cannot give my hand where you farbid ; you re- 
& fuſe your conſent, and I ſubmit to your rigour ; 
% but command me not to perjure myſelf ; farce me 
not to firm other ties, and I promiſe you never 
* mire #1 ſee the objedt of this unfirtunate paſſion, 

EO Such 
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Such was the ſalutary counſel I ſhould 
© have given you when you came to inform me 
& of your fatal reſolution; for even then it was 
* not too late, Had you confeſſed every thing 
* to your father, had you ſpoke with candour 
and courage, you might have irritated him, but 
* muſt have been beloved. He threatened, he ap- 


cc 


6“ peared inflexible, he endeavoured to terrify you; 


% but how can it be ſuppoſed he would have pu- 
« niſhed with ſeverity reſiſtance accompanied with 
* ſo much ſubmiſſion, and which ſo many motives 
« rendered, at leaſt, excuſable? Could he have de- 
tc termined to have deprived his only ſon, in 
* whom all his hopes were centered, of liberty? 
« Oh no; certain that you would remain firm, 
% unſhaken in your determination, ſooner or 
« later he would have made us happy. How 
c“ was it poſſible that, at the moment of our guilty 
« folly, this thought ſhould never have offered it- 
&« ſelf to our imagination? Alas! you threatened 
& your own life; and while you were blinded by 
« love, I became ſtupid with terror: had | had 
© more experience, more reaſon, I might have 
& convinced. you; for, notwithſtanding al! my 
fears and forbodings, I was far from imagining 


_* our torments could ever be what they have 


« proved: could I have ſeen the future, I might 
&« have ſhewn how infinitely better it would have 
'4 been eternally to have renounced each other 

| 6% than 
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te than headlong to have caſt ourſelves into this 
©« pulph of woes. Let us ſuppoſe I had had the 
« fortitude, the generoſity, to prevail on you to 
% marry the woman your father wiſhed ; let us 
© imagine her conduct to have juſtified your aver- 
„ fion for her, would you not have found infinite 
*© conſolation in the remembrance of your obe- 
& dience, and in paternal gratitude? Would not 
„ the affairs and pleaſures of the world have re- 
„ lieved you from a thouſand pangs which you 
“have ſuffered with me? The feelings and duties 
„of nature, and the love of glory, would have 
&* occupied your heart and dignified your life; 
* you then would have had the happineſs to ſay 
** to your children, I will give you an excellent 
© education, and leave you a title which none can 
& difputez while J, returning to my province, 
„ ſhould have returned with innocence, and the 
„ ſweet remembrance of a virtuous, facrifice, 
* where 1 ſhould have taſted the charms of 
„ ſolitude and eaſe — Oh that ſome fincere 
friend had come, at the moment when paſſion 
“ hurried us to ill, and offered ſuch reflections to 
* my mind! But, an unfortunate orphan, deprived 
“ of all ſupport, my aunt dead, and without a 
“ guide, at the very moment when I wiſhed to 
* cheriſh virtue and honour more than life I loſt 
„ them both, Youth, obſtinate and preſump- 
“ tuous, fears counſel, and deſires independence, 


« Oh 
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*« Oh Polydore ! when hereafter you (hall read 
& this letter, may you become diffident of your- 
« ſelf; may you learn that neither wit, underſtand- 
e ing, nor purity of heart, can ſupply the want of 
« experience: that paſſion ſerves but to lead us 
* aſtray, and that happineſs can only be found in 
virtue — Adieu, Theophilus, I dare predict 
your future life ſhall be happier than your. paſt, 
“ Your father ſtill lives, and ſhould heaven deign 
% once more to bring you together, may your 
& felicity never be diſturbed by the remembrance 
„of me! Reflect that, could your father, even 
now, adopt me, and acknowledge me for his 
"0 daughter, he could not make me happy. How 
& ſhould I dare appear in the world, after having 
| & betrayed my duty? You yet may face the 
* publick, for, though guilty, no doubt, you have 
% not loſt your honour ; but love can never lead 
« woman aſtray without debaſing her. I have 
« lived. in obſcurity, a prey to remorſe ; but I have 
«© neither ſupported the weight of publick ſhame, 
* nor the horror of publick contempt : I have not 
„ ſeen my huſband bluſh publickly to remember ! 
© was his wife: My deſtiny is ſuch that, could 
6 ] live, nothing could make me happy.—For 
& me felicity is no more. Adieu, dear and unfor- 
* tunate Theophilus; for our child's ſake, live; 
% me y he repay the pangs which I have cauſed, it 


is the laſt wiſh of my heart! May religion, which 
6 fortifies 


for 
ate 
eſt; 
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& fortifies my ſoul], enlighten and conſole your's ! 


Heaven diſapproves our union, and, therefore, 


tears us from each other; let us adore its juſ- 


« tice and obey.” 

Dear 'Olympia, cried the ie after he had 
read the letter, tender victim of my injuſtice and 
ambition, thou art well avenged by my grief and 
my regret! What happineſs have I loſt by refuſing 
thee as a daughter !—Oh! my ſon, I have found 
thee, but I cannot make thee happy; ; I cannot be 
happy myſelf. 


To you, my father, will I conſecrate my days; 
I will renounce thy world; I will retire and hide 


myſelf in my father's houſe, for whom only, and 
for my ſon, will I he er lis. 

Let us, ſaid the on, equally and entirely de- 
vote ourſelves to tae education of Polydore ; let 
him paſs his infancy far from the depravity of 
cities, and let his heart and mind be formed in 
ſolitade, that he may know the charms of felicity 


and a country life, and that when, hereafter, curi- 


olity ſhall lead bim into ſcenes of diſſipation, he 
may regret them as the only ſubſtantial and pure 
pleaſures. 


Theophilus joyfully approved a proſpect ſo con- 


formable to his inclinations, and it was immedi- 
ately put in execution; the Baron purchaſed an 
eſtate a hundred leagues diſtant from Paris, 


whither he ns and Polydore retired, 
Here, 
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Here, though the remembrance of former ſorrows 
admitted not of perfect felicity, yet they, at leaſt, 
found as much happineſs as they hoped. The 
cares and tenderneſs of Theophilus, and the vir- 
tues of young Polydore, were the conſolation of the 
Baron's old age. Before he died, he had the ſa- 
tisfaction to make the felicity of his grandſon per- 
manent, by chuſing him an amiable and virtuous 
companion, who was the delight and pride of her 
huſband and . 


NOTES. 


8. 


Ab 1-0: r - & 
REFERRED TO BY THE FicunrEs. 


(1) * Fountain Acadine is in Sicily, and is conſecrated 
to the Palicii. A miraculous property is attributed 


to this fountain. To know the ſincerity of oaths, they are 
written on tablets; if the tables do not ſwim, the inference 


is, the oaths are all falſe. 

Argyra was a nymph of Thefſaly. Celenus, her hutband, 
ſeeing her ready to die, fell himſelf into a kind of mortal lan- 
gour. Venus, affected by the tenderneſs, metamorphoſed 
the one to a river, and the other to a fountain; which, like 
Alpheus and Arcthuſa, were re-united by mingling their 
waters, Celenus, at length, however, forgot Argyra; fince 
when, if lovers drink of and bathe in his ſtreams, they for- 
get their love, Dif. de la Fable. 

« Buxton Spring, i in the county of Derby, is intermittent, 
« as Childrey ſays, in his Curioſities of England, runaing 
©« only every quarter of an hour.“ 

Ditt. des Merv. de la Nat. Tome I. p. 339. 


It muſt be ſuppoſed Theliſmar knew the phznomenon, and 
attentiveiy counted the minutes on his watch, without being 
perceived by Alphonſo, 

There arc many other intermittent ſprings, 

In Provence is a Spring which runs and ſtops eight 


© times in an hour,—The Spring of Frouganches, in the dio- 


« ceſe of Nimes, runs and ſtops regularly twice in twenty 
« four 
3 
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cc four hours, — The Springs near paderborn, called Buller- 
& bares, are ſaid to run twelve hours, and ſtop twelve 
«© That of Hautecombe, in Savoy, runs and ſtops twice in the 


& hour.” 


DifR. des Merv. de la Nat. Tome J. 


« At Boſely, near Wenlock, in Shropſhire, there is a famous 
cc boiling Well, which was diſcovered iu June 1711, by an un- 
« common noiſe in the night; ſo great that it awakened ſeveral | 


e“ people, who, being deſirous to find what it was owing to, : 
« at length found a boggy place under a little hill not far S 
cc from the Severn; and perceiving a great ſhaking of the 5 
& earth, and a little boiling up of water through the graſs, 
& they took a ſpade, and digging up ſome part of the earth, - 
« the water flew to a great height, and was ſet on fire by a can- £ 
« dle. This water was, for ſome time afterwards, conſtantly . 
& found to take fire, and burn like ſpirit of wine; and, after 5 
« jt was ſet on fire, it would boil the water in a veſſel ſooner f 
ci than any artificial fire, and yet the Spring itſelf was as col f 
« as any whatever.“ | BY 
— = 


(2) „ There is a mountain in Scotland, called Cork- 
head, which has the ſingular property of being the high- 
« eſt Gnomon in the Univerſe : it's perpendicular height is 
« ſaid to be above 400 fathoms. This mountain is ſplit 
«& open to the very top, by a crevice which faces the Sun 
« at noon; and the two ſummits form a kind of Dial, 
« which indicates the hour, by ſhadow, on the oppolite 
& rocks.” 
Precis & Hiſt, Nat. par M. L' 4bb- "AN Tome J. 
(3) The following is an extract of a letter, in which Dr. W 


Troil gives an account of his voyage to Iceland, to examine $ 
Mount Hecla : | . 25 
© The ſky was clear, the water of the Lake reſembled a 5 _ 


« looking-glaſs, and was thrown up in eight different parts 
10 of 
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« of the Lake, as from water-works. I particularly re- 
„% marked one of theſe columns of water, which was from 


-« ſix to eight feet in diameter, and thrown from eighteen to 


« twenty-four feet high, The water was extremely hot, 


« and, in fix minutes, boiled us a bit of mutton and ſome 
« trout. 


« Reckum afforded us a ſimilar ſpectacle. Some years 


« ſince, the water was thrown from ſixty to ſeventy feet high; 
« but the falling in of the carth has ſtopt up a part of the 
« orifice; and the water does not now riſe higher than from 
« fifty-four to ſixty feet. 
„When we came to Geiſer, near Skalhot, we ſaw the water 
« thrown, with impetuoſity, from a large mouth, and forming 
© a Caſcade, to which thoſe of Marly, S. Cloud, Caſſel, or 
© Herrenhauſen, cannot be compared. Here we obſerved, in 
© the circumference of a good league, forty or fifty Jets d' Eau, 
« boiling up, which, no doubt, came all from the ſame re. 
« ſervoir. The water of ſome was very limpid, of others 
« muddy; here it was a very fine red ochre, there as white 
« as milk. Some of the ſpouts were continual, others inter- 
« mittent, &e. We felt the earth tremble in many places,— 
« There was a column of water raiſed ninety-two feet, &c. 
Ke.“ | 
Nouvelles de la republique des Leitres & des Arts, 
Année 1783, No. 9, Mercredi, 26 Fevrier. 
(4) „During the ſevere winter of 1740, there was a 
« Palace of Ice, of fifty-two feet and a half long, ſixteen 
„ and a half wide, and twenty high, built at Peterſburg, 
according to the moſt elegant rules of art. The Neva. 
© a neighbouring river, afforded the ice, which was from 
% two to three feet thick, and blocks of which they cut out, 
« and embelliſhed with various ornaments. When built 
« up, they ſprinkled them over with water of various tints. 
% Before 
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“ Before the Palace they placed fix cannon, made of, and 
© mounted with ice, with wheels of the ſame materials, and 
e two bomb mortars. The caliber of the cannon was equal 
to that in which they uſually put three pounds of powder: 
« they only put a quarter of a pound in theſe, after which 
« they made a hempen bullet, which, in the preſence of the 
© whole Court, pierced a board of two inches thick, at the 
« diftance of 60 paces. 3 

4 This renders credible what is reported by Olans Magnus, 
%a Northern Hiſtorian, concerning fortifications of Ice, which, 
“ he aſſures us, certain nations made uſe of, in caſes of ne” 
« ceſſity. 

« An Engliſh philoſopher made a curious experiment in 
« 1763. He took a circular piece of Ice, two feet nine inches 
« in diameter, and fix inches thick, of which he formed a 
et lens, expoſed it to the ſun- beams, and ſet fire to gunpowder, 
« linen, paper, &c.”— M. de Bomare. 

(5) © The Silver Mine of Salſeberiſt, in Sweden, is a 
& moſt beautiful ſpect acle. It has three large mouths like 
« wells, too deep to ſee to the bottom. The half of a bar- 
xrel, ſuſtained by a rope, ſerves to aſcend and deſcend 
« theſe gulphs, and is worked by a water machine ; only 
«© one leg, and not half the body, are in the barrel. The 
«© perſon who deſcends: has a companion, as black as Vul- 
« can, who mournfully fings a gwomy ſong, holding a 
„ torch in his hand. About half way down cold is ſeverely 
« felt, and torrents are heard tumbling on all ſides. In 
« about half an hour they land, terror is diſſipated, nothing 
« fearful remains; but, on the contrary, all is ſhining in 
« theſe ſubterranean refons. They then enter a kind. of 
& Grand Saloon, ſuſtained by two columns of mine-filver, 
& Four ſpacious galleries ſurround it, The fires by which 
« the people work are reflected on the ſilver vaults, and in 


6“ brook which runs through the middle of the mine. Here 
« arc 
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«are ſeen people of all nations; ſome drawing carts, others 
*« rolling ſtones, every body employed. It is a ſubterrancon 
4 City: there are houſes, inns, ſtables, horſes ; and, what is 


« more ſingular, a Windmill, worked by a current of air, that 


« raiſes the waters which might otherwiſe incommode the 
“ miners. 

& There are various exhalations which produce various 
© effects, to which the miners give different names: that 
« which they call wild-fire is ſeen much like the ſpider's 
„% webs, or white threads, that are obſerved, floating in the 
« air, towards the end of ſummer. When this vapour is 
« not ſufficiently thin, it takes fire at the lamps of the work- 
«men, and produces effects ſimilar to thoſe of lightning, 
« or gunpowder. To prevent this, the workmen watch 
«theſe white threads, which they hear and fee ifluing from 
«the crevices, ſeize them before they reach their lamps, 
and cruſh them between their hands. When the quanti- 
« ty is too great, they put out their lights, fall with their 
« bellies to the ground, and, by their cries,. advertiſe their 
„ comrades to do the ſame; by which meaus the inflamed 


„ matter paſſes over them, and hurts only thoſe who have 


© not taken the ſame precautions, and who are therefore liable 
«© to be killed or wounded. 

« The moſt ſingular phznomenon theſe mineral exhalations 
« preſent is that which the miners name Balloon. This ap- 
&© pears floating near the roof of the mines, in the form of a 
« round pocket, made of a ſpider's web. If the bag burſt, its 


et contents expand through the mines, and kill all thoſe that 


& breathe them.. de Be mare. Pr 


(6) Kraken a moſt amazing large ſea animal, ſeemingly 
of a crab-like form; the credit of whoſe exiſtence reſts up- 
on the evidence produced by Biſhop Pontopiddon, in his 


Natural Hiſtory of Norway, publiſhed ſome few years ſince, ' 
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and though the reality of it cannot be denied, the relation 
will be thought to require good authentication. 

As a full grown Kraken has never been ſeen in all its 
parts and dimenſions, an accurate ſurvey of which muſt em- 
ploy ſome time, and not a little motion, it is impoſbble to 
give a complete deſcription of one. Nevertheleſs, we ſhall 
ſubmit the probability of its exiſtence on the beſt informa- 
tion our author could collect, which ſeems to have fixed his 
own belief of it; though, at the ſame time, he acknow- 
Jedges the account is very defective, and ſuppoſes a far- 
ther information concerning the creature may be reſerved for 
poſterity. | 

Our Fiſhermen, ſays the author, unanimouſly and inva- 
riably affirm that, when they are ſeveral miles from the 
jand, particularly in the hot ſummer days, and by their 
diſtance, and the bearings of ſome points of land, expect 
from eighty to a hundred ſathoms deep, and do not find but 
from twenty to thirty, and more eſpecially if they find a 
more than uſual quantity of cod and ling, they judge that 


the Kraken is at the bottom ; but if they find, by their lines, 


that the water in the ſame place ſtill ſhallows on them, they 
know he is riſing to the ſurface, and row off with the great- 
eſt expedition, till chey come into the uſual ſoundings of the 
place; when, lying on their oars, in a few minutes the 


' monſter emerges, and ſhews himſclf ſufficiently, though his 
whole body does not appear. Its back, or upper part, 


which ſeems an Eogliſh mile and a half in circumference, 
(ſome have affirmed more) looks at firſt like a number of 
ſmall iſlands, ſurrounded with ſomething that floats like 
ſea- weed. At Jaſt, ſeveral bright points, or horns, appear, 
which grow thicker, the higher they emerge, and ſometimes 
ſtand up as high and large as the maſts of middle-ſizcd veſ- 
ſels. In a ſhort time it ſſowly finks, which is thought as dan- 


as 
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as draws every thing down with it, like that of Maleſtrom, 
The Biſhop juſtly regrets the omiſſion of, probably, the only 
opportunity that ever has or may be preſented, of ſurveying 


it alive, or ſecing it entire when dead, This, he informs 


us, orice did occur, on the credit of the Reverend Mr. Friis, 


Miniſter at Nordland, and Vicar of the College for pro- 
moting Chriſtian Knowledge ; who informed him that, in 


1680, a Kraken, (perhaps a young and careleſs one, as they 
generally keep ſeveral lexgues from land) came into the wa- 
ters that run between the rocks and cliffs near Alſtahoug; 
where, in turning about, ſome of it's long horns caught hold 
of ſome adjoining trees, which it might caſily have torn up, 


hut that it was alfo entangled in fome clifts of the rocks, 


whence it could not extricate itſelf, but putrified on the 
ſpot. Our author has heard of no perſon deſtroyed by this 
Monſter, but relates a report of the danger of two fiſher. 
men, who came upon a part of the water, full of the crea- 
ture's thick ſlimy excrements (which he voids for ſome 
months, as he feeds for ſome others); they immediately 
rowed off, but were not quick enough, ia turning, to ſave 


the boat ſrom. one of the Kraken's horns, which ſo cruſhcd ' 


the head of it, that it was with difficulty they ſaved their 
lives on the wreck, though the weather was perfectly calm; 


the Monſter never appearing at other times, His excrement 


is ſaid to be attractive of other fiſh, on which he feeds; 
which expedient was probably neceſſary, on account of his 


ſlow unwieldy motion, to his ſubſiſtence; as this Now motion | 


again may be neceffary to the ſeeurity bf ſhips of the greateſt 


force and burthen, which muſt be overwhelmed on encoun- 
tering ſuch an immenſe animal, if his velocity was equal to 


his weight; the Nor wégians ſuppoſing that if his arms, 


on which he moves, and with which he takes his food, were : 
to lay hold of the Iargeſt man of war, they would pull it 


down to the bottom. a / 
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In confirmation of the reality of this animal, our learned 
author cites Debe's deſcription of Faroe, for the exiſtence 
of certain iſlands, which ſuddenly appear, and as ſuddenly 
vaniſh. Many ſeafaring men, he adds, give accounts of 
ſuch, particularly in the North-Sea ; which their ſuperſtition 
has either attributed to the deluſion of the Devil or conſi- 
dered as inhabited by evil ſpirits. But our honeſt hiſtorian, 
who is not for wronging the Devil himſelf, ſuppoſes ſuch 
miſtaken iſlands to be nothing but the Kraken, called, by 
ſome, the Sea Trolden, or Sea Miſchief; in which opinion 
he was greatly confirmed, by the following quotation of 
Dr. Hierne, a learned Swede, from Baron Grippen- 
hiclm; and which is certainly a very remarkable paſſage, 
viz. © Among the rocks, about Stockholm, there is ſome- 
« times ſeen a tra& of land, which, at other times, diſap- 
« pears, and is ſeen again in -another place. Burzus has 
« placed it as an Iſland in his Map. The peaſants, who 
“ call it Gummars Ore, ſay that it is not always ſeen, and 
« that it lies out in the open fea, but I could never find it. 
„* One Sunday, when I was out amongſt the rocks, ſounds 
« ing the coaſts, it happened that, in one place, I ſaw 
 « ſomething like three points of land in the ſea, which 
« ſurprized me a little, and I thought I had inadvertently 
c paſſed them over before. Upon this I called to a pea» 
« ſant to enquire for Gummars Ore; but when he came 
« we could ſee nothing of it; upon which the peaſant faid, 
« all was well, and that this prognoſticated a ſtorm, or a 
great quantity of fiſh.” To which our, author ſubjoins, 
« Who cannot diſcover that this Gummars Ore, with it's 
« points, and prognoſtications of fiſh, was the Kraken, miſ- 
« taken by Burzus for an iſland, who may keep. himſelf 
« about that ſpot where he riſes.” He takes the Kraken, 
doubtleſs from his numerous tentaculi, which ſerve him as 
fect, to be of the polype kind; and the contemplation of it's 
enormous 
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enormous bulk led him to adapt a paſſage from Eecclef, xliii. 
31, 32, toit. Whether by it may be intended the Dragon that 
is in the ſea, mentioned Ifaiah xxvii. 1. we refer to the con- 
jectute of the reader. After paying but a juſt reſpec to 
the moral character, the reverend function, and diligent in- 
veſtigations of our author, we muſt admit the poſſibility of 
its exiſtence, as it implies no contradiction; though it ſeems 
to encounter a general prepoſſeſion of the Whale's being 
the largeſt animal on, or in, our globe; and the eradica- 
tion of any long prepoſſeſſion is attended with ſomething 
iikſome to us. But were we to ſuppoſe a Salmon, or a 
Sturgeon, the largeſt fiſh any number of perſons had ſeen 
or heard of, and the Whale had diſcovered himſelf as ſel- 
dom, and bur in part, as the Kraken, it is. eaſy to conceive 
that the exiſtence of the Whale had been as indigeſtible to 
ſuch perſons, then, as that of the Kraken may be to others, 
now. Some may incline to think, ſuch an extenfive Monſter 
would encroach on the ſymmetry of nature, and be over pro- 
portionate to the ſize of the globe itſelf; as a little retroſpee- 
tion will inform us that the breadth of what is ſeen of him, 
ſuppoſing him nearly round, muſt be full 2600 feet (if 
more oval, or crab-like, full 2000) ; and his thickneſs, which 
may rather be called altitude, at leaſt 300; our author de- 
claring, he has choſen the leaſt circumference mentioned of 
this animal for the greater certainty. Theſe immenſe di- 
menſions, nevertheleſs we apprehend, will not argue con- 
cluſively againſt the exiſtence of the animal, though confi- 
derably againſt a numerous increaſe or propagation of its 
In fact, the] great ſcarcity of the Kraken, his confinement 
to the North Sea, and perhaps to equal latitudes in the South, 
the ſmall number propagated by the Whale, who is vivi- 
parous; and by the largeſt land animals, of which the Ele» 
phant is ſaid to go near two years with young, all induce us 
to eonclude, from analogy, that this creature is not nume- 
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rous; which coincides with a paſſage in a manuſcript, aſ- 
cribed to Svere, King of Norway, as it is cited by Ol. Wor- 
mins, in his Muſeum, p. 280, in Latin, which we ſhall 
exactly tranſlate. © There remains one kind, which they call 
« Hafguſe, whoſe magnitude is unknown, as it is ſeldom 
* ſeen, Thoſe who affirm they have ſeen its body, de- 
« clare, it is more like an Iſland than a Beaſt, and that its 
„ carcaſe was never found; whence ſome imagine, there 
« are but two of the kind in nature? Whether the vaniſh- 
ing iſland, Lemair, of which Captain Rodney went in ſearch, 


was a Kraken, we ſubmit to the fancy of our readers, In 


fine, if the exiſtence of the creature is admitted, it will ſeem 
2 fair inference, that he is the ſearceſt, as well as largeſt, in 
our world; anc. that, if there are larger in the univerſe, they 
probably inhabit ſome ſphere, or planet, more extended than 
our own, Such we have no pretzace to limit; and that fic- 
tion can deviſe a much greater than this is evident from 


the Cock of Mahomet, and the Whale in the Bava Bathra 
of the Talmud, which werg/ intended te be credited; and to 
either of which our Kraken is a very ſhrimp in dimenſions. 


Cyclopædia. 

(7) Pliny has -gentioned an extraordinary effect of oil, 
in ſtilling the ſur ace of the water, when it is agitated with 
waves; and the” uſe made of it, by the Divers, for that pur 
pole, 

Dr. Franklin was led, by an accidental obſervation node | 
at ſea, in 1757, to attend particularly to Pliny's account ; 
and the various information which he afterwards received, 
relating to it, induced him to try ſome experiments on the 
ſubject. Standing on the windward fide of a large pond, 
the ſurface of which was rendered very rough with the 
wind, he poured a tca-ſpoonful of oil on the water. This 


ſmall n produced an inſtant calm over a ſpace of ſe- 
| veral 
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veral yards ſquare, which ſpread amazingly, and extended 
itſelf gradually, till it reached the lec-ſide, making all 
that quarter of the pond, perhaps half an acre, as ſmooth 
as a looking-glaſs, On repeating this experiment, which 
conſtantly ſucceeded, one circumſtance ſtruck him with 
particular ſurprize; this was the ſudden, wide, and forei- 
bly ſpreading of a drop of oil on the face of the water, 
which, he adds, «I do not know that any body has con- 
ſidered.“ 

When a drop of oil is put on a looking-glaſs, or poliſhed 
marble, it ſpreads very little ; but on water it inſtantly ex- 
pands into a circle, extending ſeveral feet in diameter, be- 
coming ſo thin as to produce the priſmatick colours, for a 


conſiderable ſpace, and beyond them ſo much thinner as to 


be inviſible, except in its effects of ſmoothing the waves at 
a much greater diſtance. © It ſeems,” ſays Dr. Franklin, 
„ as if a mutual repulſion between its particles took place 
« as ſoon as it touched the water, and a repulſion ſo ſtrong 
* as to act on other bodies, ſwimming on the ſurface, as 
« ſtraws, leaves, &c. forcing them to recede every way from 
© the drop, as from a centre, leaving a large clear ſpace.” 
The quantity of this force, and the diſtance to which it will 
operate, the author ſays, he has not yet aſcertained ; but he 
thinks it a curious enquiry, and wiſhes to underſtand whence 
it ariſes. | : 

Upon the whole there is great room to ſuppoſe (notwith- 
ſtanding the partial failure of an experiment made at Portſ- 
mouth, by Dr. Franklin, and others) that ſeafaring people 
may derive advantages from uſing oil, on particular occa- 
ſions, in order to moderate the violence of the waves, or to 
lefſen, the ſurf, which ſometimes renders the landing on a 
| lee-ſhore dangerous or impractieable. 


To this purpoſe. we are informed, that the Captain of a 


Dutch Eaſt-India ſhip, being overtaken by a ſtorm, found 
5 himſelf 
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himſelf obliged, for greater ſaſety in wearing the ſhip, to pour 

oil into the ſea, to prevent the waves breaking over her, which 

had an excellent effect, and ſucceeded in preſerving her.— 
Cyclo pædia. 

(8) Spider, à genus of the aptera order of inſets. The 
characters of which are, that they have eight feet and eight 
eyes; the mouth is furniſhed with two claws ; the two palpi 
are articulated; and the anus is provided with papillz, or 
nipples, for weaving. Linnzus enumerates 47 ſpecies. 

Of the Spider, we have a great number of ſpecies com- 
mon among us, which all agree ia we general marks and 
characters. 

They all have weapons iſſuing out of the mouth; but 
theſe are of two kinds, according to the two principal diſ- 
tinctions of the Spiders. They conſiſt, in ſome, of two 
Jpicula, in the manner of a forked hook: this is their 
ſtructure in all the kinds which have eight eyes. In others 
they are compoſed of two forcipated arms, or are divided 
into two claws, in the manner of the legs of a crab : theſe 
are the weapons of all thoſe Spiders which have ory two 
eyes. 

The belly of the Spider is remarkably divided from the 

Dead and ſhoulders, fo as to adhere only by a thread : this 
3s the caſe in all, except the two-eyed kinds; and in the dif- 
ſcrent ſpecies the body is variouſly painted. 

Spiders frequently caſt their ikjns, which may be found 
in the webs, perfectly dry and tranſparent ; and from ſuch 
ins the forceps, or claws, for they are always ſhed with 
the ſkins, may eaſier... be ſeparated, and examined with 
much greater exactneſs, than in the common Spider, while 
living. | 

The Spider's manner of weaving its web is very wonder- 
ful. The creature has five little teats, or nipples, near the 


extremity of the tail: from theſe there proceeds a gummy 
— 
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liquor, which adheres to every thing it is preſſed againſt; 
and being drawn out, hardens inſtantly in the air, and be- 
comes a ſtring or thread, ſtrong enough to bear five or ſix 
times the weight of the Spidet's body. This thread is com- 
poſed of ſeveral finer ones, which are drawn out ſeparately, 
but unite together at two or three hair breadths diſtance 
from the creature's body. Theſe threads are finer or courſer, 
according to the bigneſs of the Spider that ſpins them. 
Mr, Leuwenhoeck has computed, that a hundred of the 
ſingle threads, of a full-grown Spider, are not equal to the 
diameter of a hair of his beard; and, conſequently, if the 
threads and hair be both round, ten thouſand ſuch threads 
are not bigger than ſuch a hair, He calculates farther, 
that when young Spiders firſt begin to ſpin, four hundred 
of them are not larger than one which is of a full growth; 
allowing which, four millions of a young Spider's threads 
are not ſo big as a ſingle hair of a man's beard. — 
Cyclopedis. 
(9) Polype, or Polypus, a freſh water inſet, belonging 
to the genus of uyDRa, in the claſs of worms, and order 
of Zoophytes, in the Linnzan ſyſtem ; which, when cut into 
a number of ſeparate pieces, becomes, in a day or two, fo 


many diſtia&t and ſeparate animals; each piece having the 


ſurpriſing property of producing a head and tail, and the 
other organs neceſſary for liſe, aud all the animal func- 
tions, x 

The production of it's young is, indeed, different from the 
common courſe of nature in other animals: for the young 
one iſſues ſrom the ſide of it's parent, in form of a ſmall 
pimple er protuberance, which, lengthening and enlarging 
every hour, becomes, in about two days, a perfect animals 
and drops from it's parent to ſhift. for itſelf : but, before it 
does this, it has often another growing from it's own fide 3, 


and 
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and ſometimes a third from it, even before the firſt is ſeparated 
from its parent. 

If the method of this little animal's produeing it's young 
be very amazing, its reproduction of the ſeveral parts, when 
cut off, is much more ſo. The diſcovery of this was per- 
fectly accidental ; for M. Trembley, who had often met 
with the creature in the water, and from it's fixed reſidence 
in one place, and ſome other obſervations, not being able to 
determine whether it were an animal or a vegetable, made 
the trial by cutting it aſunder, when, to his amazement, he 
found that, in a few days, each of thoſe pieces was become a 
perfect animal, the 1 part having ſhot forth a tail, aud the 
tail a head. 1 

A thoufand other trials, by eutting the animal in diſſerent 
manners, firſt by M. Trembley, and afterwards, at his re- 
queſt, by M. Reaumur, and Bernard de Juſſicu, at Paris, 
and Mr. Fclkes, Mr. Baker, and the other Naturaliſts in 
England, were the reſult of this; and all ſucceeded in the 
{ſame manner by thoſe who repeated them. 

The ſeveral ſtrange properties recorded of this animal, 
though very ſurpriſing, are, however, none of them peculiar 
to it alone. The Surinam Toad is well known to produce 
it's young not in the ordinary way, but in cells upon it's 
back. . Mr. Sherwood has, very lately, diſcovered the ſmall 
eels in ſour paſte to be each, without exception, full of liv- 
ing young ones. And as to the moſt amazing of all it's 
properties, the reproduction of it's parts, we know the crab 
and lobſter, if a Jeg be broken off, always produce a new 
one : and M. Bonet, M. Lyonet, M. de Reaumur, and 
Mr. Folkes, have all found, on experiment, that ſeveral 
earth and water worms have the ſame property, ſome of them 
even when cut into thirty pieces. The urtica marina, or 
ſea-nettle, has been alſo found to have the ſame: and the 


ſea ſtar-fiſh, of which the Polypus is truly a ſpecies, though 
it 
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it had long eſcaped the reſearches of Naturaliſts, was 
always well known by the fiſhermen to have it alſo, —- 
Cyclopædia. 

(10) The Toucan is a very fingular bird, particularly for 
the largeneſs and diſproportionate length of it's beak, which, 
far from being a uſeful inſtrument, is only, ſays M. de 
Buffon, « a maſs to lift which hinders the flight of the bird, 
«© This exceſſive and uſeleſs beak encloſes a tongue more 
« uſeleſs, not fleſhy or cartilaginous, but a real feather, and 
“certainly very ill placed. It's name, Toucan, fignifies 
e feather, in the Braſilian tongue.” * | 

The Toucans are ſpread through all the hot climates of 
Southern America: it's plumage is very beautiful. 


(11) The Kamichi is a large black bird of America, _ 
te kb > Fog ſays M. de Buffon, “for the ſtrength of it's 
.. a and of its weapons. It carries, on each wing, two pow- 
« erful ſpurs, and on it's head a pointed crown, of three or 
« four inches long, and two or three lines in diameter at 
te it's baſe, &c.”—MM. Buffon. 

(12) Bat, a genus of Quadrupeds, of the order of fere, 
the characters of which are theſe. The fore-teeth of the 
upper jaw are fix in number, acute, and diſtant from each 
other; the fore-teeth of the lower jaw are alſo fix, and acute, 
but contiguous ; the canine teeth are two, both above and 
below, on each fide ; the feet have each five toes; the fore- 
feet have the toes connected by a membrane, and expanded 
into a kind of wings, whereby it flies ; whence this animal 
has been generally, but with the utmoſt IC ranged 
among birds. 

The Bat, called alſo by us Lapwing, and Flittermouſe, 
by the Latins Veſpertilio, ſeems a medium hetween the qua- 
druped and the feathered kinds ; but it partakes moſt of the 
former tribe. In reality, it only appears to be a bird by it's 


flying, They lay themſelves up in winter in the drieſt 
apartments 
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a 
apartments of caves 3 where, planting their talons to the p 
roof, they cover their bodies with their wings, and fo * 
hanging. perpendicularly, in great numbers, but ſo as not P 
to touch each other, they ſleep for ſome months, m 
Travellers ſpeak of a ſort of Bats in Golconda bigger 
than hens. a 
In Braſil there is a large ſpecies of this animal, which, ii n 
men lie aſleep with their legs naked, will, it is ſaid, make ol 
a wound in them ſo gently as not to wake them, but ſo deep tr 
that they will ſuck the blood at it, and leave the perſon in of 


ſome danger of bleeding to death.——Cyclopedia. * 
(73) „ The War tree is a ſhrub of which there are two “ 
« ſpecies; the one grows in Louiſiana, the other in Caro- 8 
u 


* lina. This ſhrub has the appearance of myrtle, and its 
« leaves are nearly of the ſame colour. Its berries, about i le: 
% the bigneſs of coriander- ſeed, contain kernels covered 
« with a kind of reſin: this has ſome reſemblance to wav 


© and the inhabitants make it into candles,” — Op 
M. de Bomare. ſar 


(14) Senfitive-Plant, in Botany. The ſtructure of which 
is this: from the large ftems, or main branches of the po 
whole, there part off ſeveral other leſſer ones, and from theſe WW no 
there grow off others ſtill leſs, which, by way of diſtinction, m- 
may be called the ribs of the leaves, as they ſerve to ſup- W mi 
port a number of leaves arranged on each fide, and ſtanding pre 
on ſhort pedicles in pairs over againſt one another. Several tur 
other plants have this ſort of compound leaves, as the caſſia, tio 
colutea, and the like; and all theſe ſhut their leaves toge- 
ther at night, and open them again in the morning, in the 
Þ fame manner as the Senſitive Plant does. The periodital 
i opening and ſhutting of the leaves are therefore common ts 
1 many plants, not peculiar to the Senſitive Plant; but the 
1a marvel in this is that, beſide having this motion periodical 
14 and regular, it is to be brought on at other times, and by 
accidents, 
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accidents, there requiring no more than the touching the 
plant to make it eloſe it's leaves at any time of the day, 
which it ſoon afterwards naturally opens again. This is 
peculiar to this plant, and reſembles the action of an ani- 
mal, which has been injured or frighted. 

Mr. Ellis has lately deſcribed a Senſitive Plant, which is 
a native of the Swamps, in North Carolina, called Dionea 


Miſcipula, or Venus's Fly-trap ; and which, from his account 


of. it, appears to be the moſt animated of the whole ſenſitive 
tribe of vegetables. It's ſenſibility exiſts in it's leaves, each 
of which exhibits, in miniature, the figure of a rat-trap, 
with teeth cloſing on every fly, or other inſect, that is 
tempted to taſte the ſweer liquor, which is ſuppoſed to be ſe- 
creted in certain minute red glands, that cover it's inner 
ſurface; but, before it has had time to taſte it, the lobes of the 
leaves riſe up, and incloſe and graſp the invader ; and he is 


ſoon deprived of his life, by the action of three ſmall erect 


ſpines, fixed near the middle of each lobe; nor do the leaves 
open again, while the dead animal continues there. The 
ſame is produced by a ſtraw, or pin. 


Mr. Ellis conjectures that, in the conſtruction and motive 


powers of this plant, nature may have had ſome view to it's 


nouriſhment, by forming the upper joint of each leaf like a 


machine, to catch food ; and by having laid a bait upon the 
middle of it, to entice the unhappy infe& that becomes it's 
prey. But, perhaps, it may be equally probable that na- 
ture has armed and animated this plant, for the preſerva- 
tion of it's juices, againſt the depredation of inſects.— 

| Cyclopadia. 


(15) © Fraxinella, or white Dittany, is a plant which 


« grows ſpontaneouſly in the woods of Languedoc, Pro- 


*« yence, Italy, and Germany. The extremities of the ſtalks, 


and petals of the flowers, produce a quantity of eſſential 
4 oil, as may cafily be ſhewn by the microſcope, Morning 
£4 and 
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« and evening, during the ſummer, it ſends forth etherea} 
ce jinflammable vapours in ſuch abundance that, were a 
& lighted candle put at the foot of the plant, it would 
* ſuddenly be all in a flame, and form a very curious kind 
&« of burning buſh.” ——M. de Bomare. 


(16) * The Anianthus is a foſſile ſubſtance, compoſed 
« of very fine threads, and is found. of various colours. 
« From theſe threads a cloth is made, which fire will not 
« conſume; on the contrary, it is thrown into the fire to be 
& purified from any dirty or extraneous matter, though it 
« loſes a little of it's weight each time it is thus waſhed, 


« Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, they bound the 


„bodies of their Kings in cloth, made of the Amlanthus, 
« to prevent the aſhes mingling with the waterials of the fu- 
« neral fire. It is very proper for wicks to burn in oil, be- 
« cauſe it is not liable to any change. which might impede 


* the light. The Pagans _ it in their ſepulchral lamps.” 
M. de Bomare. 


(17) China is indebted to this Prince, for aboliſhing a cuſtom 
equally barbarous and irrational. * It was common enough 
« among the Tartars, when a man dicd, for one of his 


« wives to hang herſelf. In 1668, a Tartar of diſtinction 


*« died at Pekin: a young wife of ſeventeen was preparing 
« to give this proof of her affection ; but her parents pre- 
« ſented a requeſt to the Emperor, ſupplicating him to abo- 
« liſh a uſage ſo odious. This Prince ordained it ſhould 
« be abandoned, as an ancient remain of barbariſm. The 
« ſame cuſtom had been eſtabliſhed among the Chinefe, 
% but was practiſed leſs as ze & and their Philoſopher 
« (a) denied it his ſanction. 

„ The character of the Chineſe, in general, is mild and 
« tractable : they have great affability in their manners, 
& without the leaſt mixture of harſhneſs, paſſion, or pettiſh- 


5 () Conſucius. ; 


«neſs, 
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« neſs, which moderat ion is remarkable among the common 
« people. Europeans, who have any buſineſs to tranſact 
« with the Chineſe, ought carefully to forbear all kinds of 
« vivacity, tending towards Pana! ſuch exceſſes being held, 
in China, vices contrary to humanity. Not that the Chineſe 
« are not as lively as we are, but they learn betimes ro vanquith | 
« the defects of temper. 

« The modeſty of Chineſe women is extreme : they live con- 
« ſtantly retired, and cover their bodies with ſuch attention, 


« that the ends of their fingers are hid by their ſleeves; and if | 


they preſent any thing, to their neareſt relations, they lay it 
« on a table, for fear their haud might be touched. 

“ The following are the moſt remarkable cauſes of divorce 

« among the Chineſe. 1. A babbling wife, who makes herſelf 
« difagreeable, is ſubject, for this defect, to be repudiated, 

though ſhe has long been married, and has borne her huſband 
« ſeveral children. 2. A woman who fails in ſubmiſſion to 
% her father or mother-in-law. 3. Stcrility., 4. Jealouſy, &c. 
« —On the nuptial night, the young Bride is led into her 
« huſband's apartmeat, where ſhe finds ſciſlars, thread, cot=- 
« ton, and other working materials, laid upon a table ; by 
* which ſhe is given to underſtand ſhe muſt love labour, and 
« avoid indolence. 


© The reſpect which thats pay to their parents, and 


© ſcholars to their maſters, is incomparable : they ſpeak 
„little, and ſtand always in their preſeuce. | Cuſtom 
« obliges them, eſpecially on the firſt day of the year, 
« the day of their | birth, and other occaſions, to ſalute 
« them knecling, and ſeveral times bow the forchead to the 
« ground. | : 

© Although an eldeſt ſon inherits nothing from his father, 
„he is (till obliged to educate his brothers, marry them, 


© and RI the dutics of the father they have loſt. Thoſe 
« who 
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« who have no heir male adopt the ſon of their brother, 
© or ſome other relation; ſometimes even a ſtranger, 
The adopted ſon is inveſted with every legitimate privi- 
&« lege, takes the name of the adopter, and becomes his 
ic heir. Should another ſon happen to be born in the ſame 
6 family, the ſucceſſion is divided between them. The 
© Chineſe are permitted to take more than one wife; the 
& ſecond ranks after the firſt; the law, however, does not 
« grant this privilege, till the firſt is forty years of age 
& without any mark of fecundity. 

« Colours are not all worn indifferently in China; yel- 
« low appertains only to the Emperor, and the Princes of 
« the Blood; ſattin, with a red ground, belongs to a cer- 
« tain claſs of the Mandarins, on days of ecremony ; the 
4 reſt uſually wear black, blue, or violet; the people com- 
© monly wear blue or black; the ſhirt is of different ſorts of 
© fluff, according to the ſeaſons. It is common enough, 
during the great heats, to wear filk, next the ſkin, that 
«& the ſweat may not ſtain their habits. The colour of the 
“% women is either red, blue, or green; few of them wear 


black or violet, till they are old. 


„ Monrning, for a father or mother, continues three 


„years in China; which cuſtom, as they pretend, is founded 


« on the gratitude a child owes its parents, for their trou- 
« ble and care during their firſt three years of infancy, 
* White is the colour for mourning ; but, during the firſt 
«« month after the death of a father or mother, children 
« wear hempen ſackcloth of a bright red, not finer than a 
„% common ſack. The Chineſe are permitted to keep a 
«© corpſe as long as they pleaſe in their houſes; and they 
« ſometimes do not remove dead bodies for three or ſour 
«« years, during all which time their ſeat is a ſtoo!, and their 


* bed a mat of reeds, placed near the coffin, They for bear 
| « the 
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« the uſe of wine and certain meats ; they do not aſſiſt at 
te feaſts, nor frequent public aſſemblies. At laſt, however, 
« the body muſt be buried; for it is the indiſpenſible duty 
« of a ſon carefully to depoſit a parent in the tomb of_his 
« anceſtors. 

« The Chineſe have two famous feaſts ;- the firſt, of the 
« new year; the other, of the Lanterns, During the lat- 
« ter, China- is ſo illuminated that it might be thought 
« on fire. All the inhabitants of the empire, in town or 
„country, light up different coloured Janterns, and hang 
« them up in their courts, at their windows, and in their 
« apartments. The rich, on this occaſion, go to a prodigi- 
« ous expence; their lanterns are of various forms, and 
« moſt of them gilded and magnificently ornamented ; 
« though nothing gives ſo much brilliaricy to the rejoicings 
aus the fire-works, which are ſeen in every part of their 
« cities This feaſt continues five days. The common 
“opinion, concerning its origin, is, that it was eſtabliſhed 
« ſoon after the foundation of the empire, by a Mandarin, 


« who, having loſt his daughter on the banks of a river, 


« went in ſearch of her, though without ſucceſs, with 
© torches and lanterns, accompanied by a crowd of peo- 
«© ple, who loved him for his virtues, The learned, how- 
ever, give another origin to the feaſt of the lanterns : they 
pretend that the Emperor Kye, laſt Monarch of the fa- 
„% mily of Hya, complained of the diviſion of nights and 
« days, which rendered one half of life uſeleſs. He there- 
© fore built a Palace, without windows, in which he afſem- 
© bled a certain number. of perſons ; and, that he might to- 
. tally baniſh darkneſs, eſtabliſhed a continual illumination 
by lanterns, which gave riſe to this feaſt. ; 
The magnificence of the Chineſe is conſpicuous in their 
** public works, fortifications, remples, bridges, towers, 
VOL. 111. Q „ triumphal 
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« about 3000 towers on their great wall, in the building of 
*« which one-third of the inhabitants of the Empire were 
«© employed. This famous work is at preſent as perfect as the 
4 firſt day it was erected. Their moſt famous edifice is the 
« Grand, or Porcelain, Tower, at Nankeen : it is an octagon, 
« of about forty feet in diameter, each fide preſenting a face 


. « of fifteen feet: it is nine ſtories high : the wall of the firſt 


« ſtory is not leſs than twelve feet thick, and eight and a 
„halt high : it is faced with porcelain, which porcelain is in 
*« fine preſervation, though it is three hundred years old 
« This tower is ſaid to be about two hundred feet high. 
China contains IIoo triumphal arches, built in honour of 
« Princes, illuſtrious men and women, and d perſons renowned 
« for their knowledge and virtue. 

Agriculture is highly honoured in China : a ſeaſonable 
© rain gives occaſion to the Mandarins to viſit and compliment 
c each other. In the ſpring, according to ancient cuſtom, the 
« Emperor fails not, with great ſolemnity, to hold the plough, 
« and ſow different forts of grain, Twelve Lords are ſelected 
« to aſſiſt in his labours; beſides which, he is accompanied 
« hy fifty reſpectable and aged Farmers, on whom he himſelf 
« beſtows various preſents. The Mandarins obſerve the ſame 
« ceremony in every town, The Emperor Yongchin com- 
„ manded the Governors of towns, every year, to ſend him 
«©. the name of a Pcaſant of their diſtrict, diſtinguiſhed for 
« his application to Agriculture, his irreproachable conduct, 
& his family union, his frugality, prudence, or peace-making 
© among his neighbours. The Emperor, on the Governor's 
<« teſtimony, raiſes this man to the degree of a Mandarin of 
« the eighth order, and ſends him honorary patents. of his 
„ rank, by which he is qualified to wear a Mandarin's habit, 
« yiſit the Governor, and fit and drink tea in his preſence.” 
Abrege de I Hiſt. Gen. dei Voy. par M. de la Harpe. 


- (18) Barege, 


e, 
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(13) Barege, celebrated for it's mineral waters, is fituated- 
at the foot of the Pyrennees, and is only habitable from the 
month of May to the month of October, at which period, 
the inhabitants retire from this village to Luz, or other 

in the valley of Parege, which contains ſeven- 
teen villages, and the little town of Luz. The inhabitants 
carry away with .them all that they poſſeſs, even to their 
very doors and windows, as the thieves are hardy enough to 
climb even mountains of ſnow, to go and pillage their houſes, 
Barege is a few leagues from Bagueres, which alſo has it's 
mineral waters, with a delightful fituation 5 and, in the 
neighbourhood of the beautiful valley of Campan, five Jeagues | 
from Barege, is the Caſcade of Gaverny, one of the higheſt 


known. 


(19) All the details, relative to the Moravian brethren, given 
in the text, are exact; as are likewiſe the following: 

The habitation of the Moravian brethren is ma 
moſt agreeably ſituated, and in the moſt healthy part of 
Holland. The water of Zaſt is excellent, a very uncom- 
mon advantage in this country. Their gardens are extenſive 
and beautiful, and the building is compoſed of ſeveral large 
wings. Within this enormous maſs, all the widows, who 
have no children, ſleep in one vaſt room, and eat together 
in a kind of refectory. The ſame order is obſerved for the 
unmarried women, the widowers, who have no children, 
and the batchelors. Thus the free perſons of both ſexes are 
kept ſeparate from each other ; for the brethren, who are 
widowers and batchelors, are not permitted to go into the 
apartments of the widows and maidens: they can meet them 
no where but in the gardens, nor ſee them any where elſe, 
except at church, where they are likewiſe feparate. The 
married people live together, in diſtin& families ; the women 
all wear jackets, and little mobed caps, tied under the chin 
with a ribband; which is blue, if the woman be married; 

white, 
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white, if 'a Widow; and red, if a maid. They call each 
other brother and ſiſter, and appear to live in ſtrict amity; 
their apartments are exceedingly fimple, but exceedingly 
neat. The moſt ancient brethren have the care of the houſe ; 
and it is to thoſe the members, who . wiſh to marty, muſt 
addreſs themſelves. 

Their church is vaſt, and built dns without paintiogs 
or ornaments. Two large galleries, ſuppörted by pillars, 
occupy two of it's ſides; in one of which is an organ. 
Benches ate placed on the two other ſides; one of which 
ſides is for the men, the other, for the women ; who' each 
enter, and go out, on their own fide, Thus: the men and the 
women are kept entirely ſeparate. ' a | 

Near the middle of the church fits a 88 oppoſite a 
little table, on which is a large book. Every body is ſeated; 


the men have no hats, they have no prayer - books, nor ever 


kneel ; they only riſe for a moment, before _ 90 out, at the 


end of their prayers. | 


The ceremony begins by the playing of the organ ; after 
which the brother, who is ſeated at the table, ſings by him- 
ſelf, at firſt; he ſtops, and the congregation reply in chorus, 


accompanied by the ſoft organ. The muſic has a raviſhing 


effect; it is affecting, majeſtic, and heavenly. | After tlie 
muſic, the brother, ſeated ut the little table, makes a kind 
of ſermon, or exhortation, in German, with which the 
ceremony concludes. They aſſemble, in this church, twice 
a day, at ſeven and at nine, and always in the evening. 


They preach three days in a week, at their ſeven o'clock meet- 


ing, and read the Holy Scriptures the other four. Their 
prayers never laſt more than forty minutes. An air of modeſty, 
ſimplicity, and purity of- manners, reigns through the ſociety, 
which greatly affects a ſtranger. All labour, all are employed, 
and all are peaceable, prudent, and * This I myſelf faw 
at 2a... 412 tn. bebo 3 41 * 
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